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PUBLISHER'S NOTICE. 



The Library Magazine was originally started as a monthly, at 
ten cents a number, $i.oo a year, its contents being limited to choice 
selections from English and continental magazines and reviews, thus 
occupying a field similar to the old and excellent Littell's Living Age 
and Eclectic Magazine, discarding,however,all fiction and distinctively 
light literature, and supplying the very best that they contain, at about 
one fourth their cost. 

In consonance with the maxim, " what is worth reading is worth 

Spserving," a form of publication was adopted with a special view to 
nvenience for reference and binding, and beginning with September 
1880, each issue forms a complete bound volume. This innovation i! 
recognized as being of very great value to real students of literature. 

Beginning with the issue for December, 1880, American topics, tre? ,- 
-d by American thinkers and writers of established reputation in liteni- 
Hre, are introduce(!k • flH^ Library* ^AGAZjNE.undertakes to occupy 
|o high a stand th4t*A«Jiall^e.*conSld€re<i an ^gdispensable part of the 
ibrary of every Ameripgin, wjy^ aspires to \tie* broadest culture, and 
lesires to keep fully abye'alstSpfffef ithe-j^rogress of American and trans- 

t Ian tic thought. The "corit^iftfe'cff* Arty' volume will indicate how well 

* *"•*«• ' ••• • 

'. succeeds in this airtt)it84w^.tenafRt.- * • • — 
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COLLEGE EDUCATION.* 

AK ADDBE&A BY JAHE8 A. GABFIBLD. 

OenUemen oftJie Literary Sodetie&.'-r-^l congratulate you on the sig- 
nificant fact that the questions which most vitally concern your per- 
sonal work are, at this time, rapidly becoming, indeed have already 
become, questions of first importance to the whole nation. In ordi- 
nary times, we could scarcely find two subjects wider apart than the 
meditations of a school-boy, when he asks what he shall do with 
himself, and how he shall do it, and the forecasting^ of a great 
nation, when it studies the laws of its own life and endeavors to 
solve the problem of its destinv. But now there is more than a 
resemblance between the nation s work and vours. If the two are 
not identical, they at least bear the relation of the whole to a part. 

The nation, having passed through the childhood of its history, 
and being about to enter upon a new life, based on a fuller recog- 
nition of the rights of manhood, has discovered that liberty can be 
safe only when the suffrage is illuminated by education. It is now 
perceived that the life and light of a nation are inseparable. Hence, 
the Federal Government has established a National Department 
OF Education, for the purpose of teaching young men and women 
how to be good citizens. 

You, young gentlemen, having passed the limits of childhood, 
and being about to enter the larger world of manhood, with its man- 
ifold struggles and aspirations, are now confronted with the ques- 
tion, ** What must I do to fit myself most completely, not for being a 

^^^_ I 11 ■ ■■■■ M l— ^» ■ ■ ■■! .1 ■■! ■! I ■- I II I M ■!■■■ lail^ ■■■ — ■■!■ »! I ■ I fcM ■■ ^1 II I M !■■ I ■ ■■ I II ■ l.ll !■■ ■■ , ^ f 

* This address was delivered before the iiterary societies of the Hiram, Ohio, 
Eclectic Institute, the institution over which Qeneral Garfield formerljr presided, 
in June, 1867. It has never before been printed in a form to be accessible to the 
{general public. The freshness, clearness, -and vigor of the thoughts presented 
on the subject of education make it as valuable reading- now as at the time it 
-was delivered. Its present publication has the approvaiof the author.— Editor 
i>f thQ XaBAABY Maoazjme. 
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citizen merely, but for being ' all tlist doth become a man.* living in 
tlio t'lill light of the ChriBlian civllizulion of America?" Your dis- 
enlhrftlleef and victorious country asks you to he educated for her 
sake, and the noblest aspirations of your t>eiiig still more iinperu- 
tivelv ask it for vour own sake. 

e of these questions 
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is, tbnt we should make tlie course of study conform generally to 
the order here indjcated; that the student shall first study what he 
needs most to know; that the order of his needs shall he the order of 
his work. Now it will not be denied that from the day that tiie 
child's foot first presses the green turf, till the day when, an old man, 
he is ready to be laid under it there is not an hour in which he does 
iiotaeed to know a thousand things in relation to his body, "what 
he shall eat, what he shall drink, and wherewithal he shall be 
clothed." Unprovided with that instinct which enables the lower 
animals to reject the noxious and select the nutritive man must 
learn even the ipost primary truth that ministers to his self-preserva- 
tion. If parents were themselves sufliciently educated, most of this 
knowledge might l»e acquired at the mother's knee, but, by the 
strangest perversion and misdirection of the educational forces, 
these most essential elements of knowledge are more neglected than 
any other. 

School committees would summarily dismiss the teacher who 
should have the good sense and courage to spend three days of each 
■week, with her pupils, in the fields and woods, teaching them the 
names, peculiarities, and uses of rocks, trees, plants, and flowers, 
and the beautiful story of the animals, birds, and insects, which fill 
the world with life and beauty. They will applaud her for con- 
tinuing to perpetrate that undefended and indefensible outrage upon 
tbeJaws of physical and. intellectual life, which keeps a little child 
sitting in silence, in a vain attempt to hold his mind to the words of 
a printed page, for six ho^irs in a day. Herod was merciful, for he 
finished his slaughter of the innocents in a day; but this practice 
kills by the savagery of slow torture. — And what is the child directed 
to study? Besides the mass of words and sentences which he is com- 
pelled to memorize, not one syllable of which he understands, at 
eight or ten years of age he is set to work on English Grammar— one 
of the mostcwnplex, intricate, and metaphysical of studies, requiring 
a naind of much muscle and discipline to master it. Thus are squan- 
dered — nay, far worse than squandered — those thrice-precious j^ears, 
when the child is all ear and eye, when its eager spirit, with insatiable 
curiosity, hungers and thirsts to know the what and the why of the 
world and its wonderful furniture. Wc silence its sweet clamor, by 
cramming its hungry mind with words, words — empty, meaningless 
words. It asks bread, and we give it a stone. It is to me a per- 
petual wonder that any child's love of knowledge survives the out- 
rages of the school-house. It would be foreign from my present 
purpose, to consider farther the subject of primary education — but 
It is worthy your prof oundest thought, for ''out 91 it are the issues 
of life," 'That man will be a benefactor of his race, who shall teacli 
us.how to manage rightly the first years of a child's education. I, 
for one,' declare that no child of iaiiie shall ever be amipelled to 
atydy. Mc.Uatii:^ or to J§arn even tl|e Engli^, ajphabot, before he 
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has deposited iiBder bis skin, at least, seven years of musele and 
bone, , ' 

What are our seminaries and colleges accomplishing in the way of 
teaching the laws of life and physicjU well-being? I should scarcely 
wrong them, were I to answer, nothing; absolutely nothing. The 
few reoltatioas which some of the colleges require^ in Anatomy and 
Physiology, unfold but the alphabet of those subjecte. The emphasis 
of collie culture does not fall there. The graduate has learned 
theZa^mof the old maxim, **mens sana in corpore sano," but how 
to strengthen the mind by tlie preservation of the body, he has never 
JefEmed. He can read you, in Xenophon's best Attic Greek, that 
Apollo flayed tlie unh(\ppy Marsvas and hanged up his skin as a 
trophy, but he has never examined the wonderful texture of his own 
skin, nor the laws by which he may preserve it. Ho would blush, 
were he to mistake the place of a Greek accent, or put the ictus on 
the second syllable of Eolus; but the whole circle of the ** liberaliunv 
artiuno^," so pompously referred to in his diploma of graduation, may 
not havo taught him, as I can testify in an instance personally known 
to me, whether the jejwmim is a bone or the Jmtmerus an intestine. 
JEvery hour of study consumes a portion ^f his muscular and vital 
force. Every tissue of his body requires its appropriate nourish- 
ment, the elements of which are found in abundance in the various 
products of nature ; but he has never inquired where he shall find 
the phosphates and carbonates of lime for his bones, albumen and 
fibrki for his blood, and phosphorus for his brain. His Chemistry, 
Mineralogy, Botany, Anatomv and Physiology, if thoroughly studied, 
would give all this knowleclge, but he has been intent on things 
remote and foreign, and has given but little heed to those matters 
which so nearly concern the chief functions of life. But the student 
should not be blamed. The great men of historv liave set him the 
example.' CJopemicus disco v^ed and announced the true theor\' of 
the solar system, a hundred years before the circulation of the blood 
was known. Thought f ronv the heart to the surfaee, and from the 
surface back to the heart of every man of the race, some twenty 
pounds of blood Iwwi made the circuit once every three minutes, yet 
men were looking so steadily away from themselves, that they did 
not observe the wonderful fact. His haWt of thought has developed 
itself in all the courses of college study* 

In tlie next place, I inquire, what kinds of knowledge are neces- 
sary for carrying on aod improving the useful arts and industries of 
civilized life? I am well aware of the current notion, that these 
muscular arts should stay in the fields and shops, and not invade the 
sanctuaries of learning. A finished education is supposed to consist 
mainly of literary culture. The story of the forges of. the Cyclops, 
where the thunderbolts of Jove "w^ere fashioned, is supposed to adorn 
elegant scholarship more gracefully than those sturdy truths which 
ase pr^8^ng49^t)4^ gc»aei^ipo iivthe woii4e»» of the mine, ^a the' 
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fire of the furnace, in the clang of the iron mills, and the other 
innumerable industries which, more than all other human agencies, 
have made our civilization what it is, and are destined to achieve 
wonders yet undreamed of. This generation is beginning to under- 
stand that education should not be forever divorcSi from industr}^; 
tha*^ the highest results can be reached only when science guides the 
hand of labor. With What eagerness and alacrity is industry seizing 
ever^ truth ot science and putting it in harness! A few years ago, 
Bessemer, of England studying the nice affinities between carlx)a 
and the metals, disco verecf thai a slight change of combination 
would produce a metal possessing the ductility of iron and the com- 
pactness of steel, and which would cost but little more than common 
iron. One rail of this metal will outlast fifteen of the iron rails now 
in use. Millions of capital are already invested to utilize this thought 
of Bessemer's, which must soon revolutionize the iron manufacture 
of the world 

Another example: The late war raised the price of cotton, and 
paper made of cotton rags. It was found that good paper could be 
manufactured from the nber of soft wood, but it was expensive and 
difficult to reduce to a pulp, without chopping the fiber in pieces. A 
Yankee mechanic, who had learned in the science of vegetable 
anatomy that a billet of wood was composed of millions of hollow 
cylinders, many of them so smalPthat only the microscope could 
reveal themi, and having learned also the penetrative and expansive 
powei of steam, wedded tliese two truths, in an experiment wliich, if 
exhibitdd to Socrates, would have been declared a miracle from the 
^ods. The experiment was very simple. Putting his block of wood 
in a strong box, he forced into it a volume of superheated steam, 
which mane its way into the minutest pore and cell of the wood. 
Then, through a trap-door suddenly opened, the block was tossed out. 
The outside pressure beine removed, the expanding steam instantly 
hurst every one of the million tubes; every vegetalUe flue collapsecf, 
and his block of wood lay before him a mass of fleecy flber, more 
deKcate than the hand of man could make it. 

Machinery is the chief implement \^ith which civilization does its 
..Work; but the science of mechanics is impossible without mathe- 
matics. 

But for her mineral resources, England would be only the hunting 
park of Europe, and it is believed that her day of greatness will ter- 
minate when her coal-fields are exhausted. Our mineral wealth is a 
thousand times greater than hers, and yet without the knowledge of 
Geology, Mineralogy, Metallurgy, and Chemistry, our mines could be 
of but» little value. Without a knowledge of Astronomy, commerce 
on the sea is impossible, and now, at last, it is being discovered that 
the greatest of all our industries, the agricultural, in which three- 
fourths of all our population are engaged, must call science to its aid, 
if- if '^oUld keep ttp with the demands of ^iVlli«atioh. I need nof 
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enumerate the extent and variety of knowledge, scientific and prac- 
tical, whicli a farmer needs in order to reach the full height and 
scope of his noble calling. And what has our American system of 
education done for this controlling majority of the people? I can 
best answer that question with a smgle fact. Notwithstanding there 
are in the United States 120,000 common schools, and 7,000 acade- 
mies and seminaries; notwithstanding there are 275 colleges where 
young men may l)e graduated as Bachelors and Masters of the liberal 
arts, yet in all these, the people of the United Stales have found so 
little being done, of likely to be done, to educate men for the work 
of agriculture, that they have demanded, and at last have secured 
from their political servants in Congress, an appropriation sufficient 
to build and maintain, in each State of the Union, a cbllege for the 
education of farmers. This great outlay would have been totally 
unnecessary, "but for the stupid and criminal neglect of college, 
academic, and common school boards of education to furnish that 
which the wants of the people require. The scholar and the worker 
must join hands, if both would be successful. 

I next ask, what studies are necessary to teach our young m^en 
and women the history and spirit of ourg'overnment, and their rights 
and duties as citizens? There is not now, and there never was oa 
this earth a people who have had so many and weighty reasons for 
loving their country and thanking God for the blessings of civil and 
religious liberty, as our own. And yet, seven years ago, there was, 
probably less strong, earnest, open love of country in the United 
States than in any other nation of Christendom. It is true, that the 
gulf of anarchy and ruin into which treason threatened to plunge us, 
startled the nation as by an electric shock, and galvanized into life 
its dormant and dying patriotism. But how came it dormant and 
dying? I do not hesitate to affirm that one of the chief causes was 
our defective system of education. Seven years ago there was 
scarcely an American college in which more than four weeks out of 
the four gears' course w^ere devoted to studying the government and 
history of the United States. For this defect of our educational sys- 
> tem I have neither respect nor toleration. It is far inferior to that of 
Persia three thousand years ago. The uncultivated tribes of Greece, 
]vome, Lybia, and Germany surpassed us in this respect. Grecian 
children were taught to reverence and emulate the virtues of their 
ancestors. Our educational forces are so wielded as to teach oiir 
children to admire most that which Is foreign, and fabulous, and 
dead. I have recently examined the catalogue of a leading New 
England college, in which the Geography and History of Greece and 
Rome are required to be studied five terms; but neither the History nor 
the Geography of the United States are named in the college course, 
or required as a condition of admission. Our American children 
must know all the classic rivers, from the Scamander to the Yellow 
Tibofi must tell you the length of the Appiau Way, and of the canal 
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over which Horace and Virgil sailed on their journey to Brundu- 
fiium. but he maybe crowned with Baccalaureate honors "without 
having heard^ since his first moment of Freshman life, one word con- 
cetning the 122,000 miles of coast and river navigation, the 6,000 
miles of canal, and the 35,000 miles of railroad, which indicate both 
the prosperity and the possibilities of his own country. 

It is well to know the history of those magnificent nations whose 
origin is lost in fable, and whose epitaphs were written a thousand 
years ago; but if we cannot know both, it is far better to study tho 
history of our own nation, whose origin we can trace to the freest 
and noblest aspirations of the human heart — a nation that was formed 
from the hardiest, purest, and most enduring elements of European 
civilization — a nation that, by its faith and courage, has dared and 
accomplislied more for the human race in a single century than 
Europe accomplished in the first thousand years of the Christian era. 
The New England township was the type after which our Federal 
Government was modeled; yet it would be rare to find a college stu- 
dent who can make a comprehensive and intelligent statement of the 
municipal organization oi the township in which he was born, and 
tell you by what ofiicers its legislative, judicial, and executive func- 
tions are administered. One half of the time which is now almost 
wholly wasted, in district schools, on English Grammar, attempted 
at too early an age, would b« sufiicient to teach our children to lovo 
the Republic, and to become its loyal and life-long supporters. After 
the bloody baptism from which the nation has arisen to a higher and 
nobler life, if this shameful defect in our system of education be not 
speedily remedied, we shall deserve the infinite contempt of future 
generations. I insist that it should be made an indispensable condi- 
tion of graduation in every American college, that the student must 
understand the history of this continent since its discovery by Euro- 
peans, the origin and history of the United States, its constitution of 
government, the struggles througli which it has passed, and the rights 
and duties of citizens who are to determine its destiny and share 
its glory. 

Having thus gained the knowledge which is necessary to life, 
health, industry, and citizenship, the student is prepared to enter a- 
wider and grander field of thought. If he desires that large and lib- 
eral culture which will call into activity all his powers, and. make 
the most of the material God has given him, he must study deeply 
and earnestly the intellectual, the moral, the religious and the aesthetic 
nature, of man; his relations to nature, to civilization, past and 
present; and above all, his relations to O-od. These should occupy 
nearly, if not fully, half the time of his college course. In connec- 
tion with the pliilosophy of the mind, heshouldstudy logic, the pure 
Mathematics, and the general laws of thought. In conneption with 
liioral philosophy, he should study political and social ethics^ a sci- 
ence^ so little known either in Golleges or Congresses, {'^omiaent 
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among nil the rest should be liis study of the wonderful history of 
the human mce, in its slow and toilsome march across the centuries — 
now buried in ignorance, superstition, and crime; now rising to the 
sublimity of heroism, and catching a glimpse of a better destiny; 
now turning remorselessly away from, and leaving to perish, empires 
and civilizations in which it had invested its faith, and courage, and 
boundless energy for a thousand years, and plunging into the forests 
of Germany, Gaul, and Britain, to build for itself new empires better 
fitted for its new aspirations; and, at last, crossing three thousand 
miles of unknown sea, and building in the wilderness of a new hemi- 
sphere its latest and proudest monuments. To know this as it ought 
to be known, requires not only a knowledge of general history, but 
a thorough understanding of such works as Guizot*s ** History of 
Civilization," and Draper^ ** Intellectual Development of Europe,** 
and also the rich literature of ancient and modern nations. 

Of course our colleges cannot be expected to lead the student 
through all the paths of this gi*eat field of learning, but they should 
at least point out its boundaries and let him taste a few clusters from 
its richest vines. 

Finally, in rounding up the measure of this work, the student 
should crown his education with that esthetic culture which will 
unfold to him the delights of nature and art, and make his mind and 
heart a fit temple where the immortal spirit of Beauty may dwell for- 
ever. 

While acquiring this class of knowledge, the stpdent is on a per- 
petual voyage of discovery — searching what he i^ and what ho may 
become — how he is related to the universe, and how the htu-raonies 
of the outer world respond to the voice withip him. It is in this 
range of, study that he learns most fully his own tastes and aptitudes, 
and generally determines what his work in life shall be. 

The last item in the classification I have suggested — that special 
knowledge which is necessary to fit a man for the particular pro- 
fession or calling he may adopt — I cannot discuss here, as it lies 
outside the field of general education ; but I will make one sugges- 
tion to any of the young gentlemen before me who may intend to 
choose, as his life-work, some one of the learned professions. You 
will make a fatal mistake if you make only the same preparations 
which Jjour predecessors made fifty or even ten years ago. Each 
generation must have a higher cultivation than the preceding one, 
m order to be equally successful, and each must be educated for 
his own times. If vou become a lawyer, you must remember 
that the science oi law is not "fixed like geometry^i but is a 
growth which keeps pace with the progress of society. The de- 
velopments of the late war will make it necessary to rewrite many 
of the leading chapters of international and maritime law. The 
destruction of slavery and the enfranchisement of 4,000,000 of 
colored men will almost revolutionize American jurisprudence. If 
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Webster were now at the bar, in the full glory of his strength, h© 
would be compelled to reconstruct the whole fabric of his legal learn- 
ing. Similai* chauges are occurring both in the medica^ andmilitary 
professions. Ten years hence the young surgeon will hardly venture 
to open an office till he has studied, thoroughly, the roedical and sui*- 
gical history of the late war. Since the experience at Sumter and 
Wagner, no nation will again build fortifications of cpstly masonry,, 
for they have learned that earth-works are not onljr cheaper, 1but a 
better defense against artilleiy. The text-books on military engiueer* 
Irig must be rewritten. Our Spencer rifle and the Prussian needle- 
gun have revolutionized both the manufacture and the pianual of arms 
—and no great battle will ever again be fought with muzzle-loadmg 
muskets. Napoleon at the head of his Old Guard could to-day win 
no Austerlitz, till he had read the military histpry of the last six 
years. . , , 

It may perhaps be thought that the siiggestion I have made concern- 
ing the professions will not apply to the work of the Christian minis- 
ter whose principal text-book is a divine and perfect revelation; but 
in my judgment, the remark applies to the clerical profession with 
even more force than Xo any other. There is no . department of his 
duties in which he does not need the fullest and the latest kno^ivledge. 
He is pledged to the defense of revelation and religion ; bu^ it will 
not avail him to be able to answer the objections of Hume and Vol- 
taire. The arguments of Paley were not written to answer the skep- 
ticisms of torday. His *' Natural Theology" is now less valuable 
than Hugh Miller's "Footprints of the Creator," or Guypt's lectures 
on "Earth and Man." The men aqd women of to-day know but lit- 
tle and careless about the thousand abstract questions of polemic 
theology which puzzled the heads and wearied the hearts of our 
Puritan fathers and motherp. That minister will make, and he 
deserves to make, a miserable failure, who attempj^s to feed hungry 
hearts On the dead dogmas of the past. More than that of any other 
man it is his duty to march abreast with thb advanced thinkers of his 
time, and be not only a learner biit a teacher of its science, its litera- 
ture, and its criticism. 

But I return to the main question before me. Having endeavored 
to state what kinds of knowledge should be the objects of a liberal 
education, I shall next inquire how well the com'se of study in 
American colleges is adapted to the attainment of t^^ese objects. In 
discussing this question, I do not forget that he is deemed a rash 
and imprudent man who invades with suggestions of change these 
venerable sanctuaries of learning. Let him venture to suggest that 
much of tho wisdom there taught is foolishness, and he may hear 
from the college chapels of the land, in good Virgilian hexameter, the 
-warning cry, " Procul O! procul este profani!" Happy for him if the 
whole body of alumni do not with equalpedantry respond in Iloratian 
verse, ^'Fehum habetin cornu; Ipnge'iiige.""' But I protest that a 
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friend of American education may suggest changes in our college 
studies without committing profanation or carrying hay on his horns. 
Our colleges have done, and are doing, a noble work, for which they 
deserve the thanks of the nation, but he is not their enemy wh<5 sug- 
gests that they ought to do much better. As an alumnus of one 
which I shall always reverence— and as a friend of all — I will venture 
to discuss the work they are doing. I have examined some twenty 
catalogties of eastern, western, iand southern colleges, and f nd tlic 
subjects, taught, and 1 he relative time given to each, about the same 
in aJl. The chief difference is in the (quantity of work required, I 
will take Harvard as a representative, it being the oldest of our col- 
leges—and certainly requiring as much study as any other. Rercejn- 
bering that the standard by which we measure a student's work for 
one day is three recitations of one hour each, andihat his year usually 
consists of three terms of thirteen or fourteen weeks each, for coii- 
veniencQ sake I will divide the work required to admit him to college, 
and after four years to graduate him, into two classes : * 

1st. That which belongs to the study of Latin and Greek; and 2d, 
that which does not. 

Now from the annual catalogue of Harvard for 1866-67 (page 26) 
I find that the candidate for admission to the Freshnlan class must 
be examined in what will require the study of eight terms in Latin, 
six in Greek, one in Ancient Geography, one in Grecian History, 
and one in Roman History, which make seventeen terms in the 
studies of class first. Under the head of class second, the candidate 
is required to be examined in Reading, in common school Arithme- 
tic and Geography, in one term's study of Algebra, and one term of 
Geometry. English Grammar is not mentioned. 

Thus after studying the elementary branches which are taught in 
all our. common schools, it requires about two years and a half of 
study to enter a college; and of that study seventeen parts are de- 
voted to the Language, History, and Geography of Greece and Rome, 
and two parts to all other subjects! 

Reducing the Harvard year to the usual division of three terms, 
the analysis of the work wfll be found as follows: not less than nine^ 
terms of Latin — there may be twelve if the student chooses it; not 
less than six terms of Greek — but twelve if he chooses it; and he 
may elect, in addition, three terms in Roman Histor3\ With the 
average of three recitations per day, and three terms per year, wc 
may say that the whole work of College study consists of thirty-six. 
parts. Not less than fifteen of these must be devoted to Latin and 
Greek, and not more than twenty -one to all other subjects. If the 
student chooses he may devote twenty-four parts to Latin and Greek, 
and twelve to all other subjects. Taking the whole six and a h^ 



* The course and method of studies at IIar\'ard have been greatly chao^^ -i' , 
siiice this was written (1867), —Editor of Thb Lisrart MAaAZiKB. .^- ^ ilf^S. 
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Tears of preparatory aud college study — we find that to earn a Baclic- 
lor's diploma at Harvard, a young man, after leaving the district 
school, must devote four-sevenths of all his labor to Greece and 
Rome. 

Now what do we find in our second, or vnda^sica'l list? It is 
chiefly remarkable for what it does not contain. In the whole pro- 
gramme of study, lectures included, no mention whatever is made 
of Physical Geography; of Anatomy, Physiology, or the general 
History of the United States. A few weeks of Senior year given to 
Guizot and the History of the Fcdei*al Constitution, and a Lecture 
on General History once a week during half that year, furnishes all 
that the graduate of Harvard is required to know of his own coun- 
try and the living nations of the earth. 

He must apply years of nrduous labor to the history, oratory, and 
poetry of Greece and Rome, but he is not required to cull a siivgle 
flower from the rich fields of our own Literature. English Litera- 
ture is not named in the curriculum, except that the student may, if 
he chooses, attend a few general lectures on modern literature. 

Such are some of the facts in reference to the educational work of 
our most venerable college, where there is probably concentrated 
more general and special culture than at any other in America. 

I think it probable that in some of the colleges the proportion of 
Latin and Greek to other studies may be less, but I believe that in 
none of them the preparatory and college work devoted to these two 
lau.juages is less than half or all the work required. 

Now the bare statement of this fact should challenge and must 
challenge (he attention of every thoughtful man in the nation. No 
wonder that men are demanding, with an earnestness that will not 
be repressed, to know how it happens, and why it happens, that, 
l>lacing in one end of the balance all the mathematical studies, all 
the physical sciences, in their recent rapid developments; all tlie 
study of the human mind and the laws of thought; all principles of 
political economy and social science, which underlie the commerce 
and industry and shape the legislation of nations; the history of our 
own nation — 4ts constitution of government and its great industrial 
interests; all the literature and history of modern civilization — plac- 
ing all this, I say, in one end of the balance, they kick the beam 
when Greece an<l Rome are placed in the other. I hasten to say 
that I make no attack .upon the study of these noble languages as an 
important and necessary part of a liberal education. I have no 
sympathy with that sentiment which would drive them from acad- 
emy and college as a part of the dead past that should bury its dead. 
It is the proportion of work given to them of which I complain. 

These studies hold their relative rank in obedience to the tyranny 

of custom. Each new college is modeled after the older ones, and 

all in" America have been patterned on an humble scale after the 

'tinitersitiea of Europe. The pt-oraincnce given to Latia and Gree>^ 
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Xtatin — ag were also tbe "Prineipia," and other scientific works of • 
Newton, who died in 1737. 

The pride of learned corporations, the spirit of exclnsiveness 
among learned men, and their want of sympathy with the mass of 
the people, united to maintain Latin as the language of learning long 
after its use was defensible. 

Now mark the contrast between the objects and demands of edu- 
cation when the European universities were founded — or even when 
Harvard was founded — and its demands at the present time. We 
have a family of modern languages almost equal in force and per- 
fection to the classic tongues, and a modern literature, which, if less 
perfect in aBsthetic form than the ancient, is immeasurably richer in 
truth, and is filled with the noblest and bravest thoughts of the 
world. When the universities were founded, modern science was 
not born. Scarcely a generation has passed since then without add- 
ing some new science to the circle of knowledge. As late as 1809 
the Edinburgh Review declared that " lectures upon Political Econo- 
my would iS discouraged in Oxford, probably despised, probably 
not permitted.** At a much later date, tiiere was no text-book in 
tlie United States on that subject. The claims of Latin and Greek 
to the Chief place in the curriculum, have been gradually growing 
less, and the importance of other knowledge has been constantly 
increasing; but the colleges have generally opposed all innovations 
and still cling to the old ways with stubborn conservatism. Some 
concessions, however, have been made to the necessities of the time's, 
both in Europe and America. Harvard would hardly venture to 
enforce itsJaw (which prevailed long after Cotton Matlrer's day) for- 
Ijidding its students to speak English within the college limits, under 
any pretext whatever; and British Can tabs have had their task of 
composing hexameters in bad Latin reduced by a. few thousand 
verses during the last centuty. 

It<iOsts me a struggle to say anything on this subject which may 
be regarded with favor by those who would reject the classics 
altogether, for I have read them and taught them with a pleasure 
and relish which few other pursuits have ever afforded me. But 
I am persuaded that their suppyorters must soon submit to a readjust- 
ment of their relations to college study, or they may be driven from 
the course altogether. There are most weighty reasons why Latin 
and Greek should be retained as part of a liberal education. He who 
would study our own language profoundly must not forget that 
nearly thirty per cent of its words are of Latin origin — that the 
study of Latin is the study of Universal Grammar, and renders the 
acquisition of any modern language an easy task, and is indispen- 
sable to the teacher of language and literature, and to other profes- 
sional men. 

Greek is, perhaps, the most perfect instiniment of thought ever 
iaTen|e4 J^y iil£^; aadlta litoratuie kasjiever b£^en equaled in purity 
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men "with melancholy -and regret, it is the waste of mortal time, 
parental moneji and puerile happiness, in the present method of pur- 
suing Latin and Greek." 

To write verses in these languages, to study elaborate theories of 
the Gre€k accent, and the ancient pronunciation of both Greek and 
Latin, which no one can ever know he has discovered, and which 
would be utterly valueless if he did discover it; to toil over the 
innumerable exceptions to the arbitrary rules of poetic quantity 
which few succeed in learning and none remember — these, and a 
thousand other similar things which crowd the pages of Zumpt and 
Ktlhner, no more constitute a knowledge of the spirit and genius of 

the Greek and Latin languages than counting the number of threads 
to the square inch in a man's coat and the number of pegs in his 
boots, makes us acquainted with his moral and intellectual character. 
The greatest literary monuments of Greece existed hundreds of 
years before the science of Grammar was born. Plato and Thucy- 
dides had a tolerable acquaintance with the Greek language; but 
Crosby goes far beyond their depth. 

Our colleger should require a student to understand thoroughly 
the structure, idioms, and spirit of these languages, and to be able by 
the aid of a lexicon to analyze and translate them with readiness 
and elegance. They should give him the key to the store-house of 
ancient literature, that he may explore its treasures for himself in 
after-Hfe. This can be done in two years less than the usual time, 
and nearly as well as it is now done. 
I am glad to inform you, young gentlemen, that the Trustees of 

- the institution in this place have this day resolved that in the course 
of study to be pursued here, Latin and Greek shall not be required 
after the Freshman year. They must be studied the usual time as a 
requisite to admission, and they may be carried further than Fresh- 
man year as elective, studies; but in the regular course their places 
will be supplied by some of the studies I have already mentioned. 
Three or four terms in general literature will teach you that the 
republie of letters is larger than Greece or Rome. The Board of 
Trustees have been strengthened in the position they have taken, by 
the fact that a similar course for the future has recently been 
annoiinced by the authorities of Harvard University. Within the 
last six days I have received a circular froni the Secretaiy of that 
venerable college, which announces that two-thirds of the Latin and 
Greek are hereafter to be stricken from the list of required studies of 
the college course, 

I rejoice that this movement has begun. Other colleges must 
follow .the example, and the day will not be far distant when it 
shall be the pride of a scholar that he is also a worker, and when the 
jworker shall not. refuse to become a scholar because he despises a 
trifier^ 
\ 1 eongrgtulate you that this change, does not reduce the amaunt o^ 
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labor required of yoi/. If it did I should deplore it I beseecli you 
to remember that the genius of success is still th^ genius of labor,. 
If hard work is not another name for talent, it is the best possible 
substitute for it. In the long run, the chief difference in men will 
be found in the amount of work they do. Do not trust to what lazy 
men call the spur of the occasion, ff you wish to wear spurs in the 
tournament of life, you must buqkle them to your own heels before 
you enter the lists. 

Men look with admiring wonder upon a great intellectual effort, 
like Webster's reply to Hayne, and seem to think that it leaped into 
life by the inspiration Of the moment. But if, by some intellectual 
chemistry, we could resolve that masterly speecU into its several 
elements of power, and trace each to its source, we should find that 
every constituent force had been elaborated twenty years before, it 
may be in some hour of earnest intellectual labor. Occasion may 
be tlie bugle-call that summons an armj to battle, but the blast of 
a bugle cannot ever make soldiers, or win victories. 

And finally, young gentlemen, learn to cultivate a wise self-reli- 
ance, based not on what you hope, but on what you perform. It 
has long been the habit at this institution, if I may so speak, to 
throw young men overboard and let them sink or swim. Kone 
have yet drowned who were worth «the saving. I hope the practice 
will be continued, and that you will not rely upon outside help for 
growth or success. Give crutches to cripples, but go you forth with 
brave, true hearts, knowing that fortune dwells in vour brain and 
muscle, and that labor is the only humaa symbol of Omnipotence. 



FUTURE GOVERNMENTAL CHANGES IN THE UNITED 

STATES. 

The tendency of events and the progress of political ideas and 
material improvement in this country towards producing a more 
compact, powerful, and homogeneous national life must be recognizee! 
by every student of public affairs. Indeed, this tendency is as wide 
as civilization, and we in America are only floating upon the broad, 
strong current of the times. In our own day, it nas changed Ger- 
many from an aggDegation of feudal states into a consolidated 
empire; it has destroyed the petty Italian principalities and built up 
in their stead a great nation; it has even proved too powerful for 
the vis iQertisa of Asiatic peoples, and has greatly modified the 
Chinese government, while wholly revdutionizing. that of Japan. 
On our own continent it has produced the Canadian Dominion anil 
has converted the United States from a loosely cemented confederacy 
into a nation, which its people spell with a big N, and to whIcU 
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they accord ample powers for self-deff^upe and self -perpetuation. 
That this tendency is Wund to produce important clianges in our 
governmental system before its -force U spent, is a conclusion we 
cannot resist. It is the purpose of this article to consider what 
these changes arc likely to be. In the discussion of the subject we 
^all enter upon a sea of speculation, but we shall not be without 
c#mpass or chart. The course of nations is shaped by general laws 
trhich, if only half perceived as yet, still furnish some clue to the 
future, and we have in our recent history many landmarks that 
show the direction we have pursued and are still pursuing. 

One thing we maybe satisnedof at the start: constitutional restric- 
tions will not long fetter the people in their efforts to realize the 
ideas of a broader and more potent nationality, whicli are now 
germinating in their minds. The day of the worship of old forms 
a'nd instruments has gone by. The old belief in the infallibility of 
the constitution, which exercised a profound influence upon the 
political thought and activity of the country during the first half of 
the century, no longer exists. It received a rude shock when the 
civil war made it apparent that the so-called sacred instrument had 
failed to make any clear provision for the unity and perpetuity of 
the nation. For it was an open question whether the right of seces- 
sion existed or not. In the North, we maintained with much pas- 
sionate logic that there was no such right. We were perfectly 
sincere, and we could not, in the heat of the struggle, see the possi- 
bility of anybody honestly holding a different opinion upon the ques- 
tion; but, now that we look back through the clear glass of history, 
we are bound to admit that our opponents were also sincere and 
that a fatal defect in the constitution had made honest difference 
not only possible but inevitable, as soon as there should arise a 
desire on the part of any portion of the population to sever their 
connection with the Union. A question which ought to have been 
settled 1^ the fmmers of the organic l^w was thus left for another 
generation to settle with the sword. FoOr years ago this infalli- 
bility notion, or rather, what there was left of it after the war and 
the adoption of the three war amendments, got a Severe blow when 
the country was brought face to face with tlic fact that there was no 
adequate provision in\he once venerated instrament for detennihing 
a disputed pre^dential election. 

At the time, by the employment of an improvised and extra- 
constitutional makeshift, we managed to tide over the danger; but 
it still exists, and until it is removed by a new amendment it will be 
Mable to make shipwreck of the public ^jcace at each recurring 
qfuadrennial election. And now, as the eyes of the people have been 
opened to these two enormous defects in the constitution, they l^egin 
to wonder that the instrument was ever held in such extraordinary 
reverence. They see that it is a coat which, although shaped with^ 
ft-' great deid df ekiU, teqaired patching in ten places before it4iad 
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been worn two years, and which, in spite of its excellent seams and 
its wonderfully elastic material, has been so far outgrown that it 
begins to constrain the movements of the nation. The fourteenth 
and fifteenth patches do not fit in well with the original material, 
and much of the old stuff is quite threadbare. The question may 
soon arise whether it would not be better to provide a new garment 
rather than to go on mending the old one. 

Whether the growing man shall be fitted with a new garment out- 
right, or the old one shall be still further renovated and extended 
from time to time, is a question we need not here discuss, feeling 
confident that important governmental changes, which l)egin to be 
demanded bjr public opinion, will be effected in one wny or the 
other, and will not long be hindered by a paper constitution made 
before the age of steam and telegraphs, wiien the country had a 
scant three millions of inhabitants, and its chief city was no larger 
than the Newark or New Haven of to-day. The important changes 
which begin to outline themselves in the future may, I think, be 
grouped in three classes. 

I. Changes in the Structure op the Government Itself. 

Such changes will undoubtedly be in the direction of greatef unity, 
simplicity and strength. The powers of the state will be to a consider- 
able extent absorbed in the national government, and the doctrine of 
state sovereignty, which has now very little vitality, save in the South, 
will be wholly abandoned. I would not venture to predict, however,' 
that state lines will be eradicated State governments have a strong 
hold upon local pride and sentiment, apart from their utility, which 
grows less and less from year to year, and they will doubtless survive as 
convenient municipal organizations and agencies of the central power 
after they have been shorn of all claim to semi-independence and 
sovereignty. We may be sure, that the constitution under which the 
hundred and fifty million inhabitants of this nation will live at the 
close of the twentieth century, will contain no such clause as that in 
the present instrument reserving to the states or the people all powei*8 
not expressly gi'anted to the national government. The clause will 
be much more likely to appear in an inverted form so as to reserve 
to the national government and the people all powers not expressly, 
granted to the states. 

It would, perhaps, be interesting to consider whether the demands 
of the new era on which we are entering — an era when the form and 
workings of government will be as sharply discussed as in the period 
following the adoption of the constitution — will result in popularizing 
the senate by making it consist of the representatives, not of states of 
unequal size, but of districts of like population, whether the presi- 
dential office will be made less political and more purely^executive, and 
whether the members of the cabinet will be made responsible to Qon- 
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gress instead of the creatures 6f the president ; but there are other 
questions of more immediate concern. A change in the manner of 
electing the president and vice-president is demanded alike by pru- 
dent statesmanship and by the good sense of the people. No reason 
for perpetuating the present clumsy and antiquated system can bo 
assigned of sufficient force to weigh for an instant against its 
manifest disadvantages, its undemocratic character, and the i3ositive 
dangers inherent in it. Tlie original theory of choosing a select 
body of men in each state to cast the vote of the state for the chief 
magistrate of the nation and his possible substitute Avas not a bad 
one, but the people would not consent to be shut out from a direct 
influence on the election. ' So, by the sole force of public sentiment 
they long ago made the electors mere voting- machines. If some of 
these machines should vote in a different way from that in which 
they were chosen to vote and thus change a result, the country 
might be brought close to the brink of civil war; and if, in the 
absence of any constitutional power to settle disputes in the counting 
of the returns by Congress, partisanship and not fairness should con- 
trol, it might easily be hurled over the brink. It will be folly to 
presume much longer on the calmness and wisdom of the people 
which luckily got us out of our snarl in 1877. Man is a fighting 
animal, we must remember, and there are few things he has 
fought over so much in the course of the world*s history as disputed 
questions of the right of kings, parliaments, or parties to administer 
government. We need not here review the many new methods pro- 
posed for the election of president and the counting of returns. The 
simplest is the best — and that is a direct vote of the people for the 
candidates. Sooner or later, I am convinced, we shall come to this 
method. There may be a transition period, during which the plan 
of voting by congressional districts will be adopted, but the senti- 
inent of solidarity, which is constantly increasing among the people, 
will in the end bring about a direct popular election. Accompany- 
. lug such a system must, of course, be a provision for counting the 
vote and settling disputes as to the validity of returns. This power, 
we may be confident, will not be lodged in Congress, which is a body 
necessarily partisan in its character, but in a judicial tribunal placed 
above the hazards and temptations of party strife, like the Supreme 
Court. 

I doubt whether the proposition for lengthening the term of the 
president to six or seven years, accompanied with a prohibition 
against re-election, which found a good deal of favor a few years 
ago, will ever be adopted. Four years is a good deal longer period 
now than when the constitution was framed, if time be measured by 
thoughts and events, by the progress of ideas, the fluctuations of 
opinion, and the development of material interests. More of the 
current of the nation's life flows through four years in these swift. 
eager, quick-thinking and quick-acting times, than filled full the 
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measure of twelve in the days of stage coaches and weekly papers. 
Once in four years is not too often for the people as a whole to ex- 
press their verdict upon the conduct of the national administration 
and the course of the party controlling it. As to a disqualification 
for re-election, guch a change in the constitution would no doubt be 
demanded if an unpopular president should succeed in foisting him- 
self upon liis party by the action of oHice-holders ^nd machine man- 
agers, but that is a contingency not greatly to be apprehended; and if 
it should occur, the remedy -would lie with the people, who could 
easily be. rid of him by electing the opposition candidate. At all 
events it is more probable that the people will take the risks of thei 
present system rather than tie tlieir own hands so that they could 
not re-elect a president whom they might greatly desire to retain in 
office for a second term. If any changes are made in the powers of 
the executive, we may expect that they will bfe in the dire<?tion of 
limiting the exercise of the power of removing and appointing public 
officers and of maintaining a policy in opposition to that of the 
legislative branch of the government. We cannot well conceive of 
aplditional power being given to the president without investing him 
with the functions of a dictator or an absolute monarch. He has 
practically more power already than the sovereign of any constitu- 
tional monarchy. The tendency of the times the world over is 
decidedly hostile to the concentration of governmental functions in 
the hands of the chiefs of states, whatever may be their titles, and 
this tendency, which overthrew MacMahon in France and threatens 
the life of Alexander in Russia, will prevent any drift in the direc- 
tion of Caesarism in the United States. 

If we should have a general revision of the constitution, something 
will no doubt be done in behalf of our ex-Presidents. The country- 
would be willing to make such provision for them as would enable 
them to live in dignified retirement, without seeking oflSce or engag- 
ing in business. Perhaps it would go further and see that it might 
at the same time make this provision for them, and obtain their 
services where their knowledge of the governmental machine would 
be peculiarly valuable. This it could do by making them life-sena- 
tors — the best possible disposition that could be made of them. 
Something ought also to be done to add* to the dignity and useful- 
ness of the oince of Vice-President. At present that officer is of no 
more value than a fifth wheel to a coach. Foreseeing that this 
would be the case, Franklin proposed, satirically, that he should be 
styled His Most Superfluous Highness. He presides over the Senate, 
when he chooses, it is true, but the Senate has always a member of 
its own body ready to take the ch^r with the title of president |?ro 
tern, and few Vice-Presidents have devoted themselves diligently^ to 
the only function they can constitutionally exercise. The fact that 
they have no power to appoint committees, or shape legislation, and 
that the Senate will not permit Itself te be held down to its own rules, 
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soon causes them to weary of their machine -like duties. The office 
cannot well be abolished, for if it did not exist the presiding officer of 
the Senate would succeed to the Presidency in case of the death of the 
incumbent, and if he should belong to the party defeated in the last 
preceding presidential election, an entire change of adrainistnition 
would take place in the midst of the quadrennial period, when the 
constitution contemplates stability of ej^ecutive policy. The purpose 
of having a second officer elected, is to secure against the contin- 
gency of death, an unbroken four years possession of the Executive 
by the pai*ty triumphing in a presidential election. To this end 
the Twelfth Amendment to the Constitution was adopted. The 
original instrument provided that the candidate having the second 
largest number of votes for President, should be Vice-President. 
This was soon seen to be a vicious arrangement, because it was sure 
to produce a Vice-President belonging to the party opposed to the 
President,, and gave to that party a du'cct interest m the President's 
death. The best suggestion I have heard relating to the Vice-Presi- 
dent is, that he should be made, ^ officio, a member of the Cabinet 
and the Governor of the District of Columbia. This would give 
him a position of dignity and importance. A lar^e portion of his 
time would be occupied with tlie affiairs of the District, which will 
need an intelligent and responsible head, as the City of Washington 
increases in population, and develops more and more of the charac- 
teristics belonging to the capital of the most powerful nation on the 
globe. The time is not far distant when Washington will possess 
great galleries, museums, and national schools of science, art, and 
philosophy, and will draw to itself thousands of cultured people 
from all parts of the land. The position of chief magistrate of a 
community representing the whole country, could with great pro- 
prieU^ be given to the second officer of the Government elected with 
the Pi-esident, by the whole people. 

Anothpr structural change in the Government will probably be the 
admission of Cabinet ministers, to seats in the House, where they 
can be questioned without resort to resolutions of inquiry, and 
answer without the slow formality of written communicatione. 
Many abuses would be prevented if every member of the Cabinet 
■were liable to instant inquiry as to his acts, and much more harmo- 
nious relations would exist between the men who vote the money to 
carry on the government and the men who spend.it. This beneficial 
arrangement was not provided for when the constitution was framed, 
and has been delayed since, on account of the theory of three sepa- 
rate and independent departments of the Government — a theory, I 
venture to say, which was never sound, and will not long survive. 
Government is essentially a unit. It has many functions, but only 
one essence. The notion that its various functions are separate 
entities, organized to balance and antagonize each other, arose from 
the need felt by our forefathers to protect the people agaiut a repeti- 
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K way, "wliich, with but a single 1)roak of about twenty miles, extends 

r . along the entire Atlantic coast, from Norfolk to Florida, crossing tlio 
bays and inlets, and sheltering itself behind the islands, will some 
day be opened to the free passage of coasting steamei-s. The penin- 
sma of Piorida will be pierced by a canal which will save vessels 
bound to and from Mobile, New Orleans and Galveston six hundred 
miles of sea voyage. The canal connecting Lake Michigan with the 
Mississippi will he widened so that large steamers can load at Chicago 
for New Orleans. An effort to reclaim the rich swamp lands along 

i the Mississippi River will also, we may assume, fall within the pn)- 

vince of the Gk)vernment. When the arable lands of the Far West 
arc occupied, the fact that there exist in the very heart of the conti- 
' nent, -millions of acres of the most fertile soil on the globe will arrest 
public attention, and some thoroughly scientitic plan of reclaiming 
this land, will be carried out, even though it be at the expense of 
lialf a century of steady effort, and hundreds of millions of dollars. 
The nation must undertake this task, because it is impossible in the 
nature of things for states or local communities to grapple with it, 
since the system must be a general one, and the benefits would ac-. 
crue to the entire Mississippi Valley and less directly to the country 
at large. 

I shall not weary the reader by going at length into the much-dis- 
cussed question of governmental control over railroads. All wlio 
agree with the general argument of this article will, I think, admit 
that the present system of state control is inadequate, unsatisfactory, 
and also illogical, since the roads have, by consolidation, become 
national highways, making no account of state lines. Just how far 
the government will go, or ou^ht.to go, in the direction of regulating 
the construction ana operation of these chief arteries of inland 
commerce is a question not yet ripe for answer, but wc caa scarcely 
doubt that before the present century expires there will be a compre- 
liensive system of national legislation covering the entire subject, 
protecting the public from unjust discriminations and exactions, and 
the companies from such legislative infringements upon the rights of 
property as were recently attempted in Wisconsin, securmg stock- 
holders against bein^ fleeced, and bondholders against schemes for 
defrauding them, and requiring that the principle of serving and 
benefiting the public shall be placed by the companies next after 
Jhat of earning a fair return for the capital invested. 

For the management of river and harbor improvement, the control 
of light-houses and life-saving stations, the execution of such legisla- 
tion as may be adopted for the regulation of railways, and for origi- 
nating or considering plans for the promotion of our foi?eign trade, 
we shall eventually, as I have before suggested, have a department 

* of commerce and public works, the head of which will be a cabinet 

\ . officer. Such a department has now a better reason for existing than 
Jias the Interior Department, which is nothing but a bundle of 
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bureaus lied together arbitrarily and liaving no natural relation to 
each other, arid in the future it will be a niccessity. 

A radical change in our public land system is urgently demanded 
and cannot much longer be delayed. Already the wasteful practice 
of lavishing immense gifts upon railway corporations has been 
stopped by the force of public opinion; but a great deal more than 
this negative action needs to be taken to make Ihe most of what 
remains of our unoccupied domain, and secure good conditions for 
ita settlement. Our present system of homesteading, j^re-emption, 
and sale was devised to fit the rich prairie region, where the soil is of 
neaily uniform quality and where surveys can be applied to the 
surfiace of the country almost as easily as to a sheet of paper. Now 
settlement has almost reached the verge of the strictly arable belt, 
and is scattering itself over an immense territory where agriculture 
can only be carried on in strips and patches along narrow valloj's 
capable of irrigation, and where pasturing and mining must bo the 
chief industries. In this region it is absurd to require that the home- 
steader should obtain only" 160 acres, when he needs four square 
miles for a cattle ranche, or to insist that his land diall be taken in 
an exact square when he wants to practice irrigation, and can only 
use a strip a few yards wide on the borders of a stream. Separate 
regulations applying to the arable, irrigable, pasturage, mining, and 
timber districts are demanded, and a much closer and more intelli- 
gent treatment by the government of the whole question of how l)e8t 
to deal with the vast arid, semi-arid, and mountainous district 
which forms the heart of the continent. This immense area of 
grassy plains, mountains, elevated valleys, and sandy deserts can 
never be more than ver^ sparsely populated. It will always furnish 
elbow-room and breathmg-space for a class of people who fret under 
the restrictions of close contact with their fellows. 

Eight or ten years ago the postal telegraph question was pretty 
sharply discussed in Congress and in the public prints. Nothing 
came of the discussion, for two reasons: One was a disposition to 
wait and observe the workings of the plan just adopted in Great 
Britain, and the other was a general coitivictibn that our post-ofBce 
system was not perfect enough to take upon itself the business of the 
telegraph. Since then great progress has been made by the post- 
office in the direction of efficiency, accuracy, ^nd dispatch. Three 
successive Republican administrations have given continuity of official 
tenure to most of the employees of the post-office department at 
Washington and of the chief offices throughout the country, and the 
result is a pretty good civil-service system. The fast-mails, the 
railway post-offices, the money -order systenx, and the letter-carrier 
system have all been added to the old postal arrangements within the 
past few years. There can scarcely be a doubt now that a telegraph 
system could also be advantageously added. True, we hear com- 
plaints of the English postal telegraphs, but nobody in Englaad 
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seems to seriously contemplate a return to the old corporations* lines. 
Probably our post-office people would do much better with the tele- 
graph, after a little experience, than the English are doing, because 
oar officials are more enterprising, quick-witted, intelligent, and 
polite than are those of the old country. The argumeiit in, favOr of 
a postal telegraph has never been successfully controverted. It is, m 
brief, as follows: Telegrams are letters sent by wire instead of by rail 
or other slower conveyance. If tlie government attends to the car- 
riage and delivery of one kind of missive it ought, logically, to do the 
same for the other. It can do the work more cheaply than any 
private corporation, because it has a force, of officers and employees^ 
and could undertake the additional labor with comparatively little 
additional expense. It can give the public what no company can or 
will give — ia cheap uniform rate on telegrams, as it has already done 
on letters. The present system of telegraph rates resembles the 
))Ostal system of forty years ago, when it cost ten cents to send a 
letter from New York to Buffalo, and twenty-five cents to Chicago. 
The postal telegraph could be operated without loss at a very iSw 
rate. Probably a charge of ten cents for all messages ii^iae the 
United Slates would be sufficient. Small villages that are now with- 
out telegraph facilities, because there is lio profit to be made out of 
them, would be reached b}' the postal telegraph, the postmaster 
being at the same time the telegraph operator. The telegraph would 
be popularized and its uses greatly extended. Sooner or later these 
arguments will prevail over the opposition^f powe^f^l monopolies, 
the dullness of the Congressional mind, and the lingering remnant of. 
the old loose-government theory. We are a wonderfully smart 
people, but we are sometimes wofully behind the rest of the world. 
We borrowed postage-stamps, the uniform postal. rate, and the 
money-order system from Europe, and we shall soon borrow the 
postal telegraplL 

III. Changes Affecting Social Life. 

• ■ ■■ ' 

It would be a matter of profitless^ though perhaps entertain- 
ing, speculation to attempt to indicate the possible effects upon 
the social structure that may come from the gnidual strengthen- 
ing and broadening of the powers of the national government. 
In one or two directions, however, there are important charges 
which may be pretty clearly foreseen already.; Either by a con- 
stitutional amendment, or by a provision in a new constitution, 
full control over marriage and divorce will be^ I venture to pre- 
dict, vested in Congress, and a system of simple, clear, and liberal 
laws will be adopted, prescribing what shall constitute legal 
marriage, recognizmg the equal rights and duties of the sexes 
in this relation^ and specifying the causes and methods of divorce. 
The marriage institution, which lies at the foundation of modern 
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of American life which ran clear and swift during the early part of 
the century is clogged and polluted with these vile elements. I 
have no sympathy with the passionate nativism of the know-nothing | 

movement of twenty -five years ago, and do not Iwlieve it will ever -j 

be revived; but 1 do think a government which claims the right to 
keep diseased cattle out of the country, has the ''jglit to keep but 
morally and physically diseased human beings. The *' refuge of 
the oppressed of all nations** talk does very well for Fourth ofjuly 
oratoiy, but it is the part of statesmanship to realize that America 
belongs first of all to Americans and their descendants, and that if 
we are to share our heritage with people from other lands we have 
the right to insist that they shall not come to subsist upon our 
charity, or to rob us, or to spread a moral pestileqce. We have the 
right, further, to require that they shall be of « st<x?k which will 
mix well with our own, and eo to strengthen and beautify the com- 
ing American race. Our duty to posterity and to civilization 
demands that we should save this continent, of which we are the 
custodians, from being the scene of the jealousies and strifes of 
clashing races, and should do what in us lies to give St a bomogene^ 
ous population, competent to develop its wonderful ifesources, and 
to lead the intellectual and material progress of the world. The 
practical step which the government can take in this direction is to 
assume control of the whole matter of immigration, require an 
inspection at foreign ports by our consuls, or by special agentn 
appointed for the purpose, of all emigrants destined for our shores, 
prescribing qualifications as to moral character and Ability for self- 
support, and prohibiting ship-masters from bringing over any per- 
sons not provided with certificates issued after fiacli inspectxoiu 

PV. Changes in Fobbiok Polict. 

"We have happily got beyond the bumptious, bullymg stage of pur 
national career when we thought we were su^cieut unto ourselves, 
and had no need of the friendship of other countries^ fai4 ima^ned that 
vre <30uld whip all creation if it dai'ed interfere with us. \Ve have 
also got rid of the rude fillibusteriug spirit which jbecompanled that 
era of our growth. We talk very little al)out our manifest destiny; 
we neither patronize nor browbeat tlie weaker nations upon this con- 
tinent, and we are not constantly reminding European powers that 
thev have no right to liold any possessions on thissioe of the Atlantic, 
ana that they continue to hold them only by our forbearance. In a 
word, we no longer resemble a hot-headed youtlt^ 4ruak witji success 
and a sense of his own half-used pibwers; Imt we are Hke a sober, full 
grown man, busj^ with the labors and problems of U£e, and too much 
occupied in cultivating hisow n domain to covet tbdae of his neigh boi-s. 
The time will doubtless come, however, when we siftiii make larger 
efforts, stimulated by a wise government policy; ta e£ten4 our com- 
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merce throughout tbo world, and when wo shall seek, with pru- 
dtjnce, patience, and sagacity to bring all lands and regions in Nortii 
America under our control. In that time we shall foster our mer- 
cantile marine, instead of burdening it with imposts and shall givo 
it the protection of a powerful navy. A railroad through Mexico, 
Central Ameripa, and the Isthmus to South America, will be con- 
structed with American capital as a national undertaking of immense 
future .importance. The Panama Canal, whether built by De Lcs- 
eeps or by our own engineers, will be completely under American 
control. The Canadian provinces, inhabited as they are by people; 
of our own race and language, accustomed to public education and 
self government, will be brought to see how barren of prondse i^ 
their colonial condition and how greatly their material and intel- 
lectual development will be furthered by a union with us. Without 
compulsion or unfriendliness on our part, but simply as the lesuU 
of a wise persistent policy looking to their voluntary annc^xaiion. 
they will finally become states of the American Union. AVe shall 
thus receive an accession of nearly four millions of population and 
shall obliterate our only long inland frontier, and open to our people', 
whatever resources the extreme north may have hidden behind tho 
screen of Canadian lethargy. 

The West India Islands and the tropical continental laiuis of 
Mexico and Central America, with their degraded mixed populations 
and their climate working against the development of a vigorous, 
progressive race, are not likely to be made partners in our govei-ii- 
mental system — not, at least, until they can be thoroughly regmei- 
ated by fresh blood and the influences of Anglo-Saxon civilization. 
They may, however, come into a condition of partial union and bo 
brought within tho range of our postal and customs sysrtem; and 
thus be fully opened ta our commercial, mining, and agricultural 
activities. There can be little doubt that before the tendency 
towards gigantic nationalities is exhausted and replaced by another 
form of development, the whole of North America will be brought 
imderone government, and that that government, imperial in power, 
though not in form or name, will be the government of the United 
States. The energies of a people who in two generations have sub- 
dued and civilized the whole continent west of the Alleghaniea. will 
not be pent up within other barriers than those nature has herself 
set. The Rio Grande will prove no such barrier upon the s( ulh n^f 
the lakes upon the north; nor will the narrow sea that separates our 
southern states from the rich islands of the Antilles long keep those 
islands strange and f orcign to us. . 

When these changes come about; when the national government 

fathers to itself new powers, brings its activities closer home to the 
usinesa affairs and personal concerns of the citizen, and adopts an 
imperial policy towards the whole North American continent, will 
ilot the substance, if not the form of individual liberty be lost ? This 
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question has doubtless been running along in the reader!s mind parallel 
with the suggestions and predictions offered in this article. My 
answer will be no. I see no signs of a disposition on the part of the 
American people to j'ieici one iota of the right of self government 
The^ will shift governmental functions from the stale to the nation, 
and enlarge the scope of these functions when they Ihrnk it can be 
done for the public benefit, but in so doing they will in no wise 
abandon the foundation idea upon which our system is based, that 
all iust powers of ^vernment are derived from the people. The 
tenaency of the age is towards the acknowledgment of this principle 
even in the old hereditary monarchies. Kings are proud to rest their 
title on the will of the people. With the solitary exception of Ger- 
many, there has been substantial progress within the past few years 
in every country of Europe towards the recognition of popular rights. 
It is not reasonable to suppose that here in Ameiica, with our 
universal education, our independence and manliness of character,, 
and our inestimable inheritance of just ideas as to the nature of 
governmental powers, we are going to face about and march to tho 
rear towards absolutism or aristocracy. If such a thing should 
ever come to pass it will be the result of a decline in civilization the 
world over, and the decline will be final, for there is no barbaric 
race, with rude virtues, shut up in any forest of the North, like tho 
Goths and Vandals of old, to come forth and regenerate the world. 

Another question will doubtless be asked. How long will this 
tendency towards powerful central governments, which we feel in 
common with the rest of the world, continue to operate? And if it 
is not a finality, what is to come after it? That it will outlast our 
time and the times of our children's children we can scarcely doubt. 
What will come after it, therefore, concerns us little, but, scanning tlie 
lessons of history, we may foresee that the pendulum will swing to 
the other side, and that the next great progressive movement of civil- 
ization will be made by the aid of small, highly organized states^, at 
peace with each other, working out in friendly rivalry the problems 
of tlie development of the human race. 

E. V. Smalley. 
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It may be well here to mention, what has not always been sufficiently ob- 
served, that the distinction between continuous empire, and empire severed 
and dispersed over sea, is vital.— W. E. Gladstone. 

Ik the Contemporary Review for September appeared an article 
from the pen of Mr. George Anderson, M. p., on the future of tho 
Canadian Dominion. It forms one of a great numb^ of pamphlets. 
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articles, and essays which have been written during the past few 
years, urging the federation of Jilngland and her colonies in one great 
empire. The writers on this subject have generally extended their 
views to t^ie wliole of the English colonies. Mr. Anderson confines 
himself to Canada, as being in every sense the premier colony^ and 
as the one whose clatms to complete independence will first come up 
for coiisidemtion before English statesmen. The writer is evidently 
prompted by patriotic motives, and is penetrated by a strong desire 
to contribute somethiog of value towards the solution of a confess- 
edly difficult problem. He wishes to see England and Canada united 
in a federal empire, apparently because he thinks such a result would 
be beneficial to England and to her great colony likewise. While 
admiring Mr. Audei-son's spirit, 1 cannot adopt his conclusions; and 
I propose, therefore, to state briefly the case on behalf of the annex- 
ation of Canada to the United States. In taking up this position I 
am aware that I am advocating what is regaided — and naturally 
regarded — in England as the unpopular side. However, I do so 
solely hecause I am convinced of the futility of schemes for a Bri- 
tannic federation. As an Englishman, my natural bitis would be 
towards the side represented, not only by Mr, Amlerson, but by Mr. 
Forster, Mr Childers, and other promment British statesmeti, and 
by a considei-able number of Canadians. 

Mr. Anderson is undoubtedly right in asserting that this important 
question is rapidly coming on for practical solution. The atatus quo 
oannot, so far as Canada is concerned, be maintained for many yoais 
longer. The development of the United States, and the growing 
discontent of Canada herself, alike forljid it. An enormous lenitory 
of three and a half millions of square miles, with an increasing pop- 
ulation, with growing commerce, with great cities lising to aflluence 
and renown, cannot be much longer retained as a mere colonial 
appendage. It will not do to say that the Canadians have perfect free- 
dom and self-government, that the authority of the crown is still 
more nominal than in Engktnd, and that, therefore, Canada possesses 
all the substantial elements of national life. The very fact tliat 
Canada has certain elements of a vigorous nationality which, if placed 
under favorable conditions, would develop, only renders the feeling 
of colonial status and the rank of a mere dependency more irksome 
to an ambitious people. Canada has really no national life; she is 
entirely provincial; and this provincialism is, to her best citizen^ a 
cause of growing dissatisfaction with the position in which they find 
themselves. When they were a small and feeble folk, the condition 
of colonists did not appear to them in itself disagreeable; but now 
that "the little one has become a thousand,*' the mere colonial status 
is strongly resented by that self-respecting dignity in the absence of 
which the opinions of the Canadians, whatevei* they were, might 
safely be disregarded. It is to be feared that this attitude of the 
<Janadian mind is scarcely understood in this country. The bulk ot 
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'English people, after all, hardly realize the fact ihat Canada is as 
large as Europe; they have heard it sis a geographical fact, but they 
do not understand it as a practical reality. Jolin Bull hns a notion, 
T?hich it is by no means easy to dislodge from its placid restiug-placc 
iu his cranium, that other peoples, even altlioiigh their territory 
would absorb his island twenty times over, must or ought to feel it 
a great privilege to be politically connected with hiurin some way 
or other. The union niay be of the most fi'agile description ; it may 
confer upon him no advantage whatever; but his love of presiigo i^ 
gratified, and his "imperial instincts " lead him to feel some kind 
of genuine satisfaction. It is necessary, however, for John Bull to 
uniterstand that the rising nationalities of great continents may take 
a different view, and that they certainly will not consent to reraaiu 
permanently in the position of mere colonists. The impatience of 
the slightest "imperial" control, and the taxing of the products of 
the mother country, are quite sufficient proofs of this. If the infant 
is so vigorous, so little amenable to home influences, what will the 
adult be? All profitable discussion of this question, therefore, must 
proceed on the assumption that the present relations of England 
and Oaaada ai^e essentially transient, and cannot be maintained 
beyond a few more years. The ground being thus cleared, three 
alternatives present themselves: Canada may become an independ- 
ent republic; or she may enter into some future Britannic, federal 
empire; or she may become absorbed into the United States. 

Now, in common with most persons who have given any attention 
to the subject, I believe the first of these courses to be impracticable. 
Canada could not maintain her independence. If any dispute arose 
between her and her great southern neighbor which involved war, 
she would speedily succumb, and would be annexed to the United 
States. Canada is not sufficiently permeated by any vigorous senti- 
ment of nationality to resist the powerful attractive force of the 
American democracy. She answers to Leigh Hunt's conception of 
the United States: "As a nation, I cannot get it out of my head that 
the Americans are Englishnaen with the poetry and romance taken 
out of them; and that there is one great counter built along tlieir 
coast from north to south, behind wliich they are all standing like 
so many linen-drapei*s. They will be far otherwise, I have no doubt, 
in time, and this unchristian opinion of them have come to nothing.'* 
Certainly this is a sufficiently ludicrous picture of the Americans of 
the present day, who are diverging more and more from the English 
type, who have the beginnings. of a new literature, and in whom we 
can already detect the germs of an altogether new national life. 
But it is much in accord with the actual condition of the Canadian 
people, who want alike the grandeur and dignity of tl>e old nations 
of Europe, and the marvelous force and colossal energy of the 
United Btates. Canada seems to lie stranded there among the snows 
and ice of the North, separated alike from the historic culture of 
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Europe and from llic heroic aspirations of America; sharing none 
of the precious traditions of Enghmd. and ttntoudied by tlie hreatli 
of democratic freedom which sweeps through the United Slates. It^^ 
is interesting materially to tiie Brilisli laborer and vood-consumer; ifc 
lias not a shadow of intellectual signilicance for the thinker. This 
may not be i;s fault; it is, at any rate, its misfortune — a misfortune 
v.'hlch seems to remove it from the category of possible independent 
natiocalities. It may be said that the United States are l>eing colo- 
nized now rather by stomaclis than by brains; but the United States 
are a nation ivith grand traditions. The colonization of New^ Eng- 
land; the planting of Pennsylvania; the revolutionary struggle^ 
which, as represented in Franklin, Samuel Adams, and Jefferson, 
v/as rather a development of the great intellectual movement of the 
eighteenth century than a mei*e contest against the English King 
and Parliament; the anti-slavery contest; and, finally, the Civil War — 
all these developments of the great modern democratic movement have 
made of America a land of idcjis, and have invested even tbeyoungraw 
States of the West with a halo of poetry and romance. As compared 
with this, Canada has mcR'ly to tell of upwards of a ceiltury of stag- 
nant provincialism, relieved only by a third-rate insurrection. I 
have spoken of the existence of the United Stales as a barrier to the 
formation of a Canadian nation. Mr. Anderson says:-^" There is 
surely abundant room on that huge continent for two great nations 
side by side to wage an honorable rivalry in subduing the forces of 
Nature to the needs and use of man." 1 am inclined to doubt this. 
To those who merely look at the material side of the question it may 
seem quite possible that two, or even twenty, nations should exist 
on the North American continent. That continent is more than 
double the size of Europe, and is incomparably richer in natural 
resources; and it is true that Europe sustains a gteat numl>erof 
separate nationalities. But the nations of Europe have been formed 
in natural methods; they are of different languages, races, religions, 
traditions. Any division of North America into separate' nationali- 
ties must be an artificial work. There we see at the present moment 
a marvelous blending of peoples into one new nationality; in short, 
while the European development has l)een hetei'ogeneous and dispers- 
ive, the Americtm pi'ocess is collective and homogeneous. America 
welcomes and assimilates all peoples, and produces in the next gen- 
eration a new type of national life. And surely one Europe is enough 
in the history of the world. It is quite unnecessary that the costly 
experiment should l)e in any way repi*oduced on the soil of a free 
continent. I have no sympathy with those who would make of 
America another Europe — a continent of frontiei*s, of soldiers, and 
of governments overshadowing the people. Something quite differ- 
ent \\ I believe, in store for America and the world. The essential 
condition ^f^merican progress is internal peace. In spite of her 
ast recuperative powers, the Civil War inflicted on her a blow which 
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is still felt. The en frail cliisement of her people was a grand accom- 
plishment, but it was paid for at a great price. The American sys- 
tem, with its State interdependence, and its international court of 
justice, presents the natural condition for an orderly peaceful 
development — a condition which cannot be obtained in Europe, wilh 
its separate nations and consequent standing armies. The two sys- 
tems are mutually exclusive, llie establishment of a separate Cana- 
dian republic would put an end to ihis state of things, or rather 
would prevent its complete realization. The tendency of the Korth 
American contirteut is to union and amalgamation; a Cunadiau 
republic would be an artificial graft. This, of course, supposes tlu 
permanence of such a republic. But the essentially artificial naturo 
of the whole thing would so speedily become apparent, the ration 
d'etre of a separate State would be so difficult to find, the Stale 
would be so small, so powerless, when compared wilh the great 
Hepublic, that, sooner or later, Canada would be drawn into tho 
embrace of the Union. That thinly peopled federation of States 
along the Atlantic seaboard which began to exist as a separate 
power a century ago, has, I repeat, proved itself lo possess a vast 
assimilative force. The South, the Mississippi region, California, 
Texas, and Oregon have all been drawn in. The British Govern- 
ment, until recently by no means well-disposed towards the United 
States, have been unable to prevent this absorption of vast territories 
by the Union. In the case of the Elaine boundary, Great Britain 
gixve up the larger and more valuable part of the territory in dispute; 
and the dispute respecting the Oregon boundary was,settled distinctly 
in favor of the United States. It is quite certain that a weak Cana- 
dian Government could not, except with external support, stand 
against a power such as this. If, however, she obtained outside 
help, she would pi-actically be, whatever she might call hei"self, a 
subject power. She could not be regarded as in any sense independ- 
ent. But what reason is there to suppose that Canada would choose 
to stand permanently aloof from the adjacent Republic? Would it 
be to her interest to do so? By reason of her comparatively small 
resources she could not compete with the Union in ottering attrac- 
tions to the great European immigration, and upon that only could 
she rely for fresh stores of strength and wealth. By becoming 
merged in the United States she would at once enjoy the benefit — 
heretofore denied — of free trade with all the rest of the vast federa- 
tion, and she would at once be relieved from the anxiety which must 
ever be occasioned by the immediate presence of an all-powerful and 
possibly hostile neighbor, separated from herself by no natural or 
well-defined boundary. Tlie pressure of natural forces and self- 
regarding motives would impel the young and weak State into a 
union with tlie great and vigorous neighboring Republic, and the 
dream of a separate nationality would have vanished. 

I think, then, we may safely disregard the first of these altern 
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tives; that of a separate aational independence* It is impracticable, 
and presents to our imagination no very attractive pictui*e. Let us 
consider, tlien, tlie second of these alternatives — that advocated by 
Mr. Acderson — viz., incorporation in some way into a future federal 
British empire. 

If this alternative is to be impartially weighed and considered, the 
English critic must endeavor to perform a by no means congenial 
task — viz., to divest himself, ag far as possible, from English bias. 
This nation has built up a vast colonial system in distant C(intinents, 
and her people are naturally proud of her achievemeiits. They dwell 
with feelings of pride on the morning drum-beat of the garri8<?ns 
which, as Daniel Webster said, "journeying with the sun and keep- 
ing company with the hours, epcircle the whole earth with the mar- 
tial airs of Great Britain." The possible break-up of this "etbpire" 
is not viewed with coniplacency— nay^ is scarcely tolerattd, even m 
thouffht, by most Englishmen. But in reality w hat is the character 
of this ** imperial" dominion? Compare it, not with a unified State 
such as France or Russia, but with a federation such as the United. 
States. Every law passed by Congress is binding on all parts of the 
Union — in Texas or Oregon, as well as in New York or Massachu- 
setts, The constitution, with all its amendments, is in force equally 
in every State, and it can, as a matter of fact, be enforced by federal 
officers. All parts of the Union are in easy and rapid communica- 
tion with one another, and all form vital constituent elements of the 
saoie nation. This indeed is the crucial point. The United States 
are one nation, or are, at any rate, fast becoming so. But the British 
Empire — what is it? Our laws do not apply to our colonies, and if 
they did, the home authorities would have no means of enforcing 
them. From two of our most important colonies we are separated 
by 4,000 leagues of sea, and it can scarcely be said tlmt they and we 
have an interest in common. We can no more interfere in the affahs 
of yictoria, or Tasmania, or Ontario, than in the affairs of the French 
Republic. There can, in short, be no empire — as the word * * empire ** 
has hitherto been understood — where the sovereign power cannot 
promulgate its decrees, and has no power of enforcing them if pro- 
mulgated. So that the British Empire, when subjected to the tests 
of a cold criticism or a calm analysis, is found to have a subjective 
rather than an objective existence. It is much more an affair of the 
imagination than of the actual world. If Canada were separated 
politically, as she is now separated economically and practicallj-, 
ironi England, what difference would it make to a single English- 
man? W^e should only be relieved from the function of sending out 
a roi faineant to Ottawa. W\* should lose no Canadian Empii-e, sim- 
])ly be cause we have none to lose: we cannot carry out our will in 
X'anada, and our "empire" there is consequently an imaginary one. 
The case must thcrclcre be met on rational grounds, and not on 
unds of false .sentiment ai;d illusion. AVe must get rid of what 
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Mr. Spencer calls the " patriotic bias," and endeavor to view things 
in Iheir universal aspect and relations. That we have real and sub- 
stantial elements of imperial power is true. Our coramerce covers 
the globe; o\ir shijis are on every sea; the carrjang trade of the 
■world is almost entirely in our hands. But when we talk of Ruclra 
thing as our Canadian Empire, we arc talking of something, I must 
repeiU, which has no existence. 

Now, I find that thfwe v;ho advocate the amalgamation of Canada 
in some future British federal empire, opiu-oach the question from 
the purely English point of view. Mr. Anderson, for example, saysr 
**We in the old countiy, while considering this question, cannot 
forget that all those vast western territories from which the Domin- 
ion tariff shuts out our trade are properly our own;" and then he 
goes on to detail the vast expenditure incurred by England in gecur- 
mg her Canadian colonies. But this is somewhat illusory. The 
great enterprise which will forever be associated with the names of 
Wolfe and Chatham was not tindertaken, so far as England was 
concerned, so much for the object of colonizing as for the object of 
destroying French supremacy. The European battle-field was, for 
the time being, transferred to American soil; the struggle for the 
balance of power was being waged in a distant continent. So far as 
it was a war for colonization, it was a war conducted and stipported 
by the colonists themselves. The force sent against Lonfsbirg was 
made up of Americans, whose descendants are now citizens of the 
United States, Of the American colonies, Massachusetts sent 7,000 
troops, Connecticut 5,000, and New Hampshire 8,000. England had 
Its much claim by right of conquest and expenditure of treasure to 
the Ohio valley, now included in the United States, as to Canada 
itself. An ignorant person who heard Mr. Anderson's statement 
would naturally suppose that this country, by means of unparalleled 
sagacity and magnanimity, liad expended her resources in securing 
for her children new homes across the Atlantic. Tlic colonizing 
conception was an entirely Transatlantic one; the English object was 
the destroyino: of French supremacy in America. Thy statement 
that Canada is *' properly our own seems to partake too much of 
the spirit that in former times dominated our whole colonial policy. 
Our colonies were regarded as existing simply for our own sake, for 
rendering this country great and prosperous. We have long pro- 
fessed to renounce this spirit, and, if we are to be sincere, we must 
renounce all its works. If we look at the matter impartially, w« 
must soon find out that Canada is not "properly our own, "any more 
than a child who has growato years of discretion *' lielongs " to his 
parents. Canada belongs onl^^ to its inhabitants, and its future is to 
be determined solely by considerations of their interests and their 
progress. In the ••Wealth of Nations" (book iv. c. 7), Adam Smith 
says: — 
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hat way, therefore, has the policy of Europe contributed either to the 
tablishznent or to the present grandeur of tne colonies of America? In 
y, and in one only, it has contributed a good deal. Magna virum mater! 
I and f crmed thrt men who were capable of achieviniEr such gr^at actions, 
laying thefoundation of so gieat an empire; and thei'e is no other quarter 
i\ orld of wliich the policy is capable of forming, or has ever actually and 
formed, such men. The colonies owe to the policy of Europe the educa- 
d great Tiews Of their active and enterprising founders; f nd some of the 
it and most important of them, bo far as concerns their internal govern^ 
3WC 1 it sciu-ce anything else. 

nucli,, then, we may admit — that Canada owes to England her 
and training, and certain Email loans from time to time, to 

Mr. Anderson lefers. Now, these, things can scjircely be held 
ect, to any appreciable degree, the political relations of the . 
Duntries. We do not usually expect the whole future of a 
sing child to b^e sacrificed to the caprices of an exacting and 
1 parent, even although that parent has perfoimed the usual 
[al duties of supplying sustenance and training. Nor ought 

expect this lising colony, covering such a large and fertile 
•f the earth's surface, to consider anything except her own prob- 
and development. At any rate, if we do expect more than 
lur expectations will hardly be gratified. DoubtUss. whenever 
paration comes it will be casyjlhere will be no open wounds, 
he case of England's older American colonies; for certain it 
, England will use no force to retain the connection between 
ia and lierself. The lesson of a hundred years ago will never 
-gotten. But it is desirable that England should not only 
isce in the inevitable, but acquiesce with grace, glorying in the 
th and manhood of licr vigorous Transatlantic progeny, and 
g cheerfully to see the colony take that course wliich will best. 
ce to growth and pi ogress. I dwell at some length upon this,. 
5e 1 think it essential that the Canadian question should be 
:d from the Canadian point of view — that is to say, from the 
of view of real Canadian interests, and not from the English 
erial " stand point. It is not in reality an English question, 
igland cannot be grcatl}' affected, one way or another, by any 
1 union. Such a union would not add a* square mile to Eng 

territory, or bring her a yaid nearer to her Canadian sister. 
»r Canadii it is a qiiestion of the first magnitude, affecting her 
future course. The future of an immense young country is 
considered before the feelings and ^susceptibilities of an old 
y separated from her by 8,000 miles of sea. The question, 
>re, is entirely and absolutely a Canadian question, lobe decided 
M-ences to Canadian stand-points, to be dissociated in the mind 
my " imperial " policy on the part of Great Britain, and to be 
iched solely with the object of conferring benefits on Canadji, 
L'loping her resources, of improving the condition of her ]U'ople, 
f opening up this vast district of the continent of, North 
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America to the enterprise, tho industry, and the genius of the colo- 
nists of Europe. We have tlien to aslt ourselves ^bis question, and 
this question only: Is it for the material, intelleciual, and political 
interests of the people of Canada that she should become merged in 
some future British federation? Will such a solutioo of the problem 
best promote her growth, the development -of her resources, and the 
character of her people? Tliis is the main question. 

If Canada becomes an integral part of the proposed British federal 
empire, she will become connected, as far as this country is con- 
nected, with the political system of Europe. If any complication 
arises in Europe, we become involved, or at any rate lliinU we are 
involved (which amounts to the sgime thingf), in the difficulty. By 
treaty after treaty, by the most solemn public avowals, by participa- 
tion in European conferences and congresses, England has declared 
herself an integral factor in the European system. The noninter- 
vention policy of Cobden has no strong hold on the English mind. 
The extraoidinary enthusiasm which Mr. Gladstone evoked by his 
vigorous speeches with reference to our policy in Turkey; the sym- 
path3% accompanied by active deeds, accordecl by England to Greece 
and Montenegro; the result of the late elections, when the national 
confidence in Mr. Gladstone was so signally proved;, the composition 
of the present Government and Parliament; all mdicate that English 
politicians are still determined to make our influence felt both hy 
moral and, if need be, by material means, on the Continent. Lor3 
Beaconstield's mistake was not in making use of England's influence, 
but in using it on behalf of a bad cause. The friends of absolute 
non-hitervention should bear this in mind. The Mte Liberal victory 
%va? nof their triumph; it was Mr. Gladstone's. They repudiated 
Mr Gladstone's policy in 1876-77 more strongly <han they did that 
of the Tory Government; indeed, they giive general support to Lord 
Derby so long as he was at the Foreign Ottlce. But England, in pro- 
nouncing for Mr. Gladstone's principles and method, lias decisively 
rejected the views of the non-intervention school. I am not now 
condemning or approving this vei*dict. I simply record it as a fact 
that the English people are in favor of a moderate but also firm and 
vigorous continental policy. If Canada joins us in a federal union, 
she must be a party to that policy. It must be her policy as much, 
as England's. If she is averse to it, any federal union between the 
two countries would, I venture to asSert, be absolutely impossible 
Even if Canadian ministers sat in the British Cabinet, that Cabinet 
would be composed mainly of Englishmen, would certainly be under 
the guidance of an English Premier, and Would most assui^^dly be 
under the pressure and influence of public opinion here as truly as 
it is at present. The fact that it met in Loudon, and that the Parlia- 
ment would meet in London, would subject both to London and 
English influence in a way in which they w*ould not be open t.) 
influence from Qucbc^c or Montreal. Even in the United States, 
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Coifgres? ja f^r iifc^<sf {ttnetiabie to Eastern tbnn to Western opinion. 
'VTbat would be the condition of tilings in tbe ease of two countries 
separated by S«OQtt>ini)e» of ocean? 

Politicians of Uie ** Jtego" «tamp would doubtless be delighted to 
"Welcome such a uniofl. it would gratify their •• imperial instincts." 
It mi]?hl enable them to bully Russia, or even to menace Germany. 
It would be the very jubilee of ChautinUm. But are the Canadians 
willing to be made use of in such a cause? Have they no nobler 
ambition? Bo they wish to 4ing themselves into the whirlpool of 
European strife and blodd^hed? Surely, they have a duty which 
they owe to themselves and to the continent they inhabit. Washing- 
ton, in his farewell address to the American people, advised them 
tojiave as little political, as much tommercial intercourse ns possible 
with the European natioT)s< The United States have followed their 
great hero's advice, with wonderful advantage to themselves. Are 
not Canadian Interests practically identical with those of the United 
States in this respect? That which is to the interest of one half the 
North American continent woldd seem to be to the interest of the 
other half. But this policy is not compatible, in letter or spirit* 
with the intervention in the affairs of Europe of an Anglo-Canadian 
empire. And if such an event were brought to pass, if Canada did 
U^n to interfere as a naeml)er of the British Empire with European 
matters, it is exceedingly probable that, in self-defense, the United 
States would fi ml themselves compelled to abandon Washington's 
maxim, and would accordingly begin to iiiteifere too. And thus 
Am(.*ricateould be transformed from a peaceful continent of discovery 
and progress into a second edition of Europe, involved in European 
affairs, forming its own alliiinces and possibly enlarging the area of 
disturbance and l>li>odshed. Such a condition of things would result 
in the extension of the European militarA' system to America, to the 
deych)pnient there of an interest in warlike things, and to a corre- 
sponding negleet of the most important home interests. Even if 
there were nothing more serious, there would be an absurd and 
senseless rivalry &t)veen tlie two American nationalities. This 
solution of the problem therefwe would not apparently promote the 
best interests and the industrial growth of Canada. But there might 
possibly arise niore serious consequences than mere foolish rivalry 
l>ctwei'n Canada and the United States. Speaking of the Americans, 
Mr. Anderson, says, **Tlieir Monroe doctrine is not by any means 
dead, and their hankering after the possession of Canada is a desire 
that only waits for its opportunity." I believe that there is at present 
no strong desire in the United States for tlie acquisition of Canada. 
The AmericaniJ regard the Dominion with a kind of half-contemptu- 
ous indifference. But if Canada became a member of a brand-new 
imperhd confederation, the attitude of the American people would 
undoubtedly be changed. The Monroe doctrine is certainly not 
dead, as we have recently had occasion to observe in the discussions 
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of Consress relative to the proposed Pamim^ CiltfBt. Thie e^istieDcc 
of a &o« very large or formidable colony, whose iiMtHutiotis are in 
close resemblance to those of the United Statefi, tboiij^i technically 
a violation of the so-called Monroe doctrine, Caaada being tiominnlly 
the possession of a European monarciiy, is not peHiaps practically 
regarded as such. It is, after all, only a colony, with'fio DiitioBal 
life or feeling. But let that colony become a mem lief of a fedcrnl 
empire, its leadmg public men transformed into maitiuiscs undruiis, 
witli aristocratic ideas from England taking ix)ot inthe soil of tlie ucW 
world, and is it probable that the United States would ttnd it con- 
venient to forget the Monroe doctrine? Tlie Washington GoVti*n* 
ment has constituted itself the guardian of the political fcomplcScioH 
of the American continent; and the existence of the Spanish rt*pub» 
lies in the southern division, and the overthrow of the Imperial Qor* 
ei'nment in Mexico, testify to its effective force. The United 6iaios 
indeed control the American continent in a sense in which no otlK-r 
power controls any of the other continents^ It seems to ine, there 
fore, that any attempt to extend English inttuence (for that is the 
real meaningof any scheme of the kind) m America must Involve 
uain unpleasant dinerences with the Government and people of the 
United States. ? 

I have assumed above the possibility of English aristocratic ideas 
taking root in American soil. Of course I believe such a hypothesis 
res^ly untenable, partly because I believe the federation ^hemo 
to be itself untenable, partly because i feel certain that aristocratic 
notions could find no permaircnt footing in America. That the 
North American continent has been consecrated to democracy is a 
fact which every one must recognize. State chnrches were transplanted 
there, and other English institutions were taken over, but they have 
all perished before the genius of political equality. And in spite of 
the mimic court at Ottawa, and of the knighthoods which Canadian 
i^;atesmen condescend to receive in comnion with successful Lon* 
oon haberdashers and iron mongers, Candda is democratic. Thougli 
she seems to a great extent sundered from the republican energy of 
the continent, yet she has all the democratic forms, and mudi of the 
democratic temper Ontario is probably far more really democratic 
than Massachusetts was half a century ago. She is not Immpered 
by ancient traditional abuses, she is not weighed down by the burden 
of a decaying feudalism. Now, even if English statesmen had no 
such object consciously in view, thev could not avoid imparting to 
(;anada, in the event of a federal union and a common government, 
some of the aristocratic notions which still prevail here. If Canada 
resisted the court influences too strongly, it would be sufficient indica- 
tion of the incongruous nature of the union. If she had not snffl- 
cienl energy to resist the dominant English ideas, the result would he 
the Anglicizing of Canada, and the transference of English imperial 
policy to America. This, we may depend upon it, would be by no 
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means conffenial to the United States, and indeed could not and 
would upt 1)6 tolerated by tliat nation. Even if tlje laLtex result did 
not ensue (h^ it certainlv would), I have no wish, either for the sake 
of England or of .Canacm, to see the independent citizens «f the west ' 
transformed into Anglican courtiers or peers of the •'United Em- 
pire." It is not necessary that we should protest agidnst this in the 
name of liberty and progress, but simply in the name of common 
sense. Tlief peerage is already becoming sufficiently odious and 
siifficiqhtiy ridiculous for the people of this country, and we may 
shortly expect to see a determined attack made upon it. Shall we 
then extend its absurdities to a young community^ marked out by- 
nature and ordained by the course* and manner of its development 
for the realization of democratic principles and ideals? The time 
past of our natiomd life may .have sufficed for garters and ribbon*^?, 
and stars an,d crosses, and all the baubles inseparably connected with 
tilled aristocracy; and any Radical who would lend himself to the 
extension and perpetuatiou of this sort of thing is false to his prin- 
ciples and professions. 

Mr, Anderson, like most promoters of an Anglo- Canadian federa- 
tion, conveniently oinils any practical suggestions as to the method 
of working the proposed federal government. He just glances casu- 
ally at ^hat which is in reality a fatal obstacle to the "imperial" 
dreams of the promoters of this scheme. He asks: " Would British 
statesmen and , politicians be ready to admit colonial rivalry for par- 
liameutiu^ honors and for ministerial places? Would they consent 
to cut down a certain number of home constituencies to make ropm 
for colonial? And >vhJU of the House of Lords? Would it be ready 
to welcome within its august pottals a reasonable number of colonial 
peers, ^j'hetlier life or hereditary? The second of these questions 
should' rather be pat to British constituencies themselves than to 
statesmen and politicians; and tl^e answer they would make is not 
dpubtfiil. It will be Uo easy' matter for Mr. Gladstone's administra- 
tion to conceive, prepare, and. cany their next Reform bill, owing to 
the opppsition which is likely to arise from the smaller constituencies. 
These places-h^ve, or think they have, their vested interests to defend. 
They will object to be effaced for the sake of populous Lancashire or 
Durham ; and are they more likely to succumb to the claims of Onta- 
rio or Kova Scotiii? The very question suggests at once its own 
answer, '^sov woijld British statesmen be mucli more likely to admit 
colonial rivalry for ministerial places. The difficulty in forming the 
present Cabinet lay in the question, "Whom can we afford to 
exclude? Tliere. is "no difficulty from dearth of candidates; the point 
is to .select one from half a dozen equally competent men." And 
what kind of a Cabinet, could be formed? Half the posts in the 
present Cabinet are distinctively English offices; and of the, other 
half it is absolute]^ certain that such important positions as Prime 
Minister, Foreign Secretary, Indian Secretary, would, in any instance. 
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be retained by Englishmen. English statesmen may wish for a great 
empire, but there is one passion even stronger in their breasts — the 
determination, namely, that England herself shall never be effaced. 
The English people will never consent to lose their individuality 
in a heterogeneous welter of States. As to the third of the questions, 
I have already urged objections to the creation of colonial peers; and 
I will only add, that there is absolutely no reason to suppose that 
the House of Lords would welcome life-peers from Canada. . Tho 
probabilities are all the other way. . 

I have always understood that all our leading statesmen, on both 
sides, were totally opposed to converting Parliament into a federal 
assembly. This, indeed, is the chief objection urged against th 3 
Irish demand for home rule. Lord Beaconsfield and Mr. Gladstone, 
Sir Stafford Northcote and Mr. Forster, Lord Salisbury and Lord 
Hartington, are all at one on this point. Mr. Fawcett has said that 
no English statesman can ever entertain the idea. The great debate 
in the House of Commons in 1874 on Mr. Butt's resolution turned 
almost entirely on the possibility of federation. Every responsiblj 
statesman in the House rejected the policy of federation as utterly 
impossible in relation to the British Government. The British Par- 
liament, they declared, can only exist as the Parliament of a compos- 
ite state, not as a fedei'al assembly. But if Canada be admitted to 
a federal union, Parliament will become a federal body, and the case 
for Irish home rule will have been conceded. The Irish are at least 
as truly a nation as the Canadians. Are there Catholic and Prot- 
estant factions among the former? So th^re are among the latter. 
And if this be the case, we shall require, as Mr. Forster has pointed 
out, a Supreme Court, similar to that of the United States, above 
Parliament. The supremacy of Parliament will be gone, and a new 
federal assembly will sit, itself amenable in certain cases to a new 
court of justice. All this will scarcely recommend itself to English 
people, whatever may be thought of it by Canadians. But other 
considerations suggest themselves. It is necessary to inquire what 
are the conditions of a federation. This question has been answered 
by Mr. J. S. Mill, in his work on "Representative Government." 
He there lays down three conditions as essential. These are: that 
there should be a; sufficient amount of mutual sympathy among tho 
populations; that the separate States be not so^owerful as to bo 
able to rely, for protection against foreign encroachment, on their 
' individual strength; and that there be not a very marked inequality 
of strength among the several contracting States. These conditions 
do not appear to l»e fulfilled in the proposed federation. '* Mutual 
sympathy** here does not simply mean that there would be no marked 
disposition to quarrel on the pact of the members of the federation. 
It means much more than that. It signifies a unity of aim and pur- 
pose, a common interest, a common sentiment of nationality, a feel- 
ing on the part of the several populations that they mtiat be boun" 
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together, a cohesive force that shall resist all assaults. This is not, 
I venture to think, nor ever will be, the case with England and her 
colopies. The second condition does not exist, for "England would 
always be able to rely, for protection against foi'eign eDcroachment, 
on her individual strength. And assuredly she ouglrt so to i"ely; for 
nothing would be moi-e unlust, nothing would be more detrimental 
to the growth of Canada, than any attempt to make Canadians fight 
the battle of England against Russia or Germany ear Austria, in a 
cause with which populaticMis on the other 8ide of the Atlantic would 
have no concern. The third condition is still more utterly wanting. 
There would be a very ** marked inequality of strength among the 
several conti-acting States." Some persons might be disposed to cite 
the case of Gernfiauy in answer to Mr. Mill; pointing out the immense 
pi-edominance of rrussia in the German Empire over ail the other 
States, To this I must reply that the German Empire is no time 
federation; it is simply a Prussianized Germany, the production of 
which has been the great object of Prince Bismarck's life. The 
proposed British federal ernpn^ would, in like manner, if it were 
possible to form it, be simply an Anglicized federation, the objec- 
tions to which I have already indicated. 

There are other practical objections against this proposed federa* 
tion which have been set forth with such ability by- Mr. Mill in the 
work already alluded to, that I cannot do bettei* than reproduce his 
words: 

The feelings of equity, and conceptions of public morality, from which these 
suggesticms emanate, are vrorthy of all praise; but the suggestions themselves 
are so incotudstent with rational principles of government, that it is doubtful if 
they have been seriouslv accepted as a possibility by any reasonable thinker. 
Countiies sepuated by. half the globe do not present the natural conditions for 
being under one government, or even members of one federation If they had 
sufflcientJy the same inter^ts, they have not, and never can have, a sumcient 
habit of tiuing counsel together. They are not part of the same public; they 
do not discuss and deliberate in the same arena, but apart, and nave only a 
most imperfect knowledge of what passes in the minds of one another. They 
neither know each other's objects, nor have confidence in each other's prin- 
cii^es of conduct. L^ any Englishman ask himself how he should like his 
des^iesto depend on an assembly of whicb one third was JBritish- American, 
and another third South- African and Australian. Yet to this it must come, if, 
tlierewere anything like fair or eoual representations; and would not every' 
one feel that the representatives of Canada and Australia, even in matters of 
an imperial character, could not know, oi' feel any sufiQcient concern for, the 
interests, opinions, or wishes of English, Irish, and Scotch? Even for strictly 
federative purpose the conditions do not exist, which we have seen to be 
essential to a federation. England is sufRcient for her own protection without 
the colonies; and would be in a much stronger, as well as more dignified, posi* 
tion, if separated from them, than when reduced to be a single member of an 
American, African, and Australian confederation. Over and above the com- 
merce which slie nii^t equally enjoy after- separation^ England derives little 
advantage, except m prestige, from her dependencies: and the little Bh» 
does denve is quite outweighed by the expense they cost her, and the dissem- - 
ination they necessitate of nor naval and military force, wliich. In ca^ of war, 
or any real apprehension of it, requires to be double or treule what would be 
needed for the defense of this counti'y £:k>ue. 
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In Ihis passage Mr. Mil! arjfues againBt the admlssJon of Australia 
and Soutli Africa as "well as Canada to any such ftonfed(*rncy as that 
proposed; and indeed it is iiecewarj' to consider tlie case of these 
otlier colonies. Tlie arg^iments which apply in the case of Cnnad;v 
equally apply in these other instances. Bpite of the niiicli greater 
distance, it would be as easy or difficult to federate Australia and 
New Zealand with Great Britain, as to Join Canada in the mmtj fed- 
eral union, since, in tlie former instance, the question is not rompli- 
rated by the close proximity of a great republic, such as the United 
States. 

Tliere is one other practical difficulty which I must not omit to 
mention— that is, the kind of legislation on which the pro|)oi5ed fed- 
eral assembly would be engaged. What kind of bills would be 
introduced into such a Parliament? Would the same questions W 
discussed that are now dealt with by our actual Parliament? What 
have been the principal subjects of discussion during the past ses- 
sion? Compensation to Irish tenants in certain distressed districts; 
ground game; tlie case of Mr. Bradlaugh; the liability of employer* 
m the case of persons injured while employed in their service /the 
burial of dissenters from the Anglican Cbnrch — all these questions 
are purely home questions, which can only be appreciated and under- 
stood in any practical sense by persons living within the four peas. 
It would be as rational to invite representatives from New York or 
Illinois, from Prussia or Bavaria, to discuss these questions in a 
Parliament in Loiidon, as to ask the assistance of meml>ers from 
Quebec, Manitoba, or British Columbia. And. during the next two 
or three decades we may look forward to a discussion of home ques- 
tions in Parliament more vigorous, more intense, more enrnest, tlum 
England has experienced since the Reform bill of 1832. Vital qucs 
tions are at stake which will be fought out with almost uuequaled 
bitterness. The attitude of the House of Lords towards Mr. Fovster's 
very small Irish measure sufficiently indicates the jealousy of land- 
law reform entertained by the privileged class. Look, too, at the 
large question of the Established Church. The bare notion of Invit- 
ing Canadians to discuss and take part in settling these purely English 
questions seems to me, I must confess, too absurd to be seriously 
entertained by any thoughtful politician. But if this proposed federal 
union were carried into effect, either this would be the result, or an 
entirely new federal assembly would be constiiuted over and above 
the English ParUament. The ancient Parliament of England, hith- 
erto supreme in the state, would, by the latter plan, be reduced to 
the condition of the Prussiam Landtag, or the Legislature of New 
York. We may feel tolerably certain that neither of these schemes 
will ever be proposed, much less earned, by any English statesman. 
It is easy to talk vaguely about a great British federated empire so 
long as we do not come to details. But these glittering bubbles of 
federation have an unpleasant tendency to dissolve in the stern grasp 
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of the political student. The fact is that the one fatal obstacle to all 
proposals of the kind is that the various factors of tlie British 
fempire cannot constitute one nation. Cordial alliance, intimate and 
friendly union, are within their rea^h, but the hard facts of Nature 
forbid any closer tie. Intiniacy^is possible: a common nationality 
is impossible. Mr. Anderson says that Canada *• must be allowed 
to feel through all her nerves and fibers that she has a share in our 
national life, that she contributes in some way to the framing of our 
imperial policy, and that she participates fully in our greatness and 
glory." Well, so far as I am aware, no British statesman has any 
desire to prevent Canada from feeling all this, if she can. There is 
no question of •' allowing;" the question is of her ability to share in 
another life than hers. The great question for England is, how to 
get rid of her feudal and monarchical remains in the easiest way, 
and with the least turmoil, so as to permit the free growth of tlVe 
new Commonwealth. But this question has no interest for Canada. _ 
She has no feudalism, no monarchy, no official priesthood, no heredi-' 
tary chamber; her institutions are democratic, bom of the present, 
the" outcome of the new life and political genius of our age. The 
two peoples are different in their circumstances, their en vironncient,^ 
their political and social customs, their habitual thought and senti- 
ment. We can no more transport English life, English national 
feeling, to American soil and keep it so, than we can transport bur 
humid atmosphere, our cold summers, our November fogs. If we 
send out emigrants from England, in a few years they willTiave 
become American. The structure of their minds, the cast of their 
thought, will have been modified by the new life in the ne^ world, 
with its new wants and its new habits. Now, although great changes 
are in preparation at home, although the Established Church and 
iiereditary system will shortly be attacked with great vigor, and 
doubtless wilh ultimate success, yet it is highly probable that the 
stubborn and vigorous Conservatism of England will for many years 
be able to resist the Radical onset. It is perhaps true that some 
great European convulsion, some resistless revolutionary movement, 
some new intellectual revolt against traditional superstitions, might 
possibly shake the Enslish system to its foundations. But, in the 
absence of any such disturbing element, it may be expected that 
reformers at home will wage a long warfare against the existing 
order of things. Piivilege is strongly fortified, firmly intrenched, 
and if it learns the art of conciliation and concession, may yet keep 
its throne for some time. Now, what would be the attitude of the 
Canadians towards all this? Would ihey be expected to hold aloof 
from these controversies? How could tliey if they were represented 
in the Parliament which meets to discuss and settle them? If they 
are not represented in that Parliament, then, as I have before said,- 
n new federal assembly must be in some way constructed, a propo- 
"tion which no English statesman could for one moment accept.- 
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Tn this coiinUy the time-honored Parliament of Westminster must 
and will, so long as she exists, be supreme* It seemed at one time 
impossible to prevent the falling into pieces of the American Union, 
in consequence of the different kind of life and social customs and 
habits, and traditional opinions which prevailed in the Northern and 
Southern States respectively. Yet they were territorially united and 
liad been accustomed for many years to act together. How much 
more difficult would be any amalgamation of countrits so radically 
different, and so distant as England and Canada. An old English 
cathedral joined on to the fa9ade of the Grand Opera in Paris would 
not be more utterly incongruous and ludicrously disproportionate 
The impossibility tlien of effecting any closer rapprochement between 
England and Canada than now exists; the impossibility of the Cana 
dian people sharing in the real life of the English nation; the impos- 
sibility of conscructmg legislative machinery to meet the emergencies 
of the case» iuid the impossibility of working such machinery if con 
structed, make up a grand total of impossibilities which present a 
full and final answer to the promoters of an Anglo-Canadian federal 
empire. 

Having endeavored to state the objections which may be enter- 
tained to the erection of Canada into an independent republic, or to 
]ier union with Great Britain in a new federal empire, I now come to 
the third alternative— viz., annexation to the United States. This 
will, I firmly believe, be found to be the only rational solution of the 
problem, as it is the one which commenas itself to an impartial 
mind, swayed by no national prejudice, and calmly looking facts of 
iNatuie and history in the face.' I may pvobably.'in the first place, 
be reminded tliat, bowever the Americans may leel ol>out it, such a 
solution would be extremely distasteful . to the Canadians. It is said 
that the United States are not loved by their northern neighbors, and 
that Canada would shrink from an intimate union with the Repub- 
lic. To this 1 would reply first, that Canada will ultimately consult 
her interests and will be governed accordingly; and that great facts 
of Nature will overcome mere temporary repugnance to that which 
will be found advantageous. In the second place, far too much has 
probably been made of the supposed dislike felt by Canadians of 
their enterprising neighbors. Petty jealousy, small bickering-^, 
trade rivalries, the little quarrels that constantly arise between tli(;se 
who live very much together — all these have been magnified inlo a 
sort of international hatred. The Canadians and Americans liavi; 
rcJilly th3 same interests. The tariffs do more to keep them aj^undcr 
than anything else; and, if united, these tariffs, to.Lfether wltli the 
artificial boundary, would, ipso facto, cease. In tiie third ] laco, 
there cannot be greater rivalry or jealousy, and there must bj far 
more compatibility of temperament between the United Stales txA 
Canada now, than existed a hundred years ago between the several 
Suites. Consider the elaborate arguments of the Federalist by v.hieh 
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would be novel, intricate, embarrassing. But tlie annexation of 
Canada to the Union would l)e, comparativel}' speaking, mere child's 
play. The various provinces — Quebec, Ontario, etc. — would simply 
become States of the Union, self-governing, as l)eforc, but sending 
representatives and senators to Washington. The great outlying 
districts, as yet unpeopled, would, like the north-western districts 
of the Unitea States, be divided into territories. All local govern- 
ment would go on in just the same way as before, and no man would 
:perceive the change until he began to breathe the new life of the 
young republic. In several small matters, the most important of 
wliicb is coinage, the two countries are already at one. The rest 
would come in due time. Following upon such a union, the popu- 
lation of Canada would speedily greatly increase, and her resources 
be developed. A great deal of speculation is often indulged in by 
the English papers as to the reason why Canada does not increase 
more rapidly in population. The country has been held by England 
for 12(X years, and yet the whole population is not so large as that of 
the State of New York. We are told by competent peisons that, so 
far as the west is concerned, the soil is as good as the Western States 
of the Union; and yet Wisconsin and Minnesota grow with mar- 
velous rapidity, while the corresponding Canadian territory remains, 
comparatively speaking, almost stagnant. Emigrants from the old 
countries are now flocking across the Atlantic in unprecedented 
numbers, and yet Canada seems to get few of them. If there is no 
appreciable dinerence in soil or climate, if tho chances of gaining 
wealth are about equivalent on either side of tbe line, the reason 
for this preference shown for the United States by the emigiant 
would seem to be due to political and social causes. Doubtless there 
is more imagination and greater political activity in the minds of 
the peasants and workmen who fill the gieat ships which sail from 
Hamburg and Bremen, Liverpool and Glasgow, than the world has 
given them credit for. Perhaps the bread that perisheth is not all 
in all to tiiem. I think it certain that the Irish and Germans who 
are now invading America in such numbers distinctly pi'Cfer to live 
under a great republican government, in a land separated entirely 
from the old world, in a nation where " all men are born free and 
equal," in a country in which their children will be born republican 
citizens, owning no allegiance to any old world sovereign. The 
exalted destiny of the American Republic has probably touched the 
imagination of the European peopleSi who desire to share its glory, 
and who are not ambitious of becoming, even though only in name, 
the •* subjects" of an English queen. This may be thought fanci- 
ful and sentimental, and, by some English people, unpatriotic. My 
answer to the former charge is, that I believe it to be true to fact, 
and that which corresponds to the deepest reality will always con- 
tain elements of fancy, sentiment, and imagination. In reply to the 
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latter possible charge, I would repudiate and denounce that miscalled 
patriotism which is blind to great facts. 

A further reason for the amalgamation of Canada with the XJnioa 
is that it restricts the possible area of war. Federation with England 
would not accomplish this object; indeed, I have already indicated 
my belief that it mi.jht not improbably lead to a renewal of Euro- 
pean strife on American soil — a disastrous result to be deprecuted by 
every lover of his race. All so-called patriotism pales before this 
gmnd aspiration for an American continent siicred to peace and con- 
cord. With the flame of humanity Idndled in our breasts, all meaner 
passions, all less worthy aims willilisappear. The happiest, brighte^ t 
guarantee for the future of the world would l)e the progressive,'- 
peaceful development of an united American people. The reflex 
influence of such a people on Europe would be incalculable. It 
would be the pacific conquest of torn, distracted bleeding Europe 
by the mighty union of free peoples, the force of whose example it 
would be impossible to resist. Divide America, and yo^i diminis^Ii 
its influence over Europe, as well as hinder its own development ; 
unite America, and you have the strongest lever for securing the 
progress of Europe; and, I will ventiu*e to add, the civilization of 
Asia likewise. Already America has helped to widen the English 
franchise, to disestablish the Irish Church, and to humanize the 
English political system generall}'. She has contributed to the new- 
life, which, spite of the reaction, is still active in Spain, and she has 
given a powerful impulse to the consolidation of the French Repul)- 
lie. The friends of the Confederacy in England knew well that, if 
the Southern slave-owners could manage to tear the Republic asunder, 
they would materially weaken the influence of American democracy, 
and so give u longer lease of life to the feudalism of Europe. Tho 
development of America means the increase of political freedom ia 
the Eui-opean countries. Let the influence of America be exlendetl 
by the enlargement of her borders, and the gathering into one great 
muionality of the mighty forces of a continent, andshc will do yet 
infinitely more. 

I have rdaced at the head of this paper a quotation from Mr. Glad- 
stone's ** Kin Beyond Sea." What I have written has been simply 
an extension of this; but I add a word, or two as to the particular 
question of •' continuous empire." The great wars waged during the 
last quarter of a century have nearly all been for contiguous terri- 
tory. Germany might, it is conceivable, under the vigorous guidance 
of Bismarck, have secured territory in Africa for colonization ; but 
that astute statesman has preferred to consolidate his country's pos- 
sessions, and only to acquire land continuous with that already pos 
sessed. The acquisitions of Russia have l)een of the same nature. 
The Northern States were taunted with ** fighting for empire;" but 
they had the sagacity to perceive that no dominions severed from 
. themselves by the sea would compensate for Iho loss of the gix?at 
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Btates continuous with tbeir own boundaries. Tlie only considera- 
ble country that possesses a Chnmbcr containing representatives f roni 
distivjit pbices separated from herself by the sea, is France. But tho 
only colony of any importance which France possesses is Algeria, a 
country only a few hours' sail from French seaports, and presenting: 
no analogy whatever to the case of Canada. When General Grant 
indicated a desire to annex San Domingo to the Union, public opin- 
ion was entirely opposed to any such procedure. The I en den c}', 
therefore, at the present time is to consolidation, It being felt thafc 
the difference between continuous empire and empire severed by sea 
is, as Mr. Gladstone says^ *' vital." The natural course, therefore, 
for Canada would be to approximate towards the American Union ; 
federal connection with a country 3,000 miles away would be an 
unnatural and impolitic course. In the one case, the representative 
system would easily meet the new requirements of the case; in the 
other, a strain would be put on that system wiiich, I venture to 
think, it would not bear. The representative principle may be the 
great discovery of modern politics; but it was never meant to apply 
to such a strange and improbable instance as that of the attempted 
union of Canada and England into one federal system. 

One Avord as to the result- of the annexation of Canada to the 
United States on the United States themselves. That such an annex 
ation would greatly enlarge the conceptions and imagination, and 
add to the dignity of the Canadians, is pretty certain. But what 
effe<jt would it have on the Union? It might perhaps seem at first 
sight tliat the Union would become so immense that an excessive 
decentralizing tendency would speedily make itself felt, and that 
the control of the Executive at Washington would become more and 
more feeble in the extreme limits of the vast Republic. That is 
indeed a possibility; although the Executive could never become so 
feeble as an Executive in London w^ould be. But is it not more 
probable that the new population thus brought into the Union would 
strengthen Xm bands of that party which seeks to make of America 
one nation, wbich upholds tlie Federal Government at Washington, 
and labors to render more intense political, social, and commercial 
unity? Would the citizens of Montreal, Toronto, and Halifax, or 
the farmerjs of the west, be likely to give much countenance and 
support to the Democratic party? Would they not be more likely 
to fall into line with the Northern States? Mr. Haj^es and Mr. Gar- 
field represent more probably the typo of statesman wiio would find 
favor in the newly-annexed States; and the Republican platform 
would more probably be approved by three fourths of the Canadians 
than the Democratic. The national and rational party would thus 
lie reinforced, and the "solid South" be counterbalanced by a large 
and constant Northern vote. The United States, too, would be likely 
to become to England a much less foreign nation than otherwise ^e 
bccnas destined to bo. _The immense German immigration must 
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y tiio structure and type of American nstionality, anil 
complexion of Ajiierican thougbt and feeUiig.- Any 
I may bo ex|'«cted to produce a new national type : Ihat 
in. Butbytlie annexation uf Cnnada ehe will gain men 
.ly Engligli worlh. of good tsenee and sterling lionesty; 
lliUB be able \o drnw upon a ■vigorous reserve force to 
c order agaiiiat the possible wilder developmeiits of 
acy. Caniida, too, will long retain her special English 
empathy wilh the old country, and will Uius iniuee into 
I Republic a greater love and respect for the English 
iliouki therefore lose nothing but a uliani pret^ti^e. while 
la a more hearty Ameiican friendship tliiin we have yet 
-a friendship wliieh would not be marred by frequent 
iajngoutofan Eoglish. colony subject lo the invusioa 
States, euch ns linve embittered our intercourse wllli 
since tbe War of IiidepcndeDce. 

nry to bring I his paper to a close. 1 muKt ntnin express 
nesa of performing therein a function the discharge of 
>t seem natural to an Eaglisliman. The " Imperialists" 
illy regai-d me as a kind of ndvocatus dinboli. Their 
ever. I do not consider of great value. But there is 
a large class, of worthy, bonesi, well-meaning people, 
ride in Ibe ecnsciouaness that they are citizens of an 
hich, as tliey have heard from childhood, the sun never 
people cannot bear the tliought of a dissolution of the 
Bomc of them have really thought, in a vague way, iLat 
a easily be brought about. 1 regret lo-dispel iheir fond 
, as a serious polltJc;d thinker, I am compelled to do so, 
a already alleged. Similar ai^mentawould, of course, 
laac of Australia and 'the other colonies — similar, but 
and perhaps not applying at present with sucli great 
la is tbe premier colony, and her destiny will be con- 
'. that of tbe otliers. And will you. it is asked, reduce 
trfnnaer condition? Will you take f mm ber ihepioud 
hegemony of a world-wide Empire, and make of her. 
European island comnionwealtii ? I do not propose to 
ig. My whole argument is Ibat Nature and the coureo 
iTrs have done and are doing something which we can 
ivent, and forwhicjiit is vain and idle to grieve. I, 
Umt Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa, at any 
induced to rctaiii their colonial connecliuu for some 
ley have not at present the materials of a real nation- 
y are gainers by the connection in almost everj- respect 
■e lost these, as we are likely to qo one day. we have 
lian Empire, with its 200.000.000 of human beings, ii 
itanCe which wilt tax more and more ttie genius and 
he statesmanship of England. Nature nud history have 
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given ns this much, and would fain uige us not fo expend useless 
strength in ** hatching vain empires." But once again I would insist 
that the question is not to be approached from the English, but from 
the colonial side. Justice and magnanimity will prevail over " Im- 
perial instincts," in the long run. If we seek for and insure in the 
lirst place the progress and development of our colonies and through 
them of the^world, we shall l)e the benefactors of mankind. If we 
df> not act thus, we may benefit the world also, but we shall injure 
ourselves. The new lands are rich and great, and the new people 
are certain to grow and prosper. In order to do so, they should be 
left freely to find their own affinities. In the case actually under 
consideration, who can -doubt what these are? England is yet a 
great and rich country, with vast power and force; but America has 
the promise of the future. Only the man who is blinded by what 
he falsely calls patriotism can doubt that for one moment. It is for 
Canada to consider the future, not the present; or the present only 
in so far as it may affect the future. If she consults her own inter 
'ests (and no other question ought to come into consideration), she 
•will declare for union mVa thai great people with whose far-reaching 
future the interests of mankind are indissolubly united. 

One final word. Although 1 believe a British Federal Empire to 
be an impossibiliby, yet all ties between us and our colonists neetl 
not be broken because' they have come of age, and claim their inde- 
pendence, and seek their natural alliances. A league of English- 
speaking peoples is one of the grand possibilities yet folded in the 
future. Of that league the United States must hold the hegemony, 
by virtue of power and greatness. But will not all English-speaking 

Seople look up with reverence to the kind of their fathers, the island- 
ome from wliich have gone forth the peaceful conquerors of tho 
earth? — William Clarke, in The Contemporary Bevieio, 
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Past I. — Poet. 

reader, I wi'l not disguise from you the nature of Ibia 
ight be an exteoded Saturday Review article, or a sort of 
icut-leaf-skimming affair, or a Spectator article founded 
jntence somewhere in tbe preface, or a short CJiJnrleriy, 
iliow off tlie revieuer, which it eeeiiis is thu chief, if not 
ictiou of most new books. 
A reviewer. I have views on all Mr. Lowell's subjects. 

liim here and there, am quite ready to supply gaps ami 
s of padding, to light up with my own iutelligencc 
ems wiiich he finds a lillte sliff. and to malie liia own 
isdlDg appear scanty in comparison witli my own aston- 
Bh. I shoidd EOmeiimes like " to talk down " upon him 
nner of tile omniscient critic who, having picked up all 

the matter from your own hook, proceeds t" bandy 
'ou, and alternately pats youon the back and poob-pooha 

s equal to a little of this I'ght business in twenty pages, 
ere would Mr. Lowell be? — Why, where he was before, , 
assing well there, ' yi'U say. " in native worth, a name 
ce re.-peoted and loved throughout two worlds." "Yes," 
lilt he may be eatulogved agabi, for all that," 
II familiar with the illustrated catalogues sold at tbo 
llcry, wlierc certain pictures ai^ singled out, roughly 
1 sapiently annotated Ihiis, "a copy «ilh sii^t altera- 
Ino windy landscape, dark and mysterious." 

is precisely the nature of these two essoys — ncit a dry- 
ire names iind dates, but an ai preiiativo one — ay, imd a 
Icctive one — lor, as J. R, L. saj-s, ' There is a smack of 

in us all, and a reviewer were nothing without it;" anit 
f the irrepressible ego must peep out hero and there, 
ou he will be sparing alike wiili his paree preeor xr 

and liardly more offensive than jiood Lauucelot Oobbn. 
^asionally steps forth with his "Ergo! old man, I 

I'-rtain class of people for whom it seems we must write 
jniplis as regularly as we put flower-pots on slicks for 
rl iuto. They insist on their attention b^iug flrst called 
inimporCant. Their only object in rendicg different 
c'lienpen one by the oUier, and spot the repetitions— like 
ravii sole'y with n view to discovering the same wines 
L Let «a unewU (or lliem at once tlieir sour nn arri- 
ve done with it. ■' 
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'" Does Mr. Lowell write like other people? Yes, and unlike oth- r 

) people, too. Does he copy, imitate, plagiarize? By all means, and 

a good deal more besides. Well, and what does it matter if his early 
poems flash at limes with a certain sympathetic luster? Beethoven 
wrote like Mozart, and Mozart like Haydn, and Keats, we are told 
on the best authority, wrote like the authors he happened to bo 
reading. 
! When Lowell writes, 
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Wise with the I fj»tory of Its own frftil herirt, 
With revert iiee and narrow, and with love, 

we seem to hear Wordsworth ; and the lady Rosaline, of whom he 
declares, 

ThoQ look'd?>t on me all yesternight : 

Thine eyes were blue, ihy liair wjm bright, etc , 

did not live a hundred miles from *' Oriana,'* "Mariana," et id omne 
germs. 

Is not Mr. Bryant's delicate love of the woods in ** The Oak " and 
the "Birch Tree?" does not Scott sing in " Sir Launfal?" and mark, 
dear Snnil, before you enter your pot, the most curious rings of 
Moore and Poe mixed up together in— 

O my life, have we not h«d weapons 

Tliat only paid, live and njoice I 
That apked not lor cruises and ron«)nf», 

But mad«> ua all feeling tiud voice ; 

When we wont with the winds in their blowlugy 

When natur«^ and wc were peerf. 
And we j-eenird toehnre in the flowing 

Of the inexhau^liWe yeare? 

Have we nf>t from the earth drawn juicci 
Too flue for c-arMi's sordid uses? 
Hav«; 1 heard — have I si'en 

All [ feel and I know ? 
Doth luy heart ovttrwueu ? 
Or could it have been 
Long ngo ? 

and Echo seems to answer: 

Vlalnme ! Ulahime I 
The unhappy lot of Mr Knott, with its — 

Meanwhile t!»e cats aet up a pqiiall, 
And 8«fe npon the garden wall 
All iiiglit kept cat-a-w;illing, 

is quite d la Hood, is it not? and ** An Ember Picture " is quite d la 
Longfellow. 

Every poet abounds in similar phenomena; if, for instance, 
George Herbert writes: 
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urrCoJ Lovn, mittwir of i\\\t ^e:i\ imixv^ 
mug {RUM ilijitbetiilv wliKli Giii^ iievcrfmlB, 



SItoug sou ol OiM], /miHrfal la*t 
Thon 



19, O Snojl, but otherwise no one U much moved \iy 
liucideticc, and Mr. Lowell ia llie last person, as wo 
4Dri-bf , ta Bcorn or denj the Iributarici wbicb have 
tlicir raany golden eauda Into his bright lake, 
^rablj idle 1o inqnire whether Mr. Liiwcllia more of a 
tacher, or more of a teacher tliau & poet. "Here's 
ntesauonymouBlf of himself, 

"Whif' ffrJTliig Paniinsiw 1o climb 
li « irlial* lulu tiC {«H thjiTlOKVlMr nil h rhyme ; 

Dt it— he never meant to leara it. Song, satire, and 
and more as lie lives and ponders and pours forth — 
' pulpit iIlitBtralion« or platform pleas. But Ihe world 
and lliereby confers upoa him a Idgher Iticid of excel- 
■ ambassadorial rank. And the world is riglii. Tiio 
icli early in the poems ranging from 1839-^. " The 
lerisiiCH of an author who is in any sense oni;iiuil . . . 
Y be traced more or less cleaily in bis earl;^ works." 
ays of Carlylc is also true of himself, for in his earliest 
dnd some not obscure hints of the future ninn." - 
:ly poems are a« good fa texts — tlio tales and works 



rnnii llif heMliiw tilt of vv«ii)i-(ly l>tue 
m He ttieieiFiUi iJiii mvL-iiIng wolf can cluuv 
iiil giilcle \i\a tock (O fprjntfl *}•& t'lislnree il-w; 
liraiigli •Hfa miliH'ked tor miil Ihmiigh inany luiida, 

lie EmcliMiH fonl|irlDli of His love I liuc<'. 

Ith which wider proepecta the Biblc-tli umber is aptly 
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And next to this deep love 6f God, of wliicli more hereafter, is our 
poet's love of man. It is the love of the man in all men. of tho 
"womanly in every woman — the true enthusiasm of humanity — whicli 

Sees b<»nnntli the foiiTe5»t fnres InrkiDg- 

One €K>d-built elnine of revet-etice aud lore. 

Further in harmony with which essential humanity, his pity for the 
frail and erring is cbaracteristieally edged with the fiercest scorn: 

Tlion w1?t not let l»*r woeh tbj dfthity fct*t 

With sndi ftiilf tljiD»!* n?* fwirs, or with rwle hair 

Jivy ibeii), soft JPlinrts^e, that pitlVt ut n>etit 

Witli Him who inade her j»firlu .•nut .>*inmk'Hi Him faiiv 

!Le:ivinir God's wondering I.inib the wUilc lo bleat 

Unheeded, shirering ir) tl>e pillle>j« nir. 

With the c-car-headed yowng poet, a man already coraits only for 
one, and every one to he wei«^hed in the same balance. Bnrns's ** A 
man's a man for a' that '' of en rings in our ears — it flashes out in 
•* Where is the true man's Fatherland?" nnd broadens at length into 
Ihat long magnificent and victorious cry for freedom which rings 
like a clarion hi^h alwve all other voices throughout the remaindet 
of fiOwelFs poetical AOi'ks. 

This Bote onee firmly strnck, all further trifling is at an end. He 
may have Bung with a Tennysonian ring: 

... on Life's lonely sen, 
Heiirrth the iii;iriMer« 
Voices i>nd, from f:ir nnd near, 
« Ever Hinging fnll of f«nr. 

Ever sinjjing drearfully. 

But this spirit once touched by 

That snnrisc whoee Memnoii is tbe rmil of man, 

lie is on Ids way attended by a nobler vision of melody than that of 
any sinn of Fairyland : 

Thon alone peeniesi good,* 
Fair only thon, O Fitedoni, wfjose de^ire 
Can light in n)i!d(>st souls* qnick si'od.** of Are. 
And ^ll•ain life's chords to llie old heroic m od. 

It was a passion rising legitimately out of the love of man — that 
enthusiasm, that gface so i^auline, so rare. And althtm^h the harp 
is new and the minstrel young, we may well revive such noble pre* 
ludings as: 

Men I who^e boasl it is th.-it ye 
Conic of fulhers birive Miid free. 
If there brenthe on earth u flnve. 
Are ye trnly free nnd brave ? 
If ye do not fe«l I he chain 
"When It works a brotb<;r's pain, 
Are ye not base slaves indeed, 
Slayes unworthy to be freed 7 . 
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Wonion 1 who shall one day bear 
Son* to breathe N»4w England air. 
If ye hear without a bhisli, 
Dtuds 10 make the rou-^ed blood rash . 
' Like rod lava throngU your veins, 

For your Pisu-ra now in chains — 
AnswiT 1 are ye lit to ho 
Mothers of the brave and free? 

And how pertinent, yet how fanatical and visionary', must some lines 
have seemed to those who dared not side with truth, 

Ere Iier cause brbugrht fame and profit, and 'twas prosperous to be just 1 
Listen to the advance guard of Slavery Abolition: 

I'hey are slaves who ffar lo speak 

F »r*thc fallen and the weak ; 

They are nlaves who will not choose 

Hatred, scoffing, and abnse, 

Ivather than in silence nhriuk 

Front tlie truth tiiey needs must think ; 

'J iicy arc slave."* wlio dare not be 

In tiic r.jrlit with two or three. 

Slaves they might be, but in those days to be in the right with two 
or three meant to be assaulted in public, as was Senator Sumner by 
Senator Brooks in 1856, for i>peaking against slavery in tiie House. 
It meant to find oneself in the tight boots of those two judges who, 
in the famous "Dred Scott Case," 1857, stoo.l firm ngainst the five 
other judges who were for the extradition of a slave captured in a 
free State. Yes; an<l the sort of high thinking and plain spcakinff 
which did more than anything else to remedy this state of tilings, and 
to blow the liberation spark into* a sacred flam^, is to be found iu 
such pathetic utterances as — 

I'he Iraltor to ThimanHy is the traitor mo t accursed ; 

Man Ik more than Constitutions: hotter rot l>eneath the sod. 

Than be true to Cliurch uud State while we are doubly false to God I 

And asrain: 
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Ilo's true to God who's true to man ; whatever wrong is done 

To the humblest and the weakest, 'nealh the nli-l}eholding snu, 

That wrong is also done to us ; and Ihcy are slaves most l>asi} • 

Whos ; love of right is for theniselvos, and not for all their race. ' 

Never did a man trust himself more unreservedly to the gttidance of 
a " blaz ng principle " — never did ** principle" bring a man through 
more triumphantly! As a Ihinker and a writer, better than a legis- 
lator, Lowell could afford to be uncompromising in his allegiance to 
the rights of man, to humanity, to freedom — and he was. He helped 
to strengthen by those few early flights of song the hands of the 
actors, and to comfort the hearts of the people. He was one of the 
first to feel and to cry aloud that — * 

Si ill is ueed of martyrs aud apostles ! I 

And those typical lines, not against slavery only, but against llife. , > 
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Mexican war in the crisis of 1845, are amongst the noblest and broad- 
est of all his verses: 

For inniikJiid arc one in spirit, and au iuptiiict heirs aloHpr, 
Kouiid the earth's electric circle, the swift fla^h of right or wrong; 
Whether conscious or uucoiiscious yet lluinanUyV vaft fraiiio 
Through itsocean-s'uiideri'd fil)er^ feels th<j gush ol joy or i*htinie; — 
In llie gniu or loss of oue race all the rest liave equal clnhn. 

Hast thou chosen, O my people, on whose party thou shalt f^taiid, 
Kre the Doohi from lis worn M»ndal? shakes the du t nv^niiist our hsud? 
Though the cause of Evil prosper, yet 'tis Tmth aloue ie strong. 

And further on: 

Truth for ever on the Fcafliold, Wrong for ever on Iho thione: 
Yet that scaffold sways thi; future, and behind tW dim uirkiiowii 
Standeth God within the shadow, kecpin;; watch ahov.; Ilio own. 

But, alas! of exhortation and invective the world seemed weaiy. 
Men soon discovered that shams could oo the one and fnnutics the 
other. Mr, Lowell retired into his armory, looked at his revolver, 
liis blunderbuss, his broadsword hanging over tJie manlelpiece, 
thought how he had let his barrels off one after another, and how 
sturdily lie had laid al>out him. Then he got somewhat tired, won- 
dered why he had not done more execution, why ilie people did not 
read and buy more. Presentl}' a long, thin siiletto caught his eye. 
It glittered in a neglected corner; it had, indeed, never been known 
to fail in his hands, but had seldom been used. Oue merit it ])o.s- 
sessed-— it never rusted, it was always ready. Its name was " ^^ it." 

Whilst Beecher fulminattd with his alili-slavery .speeclies, and 
Mrs. Stowe sentimentalized in ** Unch' Tom's ( abin,*' Lo-* cil betook 
himself year after year to poi<e up the Consiitution in the ribs with 
that incomparable series of " digs*' s ) wi(l< ly known as the " Bigl- w 
Papers." "I soon found," Avntes he, "that l hdd in my hand a 
weapon, instead of the fencing-s ick I had supposed" Fiotu tho 
Mexican Wat of 1845 to the close of the Great Rel)ellion in 18Go, 
people looked to the " Biglow Papers " not only as a current expres- 
sion of the best a6i)irations of Kational Ameri< a, but as a running 
commentary and judgment upon prominent events and persons. 
J^OT is it possU^le to enter into tJie " Bigiow Papers" without a rough, 
though detiniie, idea of the ingredients of American ch.racter and 
the course of American history. 

The kernel of the United States is that New England of ^la^s cTiu- 
setts and Connecficut *' which t. e English Puritans built \^llen they 
only thought to build Zion." Amidst all subsequent accretions an I 
moditications, there is a Puritan vigor and enthusiasm at the root of 
the American character that came from those early seltlem' nts. It 
is possible to talk nonsense about the Pilgrim Fathers of i lie 3//'?//- 
flower, who went across the sea alone in a b.^rkof 1 tons witii forty- 
one souls onboard, and who, when they landed, " knew not at night 
where to have a bit in the jnornine:." Still, their work and their 

y' 
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influence are alike unprecedented, sare 5n tlie annals of the Hebrew 
race. Stilly they are tue men who discovered, as Mr. Green- says, 
that **tho secret of tlie conquest of the N« w World lay not in it-* 
gold, but simply in labor/' Still, they remri'ri, as Mr. Lowell 
remarks, the only people in modern times who went into exile solely 
for the privilege of worshipiner God in tUeir own way; and this 
latent idealism has passed into the nation. '"^To move John Bull, 
you must make a fulcrum of beef and pudding; an abstract idea 
will do for Jonathan." The religion of tlie Puritans is the religion 
of America, whenever she has time to remember that "God made 
the earth for man, not trade." Their faith is Hkely to survive 
every other; it is a singularly simple, vittil'sort of Trinity, and 
its three terms are — (Jod, Man, and Work! 

The modern American owns to three commanding dates — he 
Mayflaioer date, 1020, that formed the people's religion; the Inde- 
pendence of the United States, 1787, that formed the people's gov- 
ernment; and the Restoration of the United States at the close of the 
Great Rebellion, 1865, which fixed America's position in the world 
as a great nation, as well able as, or better able than, England to 
contr>:)l its vast outlying states, and io hold its own against nil com- 
ers. In places Mr. Lowell speaks almost as if he liad no country 
before the war — ^nor any so long as Victory ti embled in the balance 
— so great, patriotic, and solidifying an influence does he attribute to 
th« decisive Northern conquest. 

The "Biglow Papers" cannot be read apart from a close reference 
to events between 1845 and 18G5, The Mexican War in 1845, which 
"I consider," he writes, **a national crime,'* set these witty and 
wise satires a-going. 

Ill 1848 all Europe was in ablaze of excitement about the French 
Revolution and the sudden success of Louis Napoleon. It was des- 
potic power on the side of white bondage in Europe, just as much as 
Lincoln's armies were to be despotic ag;%inst black bondage in Amer- 
ica ; the only difference beinir that !Napoleons army put down lib- 
erty, and Lincoln's put down slavery. To a few sangiune Northern- 
ers it seemed, even in 1844, that the 

Time was rip'.'.and rotten rf|>e. for chnnjrc: 
Thi'u h't H j'oine ; i have no f-ai' of whit 
Is cnlleJ for by the iiisiiijct of mankind 

But there is nothing odder than this same "instinct." It lies dor- 
mant ; it wakes and goes to sleep airain ; it is often at the mercy of 
circum^tarices^ half driven, half lea — a most obstinate beast when 
wauted to nskove on, nnd yet at critical moments apt to take the bit 
between its teetli andrusli. The smart goa dings of the '*BigIow" 
diatribes show the progress of the aboliiion instinct under patriotio 
guidance. 

Kossuth lands in 1851 ; " Uncle Tom's Cabin " is published in 1852 ; 
the Ducheas of Sutherland adopts aa Englishwoman's address signed 
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\ hy 576,000 against slavery in the same year. la l^®a good many 

■? ' people think John Brown a hero for opposing tiie introduction of 

[ slavery into Kansas, and in 1860 the rest han^ him. His soui, how- 

ever, was generally understood io be ** marching c«i," so much so 
that Abraham Lincx^ln — a notorious anti-slavery man — ^is elected 
president in the same year, 1860, and the seces8ion of five slave states 
followed. At this moment it was not easy to see clear. Biglow saw 
quite clear, and was for going fast. Lincoln also saw clear, and was 
L for going slow — that is to say until he had an army to go fast with — 

then he went very fast. The Puritan States of Massachusetts and 
i Pennsylvania stood firm from the first. Then came the momentous 

; years 1861 — 6^, the rise of the great Federal geneitals M'Clellan and 

Sherman, the election of the Southern President Jeff. Davis — ^and 
' Lincoln goes fast. In 1861 he calls for 42,000 volunteers and a loan of 
250 millions of dollars, and lets the world know tJmt he means to 
fight. In 1862 he calls for 300,000 more volunteei-s, and soon runs up 
the mtional Debt (paid off in 1836) to 1,222,000,000 dollars. This 
waa smart, but the realer of Biglow will not fcdlto note the sensitive 
sneer at Englaiids neutrality — and the open bitterness at that short- 
lived European recognition of the south, rescinded on the failure of 
the rebellion. 

It is perfectly true that here in England we did not know which 
side would win — and as the slaves were not ours, we did not feel in- 
clined to give the national abolitionists anything but h private moral 
support. France <Ud the same, and we both got a thank-you-for-noth- 
mk at the end of the war. 

I think in England most of us were of opinion that if the South 
i- . could secede, it was sufficiently distinctive and powerful to take care 

i of itself ; otherwise, it was manifestly a i«bei. Slavery was an ele- 

ment in the social life of another people which we abliorred and had 
abolished in our own, but which we would no more go out of our 
way to put down on a foreign soil than we should go al)oat to put 
down capital punisUment, the knout, polygamy, or restrictive tarifEs 
abroad. 

^lie independence of the Southern States was or was not a fact ; we 
treated it as a fact, and we were wrong. 

Slavery tons was an external question for internal le^slation, but 
not for our legislat ion ; we had dealt with it and done with it ; wc 
advised Brother Jonathan to do likewise ; but from the first we meant 
to standout of the quarrel j-st as we did in the Fttnoo-Prussiau 
■war (as we ouglit to have-done iu tlie C-rirnean wi-r), and we did stand 
out of it to such puiix)fee that in 1881 we liave tlie stitocgcst Aboli- 
tionist in Ameri a as amb-assador at the Court of St, James, and if 
we are to judge by his genial spoecrlies and pleasant bearing amongst 
r us, we have him here in no unfriendly spirit, although he has said 

some braciag things about xm. 

In 1^62 tlie time seemedl, indued, '^rotten ripe; " Lincdln suspends 
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the Habeas Corpus Acf, dnd proclaims the Southern slaves free ; 1863 
calls for 300,000 more volunteers, and proves by the response ho^v 
complete is his mastery of the situation. Meanwhile Mr. Biglow is 
fain to tell us how monstrous peculation and corruption turns up in 
tlie army supplies'; but the rise of General Grant is the begnning of 
the end, and in 1(S64 M'Clellan actually declares tor the Union as a 
bid for the Presidency, an I even divides the Democratic party on 
the question; but by this time about 2,000 battles had be. n fought : 
it was clear Lincoln would not give in ; it was clear that he was 
backe^t ; it was clear that slavery was doomed. In 1864 Lincoln was 
re- elected. In 1865 the flag of the Union once again floated over 
Charleston; in 1805 Jclf. Davis the Southern President was cap- 
tured ; slavery was abolished throughout America, and Abraham 
Lincoln was shot through the head at Ford's Theater, dying at 7.15 * 
on April 15th. 

Most people in America felt that the great event of the century 
"was over, and the noble success of Lincoln's life had rendered 'his bru- 
tal assiissination po itically unimportant ; other men could finish his 
work, and they have finished it. The "Biglow Papers'* show that 
work in progress ; and iire as historically valuable as any State paper 
connected with the abolition of slavery. JMr. Lowell will undoubtedly 
take rank amongst American writers by them. In these satires he 
settles into hi^ work with a will — ^lie has an end, and he knows the 
meana^he is thorough and exhaustive — slavery is looked at all round 
— not an argument is forgotten — the slave is placed, the master is 
placed, and the politician is placed. He paints at one time with a 
dab of color, at another he etches elaborately — but always with the 
same firmness and certainty of touch, and always equally delib; rate 
— there is nothing of the greased lightning about his wit, it never 
plays about his subject, it always riddles it through and through. 
Those elaborate prefaces remind one of Waller Scott's pr€>tracted and 
realistic introductions — there is the same intinite leisure of reality 
about them, whatever apparent slang or frivoiity there is in the form. 
This piercing reality redeems it ; behind the mask is a man terribly 
in earnest — but not over a crochet — over a passion whicli he knows 
sleeps in the hearts of all, and must be aroused — the love of free- 
dom. 

Trusting himself boldly to the deep and often stifled heart of the 
people, he chooses their very dialect. He has done for the Am rican 
what Burns and Scott did lor the Scotch vernacular — it is a bold ex- 
periment, one but half understood in this small island, but one w^hich 
succeeded perlectly with the public address^d. Before the '* Biglows/* 
few people read Mr. Lowell; since the "Biglowa" few people have 
ceased to read him. And what is the plan of the **Biglo\vs ?'* who 
are the drain, dls pcmonm? and what, in short, are the poems alK>ut ? 

The plan of these effusions is laid out in pi\>se and poetry. The 
mostwhiiMsical prefaces, avowedly from the pen of the Kev. Homer 



^ 
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"Wilbur, introduce the curious metrical exercises of Mr. Hosea Big- 
low and JVIr. Birdofredum Sawin. But the subject-matter was 
momentous; then there was the "danger of vulgarizing deep 
and sacred convictions" by adopting a light, even comic, 
form. ** I needed," says Mr. Lowell, ''on occasion to rise 
above tlie level of mere patois, and for this purpose I conceived the 
llev. Wilbur, who should express the more cautious element of the 
New Engliud character and itspedantry ; and Mr. Biglow who should 
serve for its homely common sense, vivified and heated by con- 
science. I invented Mr. Binlofredum Sawin for the close of my little 
puppet-show ;" he represents the " half -conscious immorality " of the 
period — '*the recoil of a gross nature from puritanism" — he always 
tries to be on the winning side. He is of opinion that — 

A ginooiiie statesmnii shonld f>e on bfe guard, 
EC he must hev beliefe, nut tob^ieve 'em ta bard. 

He also is of opinion that — 

Tho fnst tiling for sound polHtciiin« to larn is, 
TiM't trntli, to dr^>r k ndly ill all sons o* Uarness, 
Mne' \\Q kep' in the abi-tlrjict — 

The poetical figures are Sawin and Biglow, but the whole show is 
animated by that gr* at prose writer, the Rev. Homer Wilbur ; he 
toudhes up their compositions, favors us witli his own, and gives , 
that variety of subject, together with a unity of purpose, to thd 
'i I^iglows " which is one of their greatest charms. Around the 
stormy topics of war, slavery, and politics plays an incessant sum- 
mer lightning of literary, antiquarian, and instructivie social and 
domes ic twitter. 

The other characters may be dummies, but the Rev. Wilbur is pos- 
it ivelv alive — he is as solid and elaborate at Scott's Dominie Samson 
and dressed out with the apparently careless, but profound, art of 
Shakespeare's walking gentlemen. And then, he is absolutely new 
Such a superfluously delightful personage has never been sketched 
before, and can never be sketched over again. 

He must not be hurried over — though he is in small type, he is like 
a postscript which contains the pith of a letter, and embedded iij 
those prolix and tediously amusing notes and prefaces are to be found 
eomeof Mr. Lowcb'sbest thoughts and noblest paragraphs, m prose. 
We look in at the Rev. Homer Will)ur's at all hours of the day — we 
like to see the old fellow shufiling about his study, with an absurdly 
unconscious appreciation of his own importance — with his runic in- 
scriptions, his Latin quotations, his eternal twaddle about the Ptole- 
Biies, Lacedaemonians, St. Anthony of Padua, or Py hagoras. Then, 
what more artles3 than his account of that great epic, in twenty -four 
books, on the taking of Jericho, "which my wife secreted just as I 
had arrived beneath the walls, and begun a clescription of the various* 
Jxorn«and their blowers," or his ** latest conclusion concerning the 
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tenth horn of the beast;" his relations with his parishionersr— his seiv 
mons — his innocent vanity — ^his domestic affairs — his utter inability 
to see the absolute irrelevance of matter such as — "We had 
our flrst fall of snow on Friday A singular circumstance oc- 
curred in this town on the 20th Octol)er, in the family of Deacon Pel- 
atiah Tinkham. On thi^ previous (jvening, a few (moments before 

family prayers, " Here the editor'^ patience breaks down, 

and he prints no more. 

Still, it is never safe to sldp the rev. irentleman*s effusions — yoii 
are sure to miss something good. How happy is his definition of 
spt^ech and speech-making : **by the first we make oui-selves intelligi- 
ble — by the second, unintelligible ;" or of Congress — ''a mill for the 
manufacture of gabble " — a timely warning to our own House of 
Commons! "Nothing," he remarks, "takes longr^r in saying than 
anything else." And we can pardon a good deal about the monk 
Copres, the Dioscuri, and even Marathon — for the vake of those noble 
wrestlings and honest flashes of thought and feeling with which. like 
" the Puritan hug" so much dreaded by ** Satan," the Rev. Wilbur 
meets and throws the Demon of Slavery again and again. 

" Thor was the strongest of the gods, but he could not wrestle 
with time" — no more was the abolition spirit of the age to be 
crushed. 

How grim and pungent is — 

, Providutice made a saudwich of Hum to be devoured by the Cuacasian race. 
And again — 

I think that DO chip t)f state waa ever freighted with a more veritable Jonah tlian 
this same doin«r«*tic iii>titiilion of ours [shivery]. Mt'p'>i**lopheles IjimSelf could not 
feign ^o bitterly, so satirically sad a sigliL as tins of tiirce nililioiis of human I>eiiig8 
crushed l>eyona help or hope by this one mighty ai'gnnient, Our fathera knew no 
better. Nevertheless, it is the unavoidable destiny oF JouahB to b« cast ove rtK>urd 
Boouer or later. 

But the Rev. Wilbur is of course most eloquent and convindng 
when he is a mere mask for Lowell himself ; only now and then do 
we get such a heated flight as this — 

In God*R name, let all who hf ar. nearer and nearer, the hnnijry moan of the storm 
and the growl of the breakers, spealc out ! But, alas I we have no right to iateifere. 
If a man pluck an apple of mint>, he shall be in danger of tho justice ; but if lu' steal 
my brother, I must be silent. Who says tliis ? Onr constitution, consecrated by tlse 
callous consuetude of sixty year»», and grasocd in trinmphanr argument by th^ left 
hand of liim whose right hand clutched the clotted slave^whip. Just ice. viMierahle 
with the undethrouable majesty of conntlcsj* teou-, say?', Speak ! The Past, wise 
with the sorrows and desolation of ages, Irom amid her shnitered fanes and wolf- 
houH'ng palace."*, echoes, Spbak ! Nature, throujrh her tliousand trnni|>cti* of fre«:- 
dom, her stars, her sunrises, her seas, her winds, her c:itar;icts, licr mountains blue 
with cloudy pines, blows jubilant encourageint;nt, and cries, Speak! From the 
soul's trembling abysses the still small voice not vaguely murmurs, SpeakI But, 
alas I the Constitution and the Honorable Mr. Bagowiud, M.C., say— Be DumbI 

The rev. gentlemen dies at last at a very advanced ago, leaving in 
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hJs study heaps of MSS., of which only a few sentences find their 
way into the columns of the *' Atlantic Monthly:" 

Btnvare of plmul*ired feelin": ; it is liypocrisy's ftrPt coiiHiii ; it is especially danger- 
bti^ t^> a i>i*eaclier ; for he who snye oju* day. ** Go to, let me Btein to he p.-itheiic," 
may be nearer tban lie thinks to sajMng, '• Go to, let me seem to be viituons, or 
earnest or under sorrow for sin." 

It is nnwise to in^ij^t on doctrinal points ns vitil to religion. The Bread of Life Is 
wliolesome smd sufficing in itj'elf, bnl gnlned down with these kJckshnws.cooked np 
by tlieologians, it is apt to prodnce an iiidigeeition, nay, even at last an iticnraljl© 
dysffepsia of orepticisni. 

Wlien I see a certificate of character witli everybody's name to it, I regard it as a 
letter of introduction from the Devil. 

There seems nowaday'' to be two sonrces of literary inspiration— fullness of mind 
and emptiness of pocket. 

Ir is the advantage of fame that it is always privileged to take the world by the 
bnt:oti, ecc, etc. 

Passing to the poems — which bristle with personalities already for- 
gotten, and events that are past — we naturally look for the points of 
universal interest : each poem, almost each verse, grapples with a 
principle as much alive now as ever. 

A reci-uiting serseant for the unjust Mexican War in 1846 calis 
forth these lively reflections from the honest Hosea Biglow: — 

Wut's the useo' mf-etin'-goin* 

Every S.-ihbath. wet or dry, 
Ef it''' right to so amowin' 

Feller-men like oats an' rye? 
* I'd anno but wut it's pooty 

Trainin' round in bobtail coats,— 
But its cnrus Chrisiiati doofy 

This 'ere cuttiu* folks's ihroals. 

• • • • • 

Wy, it's jest ez clear ez flirgers, 

Clear cz one an' one make two, 
Cha|>8 thet" make bkck slaves o* niggers 

Want to raakewite slaves o' yon. 

• • • • • 

Laborin' man an' labor! n' woman 

Hcv oire glory an' one shame, 
Ev'y thin' tliei's done inhumau 

luj.rs all on 'em the same. 

The war is now fully elaborated by what the Rev. Wilbnr calls 
" the sicred conclave of tagrag-and -bobtail policy in the gracious at- 
mosphere of the grog shop," a poiicy which "shuffles Christ into the 
Apocrypha," and substitutes for the Apostolic "Fishers of mien," 
*' Shooters of men !" 

Mexico is glowingly described to the young recruit as 

a sort o' 
Canaan, a reg'lar Promised Land flowin' with ram an* water. 

The reality turns out different: 

For cue day you'll most die o' thirst, and 'fore the next git drowuded« . 
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For when, indeed; 

Aoinaliow, w^iiwp'dlltnn'llchKI.I olWfonni 

Unl kiu' 0' va-isA ;ifure v«ey mrnvrx luw duwD •:■! Ilie 
To this early period, 1847, helong the fnmou 
quoted in'lbe House of Curamous, and firet drew 
to the satire of Mr, Lowell : — 



.some on '«injifflva, hh' eome ua "eiu vdie>: 
BntJuliiiP. 

117 didn't kuow evei^tbiii' doiru In Jndee. 

me to be down upon the amaziDg declamatiOD ia- 
t advocate? of slavery — and down upon ihem Mr, 
Ch a truly delightful specimen from their own 

>hii C. Calhoun, bcz he — 

nu '11 tlie iiuu 111 llie ukmii," bcz he. 



aais angh' tu labor iu> ire Inr on xittn, 

I tUe reiiauii I nuiil to spread FtL-aduiu'a urea ; 

itou'l gq to My Pill ibe Mend ot opf reralon, 
eBirall yonr Hijuru hniuKi tvf eoullii' yonr hralli, 
oilers liev rlrovs (nt hnist. Diet's inv hmiretslaii} 

Sue example of hustings talk destined to captivate & 
o-sUvery elector :— 

Bx lo (be flnv.-j, ilic-re's 110 eonrunlon 
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iglow wo 
HfiBoulty iu applying to the unscrupulous editor of a 



ruij!stii 
ist Mr. Biglow would fain see 1 alien off tbe slave's 
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time-serving newspaper. And **Tlie Pious Editor's Creed " is fol- 
lowed by one of the prettiest postscripts in elegant prose on the func- 
tions and dignity c)f the journalistic profession — from the pen, of 
course, of the Rev. Wilbur. Sings the pious editor: — 

1 du believe In prnyer an' praise 

To liliii iln't liez the g'/aiiliii' 
Cr jobs', — ^iii evei-y tliiii' thnl p:iytf, 

But moHt ot all in Cantin'; 
This (loth my ciip wiih niHicies fill, 

This lays nil tlionght o' tiiu lo reat— • 
I don't believe iu prluafrple, 

Bui O, I <2t( lu iutei-fBt. 

• . . • 

1 (In l)eli(^ve wntevt-r \ri\9\\ 

Ml keep the pt-ople iti bliinlncw— 
Thet we the MexicUus can traiBli 

Rljfht iuiei- bioiherly kiudiiepi", 
Thet bombshells, giMiJe, an* powder *u ball 

Air g6od-w{ll'& ptroiigeitt ningiiets ; 
Tliet pea(;e, to make it t>tick at ullf 

Musi bj (Iruv iu viith busiiet;^.- 

In short. I firmly dn bellevo 

In llumhiig genenilly, 
Fer it'8 a thinj? thet I perceive 

To bi'V a solid vally ; 
This heth my faitlifiil shepherd ben, 

Iu pastnrs sweet \\ci\\ led me, 
An' this '11 keep the people greeii 

To feed^ez they hev fed me. 

Indeed, some Northern editors felt themselves rather in a ^m when 
the States seceded with a live President in the South, and a Stone- 
"wall Jackson to boot. 

"Don't never prophesy — unless you know," seemed about the 
safest thing — but a|)ipearances were too much for Mr. Sawin, and so 
on the first Confederate success he went over to the South, under 
"What some called the flag of '* Manifest Destiny." He joins the ex- 
tiltant cry of Jeff Duvis : — 

We've all o' the ellenilelits this vefy hottr 
Thnt make up aflrst-clasflself-govorning power 
We've a war, and a debt, and a flag ; and ef Ihla 
Aint 10 be independent, wb)', what on airth is? 

He soon, gets into quito a Southern "Dizzy" way of looking or not 
looking things in the face : — 

Fact is, file less the people know o* what thar* is a doiii% 

The handler 'tts for gov'meut— ^ence it binders irouble brewin^ 

And whea things b.gin to get obviously shaky down South, he re* 
marks : 

Nex' tblnir to knowing' you're well off is not \o know when y' ftliit, 
An' ef Jeff Siiys all'i? K^i^i' wal, who'll veu wre t' tn\y il aint V 

In vain, as the Southern cause, that went up like a rocket, begins to 
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■a Mr. SawiK repeat to himself the no- - 



u' WBl [or driiilc, when thefs > kuHe bfhind 'em. 

' up, and Birdofredunt Sawin will probably come 
without a blush. 

tuliboru iiearta, and slera lips, and stalwart arms 
never wavered. The men who denounced every 
lood were rt-ady to pour forth their own like water 
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"nun Ihnin miiorierirtei-p, Hie 8i--cederf,— 
'be 'forfrilie-fiiBt's uutt Iron lendera. 

M to conquer, had to learn from the Soulb— 

BstMfii nl beln* ill d>3idl>- enmrrt : 
s toOtf on otti Fld^Tez llie l»iiverr 
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for thr«« weeks of Crommie sod th« Lord 1 

• ' p • • • # 

Strike fooi!, ?ej! he, or youMl be deadly ailing 
Folks lUei'aafe id lo fall are »«iire of failln', 
God hates your Hnenkin' crehirs «h.«t believe 
He'JI settle thrngs tluy run uway and leuve I 

Thus in season and out of season, with fears within and ^ghtin^ 
and wars without, did Mr. Lowell never cease to urge his country's 
standard-bearer up the hill of difficulty, imtil one e more the siar- 
spangled banner floated over a free ami united people. 

Our own self-complacency more than once received a wholesome 
snub, and we have tlie advantai^e of seeing ourselves as others see 
us, and of being told in the *' Blglow Papers " more of the truth than 
we are likely to hear from the present ambassador at any of our 
metropolitan banquets. 

1 tell j'e, England'* law, on sea an* land, 
Uez oilers bea, *' tte gat the heavieat hand,^* 

• •••*• 

Of all the parse thet I can call lo mind, 
Bii<j:IaHd do9s make the most ontileat«aut kiud t 
It's you're the sinner oilers. sheV ilie eaiiit ; 
Wui'rigood 's all English, all thet isn't uiiit : i 

• ••••• 

She's praised herself oufil she fairly thinks 
There aint no light in NaMir when she winks ; 

• • • • • • 

She ninf like other mortal*, thel's a fact ; 
She never stop(>ed the liabas-corpiis act. 

She don't pnt down rebellions, let* 'em breeds 
An' 'sollera willing' Ireland sbotild secede; 
Slie'sall thel's honest, lioniiable, an' fair. 
An' when the vartoos died they made her heir. 

But then those were days full of burning international questions- 
days of trial — of intense suspense— of over-wrought sensitiveness — 
when every breath of wind seemed full of fate, and ominous messa- 
ges went to and fro between the Old and New Wurlds. The case 
fitted into a nutshell : *' John, you pretend to be our good brother. 
You stand by and see the ficht. Wlien we are down in the first few 
rounds, you won't even hold the sponge. You call yourself neutral, 
that's irying enough — but presently you act moral boitleholder to our 
opponent. You recognize Jcif. Davis— that's worse — and lastly, you 
go so far as to threaten, when we have enough to do to fight Jeff, 
-without fighting you." This — if I may presumptuously act as his 
spokesman—was the situation from Billow's point of view, and we 
may well be surprised at the moderation of Biglow uuder the cir. 
cumstances : 

It don't seem hardly rights Jolin, 

When both my hands wns full, 
To stnmp me to a flight, John.-** 

Totur cousin, tn, John Boll I 
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0;e Uncle S. «i!K be, "1 Bue» 

■■Th«Moi"spaw'L"llur«law, 
Avcoiiliii' to J. B., 



B( we cmi'Ilhliik Willi yon, 

Il'«j"'tjonro«nbiii1i-j™ 

OtaUiiiJaawBlie, "Ii 

lIr»4C(lilnclAiin,"»:z I 

" Till! fflnclii'-smff '11 coit ei; 



Why liiHc ea dr.'flli! big, Jobn, 



01 hoii 

-■oil aidii' 

Bnt jiiBl 

OluUi 



ingiDg lyric close without the inevitable latent tlireat 
OBt every political uttei'iuice of America in the midst 
vill towards us : 

Sliall It Ik love or bate. Jobn T 

Ii'»yoniliol'8t«d.>-id«: 
Aliii tmr imnds lieM bj Piiip, Julm, 
Like nil ibe world'K IidokIb T 
Oli^UiicleS m b<'. " I b-<i«H 
Wt.ei<H.ii turfite," IKE he, 



Tliei f^ih iiinjr Wttiu J. U. 



Ood means to iiinko Diis land, Jobs, 

BcDuve »>' uml«^(ai'il,"ju)>i'>, 
Tlii!iniU.>'balii'fr.«. 
Ole Uuclr S. b«i lis. " t irneu 
OoirH iirlca <B Meli" see he; 
■'But iiulblii'«lsa th>iii will lie '111! 
Weiini loiiB, BD, itiei t. B. 
Hay iDDi, iik< yuu uu' luB I " 
yof the "Biglows" was immectiate and wide. They 
□ with A current political pamphlet on his own eide, 
They relieved fearlessly the burdened hearts of a 
—they gave to Amerioon hterature a noble natui^ aod 
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It seems a pity to omit all descriptive allusion to such considerable 
poems as " The Cathedral," " A Fable for Critics," not to mention 
the Odes on Speeitd Occasions, and a variety of other miscellaneous 
poems, such as those fugitive gariands of song flung to Kossuth, 
Lamartine, Channing ; or " To the Memory of Thomas Hood." 

But all further a iusiou must be brief. 

** The Cathedral'* is Notre Dame de Chartres — it might have been 
any other. It is the excuse for a local meditation on things human 
and divine. " Into such moods we all sometimes fall. They lie \ 
grotesquely near to the common ways of life, yet are they like sacred 
bowers, whose ** open sesame" belongs to the latch-key of the soul 
alone. 

Ordering dinner at the Pea Green Inn at Chartres, he fiqds himself 
in the presence of two Englislimen, 

Who mad© ma feel, in flie'r eng.'ging way, 
I was a poarlier on tUeiv geif-prcseivc'. 

Presently one attacks what he supposes to be a hostile Gaul of the 
place : 

*' Epker vons ate ft iiabitnujr ? " lie asked. 
** I nevei" Jitc oije ; ure they good 7 " a^kecl I. 

Then he loiters tlirough the town by himself, and whilst he lingers 
in front of the old fapade, w^ithits two unequally yoked towers, or 
gazes at the gorgeous windo\\ s inside, there come to the ix)et those 
snatches of meditation which are inlen sting as glimpses of that deep 
religious feeling which I have before alluded to as the real keynote 
of Sir. Lowell's mind* *'Tis irrecoverable, that ancient faith," he 
exclaims ; but then, if mediaeval Christianity is extinct, ** if angels 
go out," it is only that **the archangels may come in" with the 
• ' Christ that is to be. " The stare do not alter with tlie telescope, the 
central verities shine on, and *' Man cannot be God's outlaw if he 
•would." But the poet's quick eye turns to our modern blot — bond- 
age to the old letter — and he points instinctively in the direction of 
that east towards which so many eyes are turned, as thwigh they be- 
held the sky growing bright : 

Science was Pafth once* Faith v^-ere Science uow 
Would she bnt hiy her bow and arrows by, 
And ami her witli the weapons of tlu* time. 
Notliiiig that keeps thought out ie safe from thought. 

Freedom of inquiry, unfettered spontaneous utterances, free play 
and exercise of the noblest aspirational impulses, as there has too 
long been free play and exercise of the basest— this is the keynote. 
Yet, what absence of Iconoclasm, w^hat tenderness for the past I — 

Where others worsliip I hut look and long ; 
' For though uotreci-euut to my fathers*' faith, 
Its forme to me are wearinee?', and most 
That drony vacuum of compul»'ory prayer, 
Still pumping phrases for the Ineffable, " 

Though all tlie valves of meaiory gasp aud wheeze. 
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ian "ApotogiMs" in their hearts can say as much? 
£■ is in every whine noJ quaver of the voice, doubt 
g look ; inrlecd. to hear some sertnons, one mijrht ' 
It the great Author <A all was Hie prisoner at the 
II ill the piilpt was acting ns (Special (ileader in a 
ogy may be good armor, hut it never won a fl^ht, 
t. It you want to win others, you mist believo 
■ou want to helieve, you must feel ; and if yoa 
lUst leiim to attend to and trust those 

Iiiliii.nrioii- clair rif wliler M;r.pe, 

tllnix DC ocoi^hm iNfliilie, l>uii k«<n> 

Th« poul nl.-M witli »<> .\a illfe.-iiler.l. 

Ami uimnnl ycliriHuud al luwiiUeU dS'li*. 
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iogma about this, but ever the ir communicable 
grave, soljcr, and wiih a sor' of old-world restful- 
itrastlng quaintly enough with the [ererish rapi-. 
self-consciousness of modem Hfe. 
or Critics,'' with its fantastic prose preface In me- 
isses in review a procession of contemporary au- 
ongsCtliem. Its wit at once hit the public tsstc. 
up to nature in the magazine back, vhose cSa- 



ni> Hie spjieo nothlne flw wjis prcirared for 
iliody read ihat wlilcb uoboflj eonal for. 

u bore, who 

1 r^nnit the old hnolti bj ilie olrl »ct of rnTes, 
hts uM set of iiutbitig* pleuBtd tetj old [doIk 

iays: 

Iraire, BxA ]ret. KiircsTT 'li vnnTi-rl? hit't got 
iloti't (nor ili™ Pilher) cinclly tiiow wliat ; 
hnnzti he IhitIiIs tilorionB irnipli't, 'iti> old 
nriM ne'sr a douinajr Ui cet lii a god. 
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'Ti8 rcfreslikig to oM-faeiiloticd poopln like mo 
To meet saclt n priinitivti Pupiii as he. 

Perhaps it is a little hard to say of Bryant that 

If he siiryuu at sill, ii is just, ou my K)u1, 
Like being stiiTi^ up with ihe very Nortk Pole 

And though his appreciation of Longfellow, Washington Irvijj , 
and Hawthorne is generous, it is ratbersevere to dub poor Poe — 

Three-fifths of him gcnluj* nitii tu-o-fifths sheer fiulj.'e. 

But to be smart, funny, and Hood like seems to be for once the 
satirist's only ambition in ihe *' Fable for Critics," and whoever 
reads these contents of a graveyard wiil say that he has succeeded: 

There are Hhive-drivere qnieity wliipoetl «' dersrroiind, 
Tht'ie l>o«jkhiiKl(i* dime up iii hcmra-* are lust tmu'ud ; 
There cird-pliyt-ra unit till the last irnii>p be pi lyed; 
Thi*re mII the choree spirit-" tr.i flnnlly hild. 
'I ber« the Imbe thiiiV unl)oni Is h«iH)lk'd with :i berth; 
There lue^i witliont legfe jjei tlieir Pix feetof earlli; 
There lawyers repO'»e. eaeh wr pt np in tiis case; 
There peekei-s of (office art? >'!trc of « p'nce ; 
There defetidant and plaintiff g' t equally cast ; 
There 8hoewakei*B quietly '* btick lo the iafit*" 

The lines — 

Nature firs all her children wUli something to do. 

He who would write and can't write cau purely review^ 

remind us forcibly of Moore^s (we quote from memorj^) ; 

If you do uot write verses, why, what can you do f 
Tlie deuce is iu't, »ir, if you cauuot review! 

We have not Fpace to cull the many felicitous lines that deserve 
to pass into the language, such as: 

The world's a wouiun to our shifting mood* 

• • * « • 

And only manhood ever makes a maiu 

• ♦ • • • 

The orchards torn to heaps o' rosy cloud* 

• • * • • 

The greoD grass floweth like a stream 
Into the ocean's blue. 

• • • « • 

Oar Bea«ons have no fixed returns , 
Without our will they come and go ; 
At noon our sudden [summer bums, 
Ere huuset all Is snow. 

But each day bring;* less summer cheer, 

Crimps more otir iin ffectual spring, 
And something earlier every year 

Oar siugiug birda take wiug. 
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ell, Jny tr^iisparunt ulijuct will liave been socomplislied. 

I will give you a monlli, and then we «iil enter together upon tiia 
study of Lowell 39 an essayitit, and I sUall liazard a short biogi'aptii- 
eal notice of liiin " asi'ftr as Uo has got," lodeed, die geneml piii)- 
lic cannot fail to read with a certain interest any remarks, howevt-r 
tragmentary, wbii h may tend to illustrate the character and the et- 
recr of so distinguislied and adequate a repi'eseutattve of ttie grc.it 
Trims oceanic Republic, 

It has been sometimes a matter of interesting conjecture In Eng- 
land what may liave been tlw motives wliiclj influenced the Ameri- " 
can Government in its tlioice of ministers for the Court of St. 
Jiiiiies, and why at times politicians have arrived iicre, not only uu- 
f:i[nlliar with OMr iiisiiliir habits, but apparently averse to acquirins 
a knowledge of them; but no one who bas any acquaint-ince with 
the " Biglow Papers " or their auth ir will a^nk nuclt questions about 
Ht. Lowell. Ue h is been sent here, perhaps, amongst other rea- 
sons, because he is not n professional politician. .There is notbins 
socturian iiboiit him, nothing of the " stump," notliing " shoddy ; 
he m simply a scholar, a man of leitcrs, and a true patriot, and by 
virtue of liis wide culture and generous sympathies, in the best 
Bcnse, a Citizen of the World. 



H, It. IIaweis, in TA^ QeniUmaiC» Maganae. 
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ai)/ais. Six Lectures delivered in 1368, By Henry 

lt.a. 8vo. London: 18(!3. 

agffio di Aalrotiomia Sidei-ale, Del P. A. Secchi. Mil- 

Speetram Analysis in, connexion w'th Che Spectrum of 
. NoiiMAN LocK.YEi{, P. It. S. "Proceedings of the 
" vol. xxviil. : 1879. 

"ffl ^ tune of the fieed S(ar». By Wn-LI.^M Huo- 
l.,ondW. A, Miller, MD.;LL.D. " I'liilozophical 
f the Royal Society," vol. cliv. : 1864, 
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5. Further Intestigatioiis on the Spectra of some of tJie Stars and Ke- 
bulcBy with an Attempt to delennine tlierefrom ichttlier these Bodies are 
immmj towards or from the Earth. By William Hugglss, F.K.S. 
•'Philosophical Transtictioas of the Koyal Society," vol. clviii.: 
1868. 

6. The Unirerse of Stars. By RicnARD A. PROCTOit. Second Edi- 
tion. London : 1^78. 

When Kirchhofl demonstrated, twenty-one years ago, the existence 
of sodium in the atmosphere of the sun, he made an advance of 
which we are even yet hardly in a position to estimate the full im- 
portance. The discovery supplied one more proof of the harmony 
of nature and the fnndamenlal unity of science. The *' corruptible " 
maierials of our mother-earth were shown by conclusive evideni c to 
foi*m part of the ''incoiTuptible" substance of the radiant orbs of 
heaven. Astronomy, which had hithert » taken cognizance of matter 
only in its most general form, was now compelled to descend into the 
laboratory in order to study its various kinds and qualities, together 
with their mutual actions and relations. The science of celestial 
mechanics became, all at once, the science of celest al chemistry. 
Fi'om the new point of departure thus unexpectedly provided, un- 
tried fields of resean h were gradually perceived to stietch farther and 
farther away into the illimitable distance. The invention of the tele- 
scope does not, indeed, form a more noteworthy epoch in the history 
of astronomy than does the application of the prism to the physical 
investigation of the heavenly bodies. Yet, marveloiis as are the re- 
sults already achieved by spectrum analysis, they are as nothing 
compared with the crowd of unsolved problems which continually 
stimulate the curiosity, and baffle the skill, of the spectroscopist. 
Nor should this occasion surpri-e. Since creation is modeled on a 
scale utterly incommensurable with human faculties, the progress of 
sciehee necessarily proposes more questions than it answers, an I 
opens up, one after the other, vistas of the unknown, each forming, 
as it were, a separate pathway towards the one infinity. 

Thus each new discovery, by revealing previously unsuspected 

gnorance, suggests fresh efforts, and promotes fresh ad vi nces. Already 
the more hopeful among men of science look forward with confidence 
to the recognition of a law, higher and wider than that of Newton, 
embracing all the operations upon matter of the feo-caled " physical 
forces," and reducing under a common denomination the actions of 
gravity and cohesion, the phenomena of liiiht, heat, and eh ctricity. We 
venture indeed to assert that no one who earnesily and intelligently 
looks nature*in the face can escape the conviction that such a principle 
regulates the apparent anomalies, and harmonizes the apparent con- 
tradictions, visible in the world around us. The generalization of 

knowledge, however, becomes increasingly difficr.lt with its extern ion ; 
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rticuliira inducCioa is rendereil more sure, 
rduuus ; itnd sckace is impc eil iaitspro- 

ampliticd iu its deiuils. Wc may Uiea 
salizalirm of Ihc liopcs held out Co w^, and 
lit ourselves with uotiug effects where wo 
into causes. Nevertlieless, lUe close rela- 
clenrly perceived lo unite -iLe phvEical 
leciea of generalizniion, uud will doubtless 
uiiliitiiiii and inci'ease the hisiiiuiellectuul 
.tis;ilion=. 

in ati^ilysls has most markedly empliasized 
mces of astronomy 11 ud ohemiBti'y (^un iio 
peuduntly oue of the olliur. Tiie astrono- 
aist HQ iatei'pretutiun of what he observes; 
istronoiULT for coDflrinatiou of what lio 
L.kis new alliance is strikingly exemplified 
'ecent iavestiS'itions into the nature<if ilio 
ixty-live to seventy * different substances 

into tlie compoaLiion of iho earth have 
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"element" way simply meant to convey 
n decomposed ; l)ut i, was clearly foreseea 

—y appliances many such lioiiles would 
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direction, tar outstripped experiment. 
3 of the various elements numerical rela- 
pse connecting the different members of 
1 perceived toe.ii-t. Empirical laws, of 
e's law " of planetary distances, regulate 
of certju a groups of subslances analogous 
ig, it is argued, varying degrees of com- 
>n.f Tlie-^e ingenious speculations have 
of successful prediction. A gap in the 
iriodic law " enabled Professor Mendele- 
le existence and describe the qualities of 
ii years later, by M. Lecoq de Boisbau- 
mines of Pierrentte, and named by him 
Lhe striking fact Uiat nearly all atomic 
>les of the weight of the hydrogen -atom 
ed hypothesis'of a primordi»l substance no 
iveu Ihid ia not enough. Siill bolder specu- 

1 iir->^»l hi(l»lerntiii«il. Sllir^ ISTI. dniinti liavn 
iii.dK. 8u«iJup<Hiu ''Kiituta,"July8,lS»). 
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lators derive from himiniferous ether— the refuge and tLe reproach 
of science — every form of ponderable matter; and the lemarkahle 
theory of ** vortex-atoms," ehiborated from profound mathemntical 
considerations by Sir William Thomson and the lite professor Clerk 
Maxwell, lias lent plausibility (it would be going too far to ^i\y prob- 
ability) to what seemed at tirst sight an extravagant conjecture. 

"We learn then, without surprise, fiom a paper communicated to 
the Royal Society, December 12, 1878, the title of which we ha\ e 
prefixed to this article, that Mr. Lockycr lias been led by his spec- 
troscopic studies to doubt the elementary character of some, if not 
all, of those bodies which have hitherto successfully maintained 'hat 
reputation. We are n*4 prepared to deny his conclu ions; but we 
venture to dissent from some at least of the arguments by which he 
seeks to support them. His observations are of the highest interest 
and importance; but they seem to us hardly to warrant the interpre- 
tation which he puts upon them. 

We need not here (jwell upon the first principles of spectrum 
analysis; they were ably expounded in ihe page- of this Journal* 
shortly after their discovery, and are dwelt upon with sti 1 ful'er 
detail in the valuable work by Professor Roscoe which stands at the 
head of this article. It may, however, be well to remind our readers 
that while further inquiry has amply confirmed the fundamental 
theorem upon which the science rests — namely, that vapors absorb 
rays of the same refrangibilities that thev radiate — a multitude of 
secondary facts have been recognized, which, although they at pre- 
sent tend somewhat to embarrass our conclusions, will no doubt 
eventually contribute to define them. Thus, while it may be looked 
upon as established that an incandescent solid or liquid body gives a 
continuous spectrum— in other words, emits light of ever}' shade of 
color — the converse no longer holds good. A continuous spectrum is 
Tiot necessarily due to a solid or liquid, but may lie derived from a 
vapor at considerable pressure. Many physicists, indeed, believe 
that the vast mass of the sun consists of glowing and enormously 
conipressed gases, the fine black lines wliich rule the rainbow- 
tinted ribbon unrolled out of its light by the prism, owing their 
origin to the selective absorption of the same vapors at a higher level 
and reduced temperature an I density. They in fact stO|» on their 
passage the identical rays that they more feebly emit, thus producing 
those innumerable minute ufips of comparative darl<ness in the sun's 
light known as "Fraunhofer lines" Now each of these vapors or 
gases gives forth, when licated to incamiescence, a more or less nu- 
merous set of light-waves, strictly definite in their respective colors 
and conwsequent positions in the spectrum ; and it is by the identifi- 
cation of these beams, or bright lines, with correspondinir dark lines 
in the solar spectrum, that inferences, surpriwng but entirely trust- 

* JSdinbni'tfb Review» voU.cxvL, ait. ** Solur Chemifitrjr." 
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•worthy, have been drawn regarding the physical constittition of our 
great luminary. 

Tlie spectroscopic ievidence addutJpd by Mr. Lockyer in proof of 
the compound character of the "elements" miy be conveniently 
divided into three classes — terrestrial, solar, and stellar. His posiiion 
would, indeed, be much more clearly intelligible if founded on some 
settl d theory of luminous radial ion by matter in its various condi- 
tions. But on this point modern science has nothing to offer beyond 
some vague and unsatisfactory conjectures. We lind ourselves, at 
the verv threshold of Inquiry, confronted by the (at present) inscru- 
table relations subsisting between that enigmatical su!>stance w ose 
vibrations are light, and the gross matter originating those vibrations 

■ by its movements. This much, however, we may safely say. A 
vibrating molecule is, speaking generally, not a simple l»ody, but a 
system, probably of extremely complex constitution. Now any dis- 
turbance affecting that system will be faithfully reflected in th- rays^ 
of light, which are tlie visible tianslation of its intimate thrilllngs. 
Such disturbances maybe almost infinitely various in kind and 
degree, the actual severance of the atoms, or parts constituting a 
molecule, being only one extreme case amongst a multitude of possi • 
ble modificati "US. But, while it is c-rtain that each infinitesimal 
variation of molecular relations must produce a corresponding effect 
in the spectrum, this severance of atoms, or "dissociation," is adopted 
by Mr. Lockyer as a general rationale of all spectroscopic changes. 

His main argument undor this head is founded on anal6gy. He 
observes that the spectra of bodies siipposed to be simple undergo, 
in like circumstances, changes precisel}^ similar to those of bodies 
known to be compound. In the latter case the explanation is obvi- 
ous and undeniable. The spectrum characteristic of the compound 
gives place, as the temperature rises and dissociation proceeds, to the 
spectrum characteristic of its piincipal constituent. The easy and 
natural course seems to be to transfer this explanation to the other 
case. And it is tbis which Mr. Lockyer has taken. Now we are 
far from denying that chemical separations play a certain pait in 
producing the appearances revealed by the prism ; what we cohten I 

" is that the cause in question, far from being universally active, is 
most likely only exceptionally so. In the first ^lace, marked changes 
occur in cases where there can be no question of dissociation. By the 
mere condensation or rarefaction of an incandescent vapor, the 
bright lines of which its spectrum is composed can be increased or 
diminished at pleasure. If we suppose, according to the received 
theory, the light-producing vibi'ations of minute particles of matter lo 
be maintained by the mutual impacts of those particles, then the 
fewer the impacts, the more feeble the vibrations. And, just as the 
harmonics* of a mueical note can no longer be detected by the ear 

•For an accoimt of Mr. Johustoue Stoney's ingenious harmoitie theory of line', 
fipectrai see Schelleu's <* 3pcctriftii Aualysiis," Appeudix A (£ugU$h traufihitloii). ' . 
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•Vfhen the note is sounded faintly, bo the secondary oscillations of a 
vibiating particle cease, as their amplitude is diminished, to produce 
a vi^bl? effect in the spectrum, long before the fundamental vibra- 
tion is extinguished. Moreover, the spectroscope affords as yet ab- 
solutely no criterion for distinguishing between the division of dis- 
similar and the separation of similar aioms — two essentially dificrent 
operations, although both included under the somewhat unsaiislac- 
tory term ** dissociation." Other instances might be alleged, sui:- 
gcsitive at once of the obscurity which still involves this subject, and 
of the subtle complication of causen which we have to ud ravel in 
dealing with it; but we believe we have said enough to show that, 
as a univei'sal explan-ition of spectroscopic phenomena, the "dissocia- 
tion theory" is untenable. 

Tliis is not ihe place to discuss Mr. Lockyer's striking and sugges- 
tive remarks on the behavior in solar eruptions of lines called by him 
''basic, " because due, in his opinion, to the presence of an identical 
base in two< or more metals to whose spectra they are common. He 
notes that these lines appear predominantly when metallic vapors are 
injected from beneath the surface of the sun into the glowing atmos- 
phere of hydrogen constituting the "chromosphere," and infers dis- 
sociation at the elevated temperature of the interior, followed by re- 
association in the cooler regions above. It is a subject well worthy 
of further investigation; but in the meantime we may be permitted 
to observe that, even apait from the probability that many such coin- 
cidences are only apparent,* they possibly indicate mol cular affini- 
ties other than identity of substance. 

We liave now, to some extent, cleared the ground for the consider- 
ation of Mr, Lockyer's "appeal to the star-." His view is that, heat 
being the great dissociating agent, our observation of chemical sepa- 
tions may be indefinitely extended, with the range of temper.iture at 
our command, by studying the comparative effects produced by the 
variously graduated, butinconceiva!»ly potent, furnaces of the celes- 
tial spaces. In other words, bodies which m dntain their union at the 
liighcst temperature available in the laboratory, may be discovered, 
with the aid of the spectroscope, to exist in a divorced condition 
iu ilie atmospheres of the stars. The idea is doubtiess a just one, 
and will perhaps some day fructify; but of its actual realization w^e 
cannot tind that any valid evidence has yet been offered. 

The first to analyze stellar light with the prism was Fraunhofi r. 
As early as 1823 he observed that the dark solar line, named by him 
F, and long aft^'wards shown to proceed from the absorptive action 
of hydrogen in the sun's atmosphere, was repeated in the spectrum of 



•As thf* drspersive power of the Bpectroscope is Increased, linos, previously i^np- 
pCHcd coincident, are in many cjise^i lomid to be divided by m iniutiiu interval. We 
m.-iy mciitiou, »s an example, the coronal ray, uumbel-ed 1,474 on Kirchhoff'-n pcuIc, 
believed, until Professor Young succeeded, iu 1876, iu eeparaiiug tbeui, to agr»;e iu 
posit iou witli a liue iu the spectrum of iiou* ^^ 
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SMus; while D (the Characteristici orange-yellow line of sodium) waa 
visible in the spectra of Betelgeux, Castor, Pollux, and Capella. 
Shortly after ihe publication of Kirchhoff's great discoverv. the sub- 
ject was resumed, although with little result, by Donalfoi Florence; 

- and it was not until 1863, when it was almost sifiuihaneously laken 
in hand bj' Father Secchi in Rome, and by Dr. Hufi^gins in this coun- 
try, that any notable advance was made towards founding a science 
of stellar spectroscopv. Exceptional <!ifficulties of observation at- 
tended and impeded tneir labors. In the largest telescopes hitherto 
constructed, the most brilliant stars appear only as points of light ; 
their spectra have consequently no sensible breadth, and pi*esent no 
surface for study. This inconvenience can, it is true, be remedied 
by tlie use of a cylindrical lens, which lengthens the luminous point 
into a line, again extended into a band by the action of the prism;' 
but this involves dispersion in two directions, and entails a consider- 
able loss of light, the very subject-matter of inquiry. Morefover, the 
continual fluctuations of our atmosphere incredibly emljarrass exact 
mensuremeftts; while the necessary restrictions of position in the ob- 
ject to be examined, together with the chances and changes of 
weather, remler the thorough investigation of a single star spectrum 
the work of many years.* 

The main results of Father Secchf s work among tbe stars are con- 
tained in the volume with the title of which we have headed this arti- 
cle. The death of the author, which took place at ihe CoHegio 
Romano, February 26, 1878, followed closely upon its publication, 
po that we have in it the final utterance of the eminent Jesuit asiron- 
omer. Owing to the relatively imperfect instrumental means at hid 
con^mand, he aimed at extent rather than accuracy of observation. 
Accordin:^1y, the first systematic attempt at the classification of star 
spectra is due to him. A sweeping survey of the heavens, embrac- 
ing over 4,000 stars, enabled him to define four spectral orders or 
types, which serve usefully as at least a provisional framework' 
within which to fit and shape our knowledge a*^ it grows. 

The first order is ihe most numerously and brilliantly represented. 
It is composed exclusively of stars shining witli a white or bluish 
light, and includes many of the most conspicuous jewels of our mid- 
night skies — Sirius, Vega (the principal star in the Lyre), Castor, 
Regulus, Altair in the Eagle, Rigel in the knee of Orion, &c. The 
spectra of these stars are characterized by the exceptionrd breadth 
and blackness of the four hydrogen lines, and by the faintness of 
th'^ metallic lines of absorption. Those, however, iJelonging to so- 
dium, calcium, magnesium, and iron, have been recognized, and in- 

• numerable others await future determination. Morethan half the 

■ visible stars belon<? to this class. 
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^ The Recond order comprises yellow vStars. such as Capella, A re tu- 
rns, Aldebaran in the eye of the Bull, Pollux, Dubhe* (the bright- 
est star in the Great Bear), and our own sun. They exhibit spectra 
closely and tinely ml d in black, preiisely analog^ous to the soiar 
spectrum, many of the lines in which have been identified in the 
light of these -sisler-suns. Hydrogen lines are present, but less 
marked than in the preceding class. About a third of the classified 
-Stars are of this type. 

The spectrum cnanicteristic of the third order is of a composite 
nature, the usual dark metallic lines beinir, as it were, superposed 
upon a fluted background, presenting the appearance of a snouL'ly 
illuminated row of columns seen in perspeciive, the bright sides 
turned towards the red or less ref tangible end of the spectrum. The 
hydrogen lines are faint, and in some cases absent. About thirty 
stars, most of them of a reddish tint, and some <'f them noted varia- 
bles, have been recognized as be ongiug to this class, which in- 
cludes Mira in the Whale, called ' * Wonderful " becmise of its strange 
waxings and wanings; Betelgeux in the shoulder oi Orion, a Her- 
culis. and An tares in the Scorpion. 

The fourth order is composed of small blood-red stars, none above 
the fifth magnitude. Their spectra, consisting of three broad col- 
umnar bauds, reversed, i. e. illuminated from the violet side?, show a 
striking general resemblance to those given by the nuclei of comet«, 
which again have been almost certainly identified with the banded 
spectrum of carbon, or one of its compounds. 

Mr. Lockyer considers these four orders as representing, broadly, 
four stages on the road from formation to extinction. He argue4 
that the whitest and brightest, and he presumes the hottest and 
younged, stars exhibit the simplest spectra, and therefore contain 
the fewest elements, and tliose of tie lowest atomic weights; that, 
with decreasing temperature ami advancing year?, heavier and mo-e 
complex bodies are formed, free hydrogen disappears, and metallic 
lines are replaced by the bands and flutinirs characteristic of oxides 
and metalloids. He sees the substance-^ with which we »re familiar 
progressively developed, as the first fierce heat of stellar existence- 
deflines, out of their primordial elements, or element, and traces, in 
the continual advance of iiiatter towards more complex forms, the 
consequence of stellar refrigeration and decay. 

This view presents a seductive but in a theory of nature suspi- 
cious appearance of completeness. It is too plausible to be alto- 
gether sound. We believe it can be shown that evidence is wholly 
Wanting either of the activity in the heavenly bodies of what we 

* Dubhe is Dub, the Amhic imiiie for *' l>ear," pioiioimcerl Rolt. In tliis 

')nstaiK;e, ns jn many others, the title of the entire consteHaiioii was tranpfen-ed to 

"the britf litest of tlie stars composffag it. The name was handed down to modern 

tfmes throjiffh the medinm of the A'phdnsine Tables, Ideler, •* Ueber den 

Ursprun^ niid die Bsdeirtnng dcr SJernuumen," i>. 23. 
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may call ** elemental evolution," or of such a succession of stellar 
ages as that assumed by Mi*. Lockyer's hypothesis. 

The spectra of stars of the first order are, to begin with, only at 
first sight less*comi)lex than those of stars of the second. Their 
apparent simplicity vanishes on closer inspection Dr. Hugging 
from whos(i testimony on tills point there is no appeal, describes the 
spectrum of Sirius as throughout ** crosseil by a very great muni- 
tude of faint and fi<ie lines."* That of Vega, he adds, '* is ms luil of 
fine lines as the solar spectrum." There is, then, no reason to sup- 
pose th it the number of '* el< ments " contained in this class of stars 
IS le^s than in our sun, although, from the feebleness of ihelr 
absorptive action, they are far moie difficult of detection. What, is 
truly characteristic ot the type is the immense ))redomlnance o*' the 
liydrogen lim'S, indicating the presence of that substance in large 
mass, and under (;onsiderai>le pressure. Indeed, the varying condi- 
tions under which hydrogen is found in different stars form probably 
the most reliable index to their respective ph\sical constitutions. t 
Mr. Lockyer attributes the progressive weakening or even efface- 
ment «/f tlie wel known hydrogen lines, in pjxssing from the first to 
the fourth order of star spectra, to the gradual cooling and conse- 
quent withdrawal of the gas from a free condition to a state of coin- 
bitmtion with other substances. We liold, on the contrary, ^that 
this enfeeblement is occasioned, not by the disappearance of free 
hydrogen, but by its presence in a more exalted condition of incan- 
descence, causing it to replace, partially or wholly, the light that it 
absorbs. This opinion is strengthened l)y the remarkable fact t!«at 
in certain stars these lines actually appear bright as compared with 
the rest of the spectrum. We have only to consider what takes 
plice in the central star of our planetary world to understand the 
significance of this phi nomenon. 

The sun is encompassed with an atmosphere of flaming hydrogen. 
This, when seen isolated, as in eclij^ses, exhibits the peculiar bright 
rays so familiar to spectroscopists ; but, because its temperatur is 
lower than that of the glowing mass it smrounds, it absorbs morelight 
than it radiates, and its lines, consequently, show dark when pro- 
jected on the dazzling surface of the photosphere. Put if the incan- 
aescence of this fiery "sierra" be gradually increased, until its 
light equals and then surpasses that of the central mass, the obscure 
gaps in the spectrum caused by its absorption will tirst disappear, 
as in Beielgeux,:): and finally Le replaced by bright ra^^s, as in 

• "Plnl. Tinn?.." V(il. ell v. p. 428. 
+ Hn;f<^ii)s. ♦* Piocoediiiiit* 11. Sacioty," vol. xv. p. 149. 

t With tlie beat iusU'ummitd ti'uce» o£ byiU-Ui;tiu ubs^r^tioii cau be discovered iu 
tbis Slur. 
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Ihs second star of the Lyre.* Tliis is actually observed to occur in 
sun-spots. The nucleus or darkest portion, owing doubtless to the 
downrush of cooler vapors, shows increased absorption; the faculse, 
brilliant eruptive hydrogen jets, closely associated with spots, display 
bright lines; while in the internieidiate or penumbral region the 
hydrogen rays, as might lave been expected, usually fade out and 
vanish. Thus, so far as the evidence afforded by this particular 
substance is concerned, progression would seem to be in the oppo- 
site direction from that contemplated by Mr. Lockyer's theory. We, 
however, by no means desire to convey that red stars are, as a rule, 
hotter than white. We undertake to prove nothing of the kind. 
Our contention is merely that the difference of temperature between 
the body of a star and its surrounding atmosphere diminishes in 
passing from the first to the second, and from the second to the 
Udrd an^ fourth orders. Heat i<, in fact, in red stars more diffused, 
in w^hite stars more concentrated. The full import of this distinc- 
tion will become apparent further on i 

The complete worthlessness of negative evidence as regards stellar 
constitution is forcibly illustrated by Professor H. Draper's recent 
discovery of the bright lines of oxygen in the solar spectrum. The 
conclusions to be drawn from the prismatic analysis of the heavenly 
bodies receive thereby an important qualification. From the appear- 
ance of certain lines we can still confidently argue the presence of 
the substance which they characterize; but we can no loncer infer 
the absence of any particular body from the non-appearance of its 
representative rays. This objection applies equally to Mr. Lockyer's 
argument on the effarement of h\ drogen lines, «nd to his reasoning 
on the emergence of metalloidal bands in the spectra of the stars. 
The ''metalloids," or non-metallic elements, of which oxygen, car- 
bon, and sulphur may be taken as specimens, are fourteen in num- 
ber (excUisive of hydrogen, which possesses most or the qualities of 
a true meml). Many of these bodies are believed, and a few are now 
ascerta-ined, to be reaucible to a simpler state; and it is on this ground* 
that ]\[r. Lockyer alleges their presence in the atmospheres- of some 
stars as a proof of lowered temperature. He supposes that, at the 
white heat of Sirius, and even in the less vehement solar furnace, 
their constituent particles are incapable of uniting, and come together 
oiily in the relaxing fires of such waning luminaries as Betelgeux and 
Anlares. Now the existence of oxygen in the sun is already proved, 
that of nitrogen is strongly suspt^cted, and Mr. Loekyer has himself 
found traces of carbon in the coronal atmosphere. f it is hardly pos- 



• ^ LyrpB is a variable star, showing bn«:lit liiiey at Its mnximiim, 
Cnssiopeiae, by a singuUir exception, digphiys an nnvjirying Fpectrtnn of vivid 
iny!«. Hotb phinc witli a white light, bnt evidently l)eloDg to a totally different order 
of ."^ti'l'ar existence from Sirius nnd Veara. AU other stars sUnwmg bright lineb are 
variable, giving, ns ji rule, banded spectra. 

t "Proceediuga R. Society," vol. xxvii. pp. 308-9. 
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bttliat Id BIriusand its sister-orbs tlic same subsl-inces 
nder simil ir condilions. Dr. Draper'a discovery has at 
U evident Ibat tlieir presence can tiardly he established, 
'le disproved. 



lay call — lo borrow a plirase of Mr. Locky-r's 
molecular plasticity." Tlie vagueness of tbe expressiou 
IS ^od a one as could be choseu) accurately repreKenCs 
iteuess of oiir preseut knowldge; we may, Lowever, 
; quality meaat to l>e coDvij^cd by it as a certain adapta- 
iicture in the vibrating particles, causing them to chaneo 
\y at DscUIniion, and consequently their mode of rodiaiio'n, 
ig conditions. Indeed, we belitve (as already hintid) 
f the hitherto unexplained anomalies in metallic spectra 
unted for ou the. same principle. In the casB of oxygen, 
er'a researclics* liave enabled him to distinguisli four 
erent spectra, corresponding to four grades or lemperit- 
icli the first (that due to the greatest heat) Is found bright 
while (he n xt in ord r app ars aa dark rays. The pecu- 
f ihisobservati'inconsistsin the priispect it offers of deter- 
1 some approach to aciuracy the temperature of the solar 
; since it ts obvious that the diminution of heat necessary 
I change c t spectrum occurs somewhere between the solar 
1 the ■■reverelng layer," or envelope of heterogeneous 
[iding toabout one thousand miles from the sun's surface, 
Ing by its absorption the significant Fraunhofer lines. 
^d true that a m irked incrca-e of metalloldal ab^rptioa 
atively low t'-mperature is probably indicateil by the co- 
ited structure of stellar spectra of tJie third and fourth 
it this circumstance tells us nothing as to the thermal I'on- 
e central pans oi' such stars. We hive only to siipijose 
on to take pi ice at a considerable elevation al'Ove I heir 
!9, In order to arrive at any degree of coolness that may 
J produce it. This view is, in fact, alleged liy Mr. Iiock- 
in the presence of certain remnants or survivals of car- 
n the solar spectrum. He adds tlie suggestive remark 
[er atmosphere of the sun, and peih^ps also tlie exterior 
"more metalloidal than metallic in their composition." t 
inij to increased enipiivr' activity or any o'Ji' r cau^, tbe 
lliese coronal vapors were largely augmented, we should 
icise state of things indicated My tue spectra under con- 
It may be added ihat metallic lines are found by Dr. 

Spectra dC MatalloldB," Phil. Trnus. vul. clxi. pai'tL; Niaure,voi, 
ugi H. Sociolj," vol. uvli. n aw. 
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Huggins to abound in the spectra of Betelgeux and Pegasi— both 
typical stars of the banded class — so that we may dismiss as unwar- 
ranted by obsTvation tlie presumpiion of a progressive disappear- 
ance of these bodies, pari passu witli the more conspicuous develop- 
ment of metalloids. 

An argument much relied on by Mr. Lockyer in support of his 
theory of elemental evolution is founded on the (apparently) abnor- 
mal behavior of calcium in the spectra of some of the brightest 
staiu Two closely associated lines in the extreme violet, character- 
istic of this metal at high temperatures (named respectively II and 
K), have been perceived to vary markedly in their mutual r< lations 
as observed in analyzed stellar light. From the spectrum of iSirius 
IL is absent, ai»d in that of Vega is barely discoverable, while in boih 
H is conspicuous, as a wide and deeply-grooved furrow ; in tbat of a 
Aqiiilae (Altair), on the other hand, 11 is indeed plainly visible, but 
its width is only half that of its companion. From these facts it 
has been plausibly argued that, in thet hottest stars, calcium is dis- 
solved into two constituents, radiating respectively the-e two violet 
rays, the relative intensities of which, it was hoped, might prove a 
vaJuable index to ste'lar tempemture and condition. Unfortun-itely 
no such convenient finger-post has been provided for us. Dr. H. W . 
Vogel's recent investigations* cverturn, in our judgment, the whole 
fabric of this reasoning. The photographs f obtained l>y him of tlie 
hydrogen spectrum, not only prove the entire series of twelve lines 
photographed by Dr. Huggins in the spectra of the white stars to lo 
derived from that substance, but show an unmistakable coincidence 
between one of these remarkable lines and the dark band hi herto 
ascribed to the absorption of the vapor of calcium. Indeed, a sim- 
ple inspection of Dr. Huggins's aiimirable photographs is sufficient 
to convince the most casual observer that the H 1 ne, falling in, as it 
does, with the rhythmical progression of its associates, forms one of 
the same group, and is attributable to the j^ame molecular vibration 
with them. The true calcium line is thus overlapped and con- 
cealed by the wider and stronger hydrogen line with which it has 
been confounded. 

One ununpeaclmble instance, and one only, is on record of a per- 
manent and marked change in a star's color within the historical 
period. Sinus — the "sparkler," or ** st t/' paj- excellejtce,oi the Greeks, 
the **canicula" of the Romans, at present the most conspicuously 
white star in the sky — is expressly described by hfeneca:]: as ruddier 
tlian Mars, and is qualified by Ptolemy | as " redd sh " (p 421). We 
I 

• For ai) nccoujii of these researches, fee "Nature," vol. xxi. p. 410; "Cnemica 
News,»» JSlj.rcli 12, ISSO. 

t tublwheU ttt Beiliu, in ** Mouatsberichle der Akjid. der Witk-.," July, 1879, p. 
650. 

X *-N!«tnr. Qnjest."!. 1. 
• I Catalogno (B.illy'8 edition), ♦*Mcmoir% R. ABtrouomical Society," voL xiU. p. 
62 ; i:»ec«Ui, '' Ld btelle," p. M. 
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miglit add that jtfomer could not fitly have compared the brazen 
refulgence of tHe divinely forged armor of Achilles to the steely 
glitter of our doi»-s tar, although **the brightest of all that shine in 
the silence of the night."* liut the old bard's eye for color was 
notoriously faulty, so that we need not bring him into court. His 
testimony is indeed superfluous, since the wituesses already cited 
prove beyond the possibility of cavil that the complexion of Sirius 
has changed from rubicund to pallid within the last eighteen hun- 
dred years. This fact alone appears to dispose of the view that a 
rosy tint is symptomatic of a declining stage in stellar existence. 

Yet more striking examples of instability in the aspects of the 
heavenly bodies are. however, afforded by actual ob?ervation. 
Although it is improb »ble that the light emitted by any of the suns 
in spacQ (our own not excepted) is ab^oluiely constant, the number 
of stars recognized as " variable" hardly exceeds 150. Of these the 
great majority are of an orange or crimson color, and it may be 
stated broadly that all the more deeply tinted stars are subject to 
marked fluctuations in brilliancy. To the conveise proposition — - 
namely, that white stars display a sensibly steady luster — there is 
(besides fi Lyrae, which is set apart by the peculiarity of its spec- 
trum) one no 'able exception, but one which, by the singularity of 
its nature, seems to confirm the rule. Algol in the head of Meausa, 
a bright star of the Sirian type, shines equably during two days and 
thirteen hours, then suddenly begins to decline, and at the end of 
three anil a half hours has sunlv from the second to the fourth mag- 
nitude, after which it recovers, in an equal time, its original splen- 
dor. The entire cycle of these changes is completed in 2 days, 30 
hours, 4S^ minutes, bit the period is subject .to sliglit perturbations. 
Now these appeara:ice^ — of uniform radiance, interrupted by a rel- 
atively short phase of eclipse — contrast strongly with the gradual 
fading and flushing of other variables, and instantly suggest the 
intervention of an opaque body cutting off, at each revolution, a 
portion of the light of its primary. This view, although not entirely 
free from difticulties, is favored by the evidence of the pri>^m, show- 
ing the radiations emitted by Algol unaltered in quality even at its 
minimum. 

• Information of a more positive kind is, how^ever, afforded by the 
spectroscope regarding p riodical stars of normal character. V aria- 
bles, such as Aldebaran andArcturus, whose spectra, in their bright- 
er phases, resemble that of our sun, display, as their luster wanes 
and their hue deepens, manifest symptoms of approach to ttie fluted 
type; while others definitely pass from one class to the other. In 
stars of the third and fourth orders, the bands of absorption are per- 
ceived, as their liiiht diminishes, to darken and extend, their maxi- 
ma, on the contrary, being frequently marked by the appearance of 
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bright. lines due to the presence of various incandescent substan- 
ces. We have then in periodical stars those " migratory instances,'* 
the importance of which in natural inquiries Francis Bacon was tlie 
lirst to point out ; and it is accordingly to them principally that our 
attention should be directed if we would penetrate the secrets of 
stellar constitution. But, before adverting to the various explana- 
tory conjectures which have been hazarded on this subiect, we must 
dedicate a few words to those strange cosmical apparitions now gen- 
erally regarded as extreme cases of variability. We allude to new 
or temporary stars. 

Twenty-three such instances are authentically recorded, from the 
memorable object which suggested the star census of Ilipparchus 
to the brief blaze seen four years ago in the constellation Cygnus ; 
and no doubt many more have escaped notice. The sutidenness of 
these celestial conflagrations is one of their most surprising features. 
On the evening of iSovember 11, 1572, Tycho Brahe, lifting his eyes 
to the heavens, beheld near the zenith a star brighter than Jupiter, 
"which he felt certain had not been visible half an hour previously. 
Such was its brilliancy that keen-sighted persons were able to detect 
it at noon when the air was clear, and at night when the skv was so 
thickly overcast as to hide all other stars. After a few weeks, how- 
ever, it began to wane, and at the end ex seventeen months entirely 
disappeared. It is now supposed to be represented by a minute red 
star discovered by M. d'Arrest close to the spot in Cassiopeia indi- 
cated by the Danish astronomer. The recorded appearance of a 
similar phenomenon in the same region of the sky in the years 945 
imd 1264 suggestt d the very probable surmise that all three were 
luminous outbursts, nt intervals of somewhat over three hundred 
years, of the same body. If this be so, its re-appearance might be 
looked for about the present time. It is worth noting that an over- 
whelming majority of such api^aritions have occurred within or 
near the lirnits of the Milky Way. This circumstance was, indeed, 
alleged by Tycho in support of a theory (closely resembling that of 
Sir William Ilerschel) of stellar genesis by the condensation of neb- 
ulous matter ; and it was even maintained by some that the hiatus 
in the Galaxy could be discerned, whence the aerial substance of the 
phantom star of 15T3 had been drawn I Without going to similar 
lengths, we may safely assert that such coincidences in position are 
not fortuitous, but indicate physical relations, the aature of which 
'we can at present but imperfectly conceive. 

Two "star-guests" (to borrow a Chinese phrase)* have, since the 
invention of the spectroscope, presented themselves for examination 
by the new method. On May 12, 1866, a s-tar of the second magni- 
tude, first seen by Mr. Birmin.ham of Tuam, suddenly flamed out 
in Corona Borcalis. In twelve days it had declined to the sixth 
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magnitude, and is now just discoverable as a faint telescopic object. 
Ten years later, November 24, 1876, M. Schmidt, Director of the 
Athens Observatory, discovered, in the constellation of the Swan, a 
new star of the third magnitude, which continued for two or three 
months, although with constantly diminishing luster, to be visible " 
to the nak> d eye. 'i'he spectra of both these sidereal strangeis were 
studied — tliat of the first by Dr. Huggins, that of the second by M. 
Cornu of the Paris Observatory — and with very significant results.* 
Superposed upon a continuous spectrum crossed by dark bands and 
lines, analogous to that of Betelgeux, shone a series of brilliant rays, 
in which the greater part of the star's lio'ht was concentrated. Sev- 
eral of these coinci ed with lines of hydrogen and magnesium ; one 
appeared identical with the green coronal line, another with the. yel- 
low line of the chromosphere derived from an unknawn substance 
named *' helium, "f Thus it may be regarded ascertain that the 
incandescent vapors which shone with such extraordinary splndor 
in these two singular objects were precisely the main constituents of 
the gaseous enye'opes of the sun. So far, boih gave concordant tes- 
timony; but a divergence subsequently showed itself. In TCoronae 
(the new star in the Northern Crown) the continuous spectrum of an 
ordinary small star survived ihe extinction of the bright lines; but 
in ''Nova" Cygni exactly the reverse occiu-red. On September 2. 
1877, the spectrum of this star (which, having sunk nearly to the 
twelfth magnit tde, had cease 1 to attract special notice) was exam- 
ined in Lord Lindsay's Observatory at Dunecht. A singular and 
unexpected pi> ce of information resulted. The light when analyzed 
was perceived to be alnio>t entirely homogeneous — that is to say, 
it emer^icd from the prism as a single green ra}', coinciding in posi- 
tion with one of the three brinht lines emitte 1 by gaseous nebulae.^ 
We are then, by this discovery, forced to admit the possibility of a 
stellar body radiating, under certain conditions, distinctively nebu- 
lar light. 

We may now briefly consider the different interpretations which 
have been put upon these appearances. It should, however, be 
steadily borae ijj mind, that since no line of demarkation can be 
drawn betv/een periodic and temporary stars, we cannot accept as 
satisfactory any hypothesis which excludes from consideration either 
class of facts. What accounts for one should be capable of account- 
^r in^ for the other, since uni ormity of cause ordinarily underlies an 

unmterrupted succession of phenomena. Variable stars are of all. 
degrees pf irregularity, from the steady phases of Algol to the fitful 



r~ i. ' * " Proceedings "R. Society, vol. xv. p. 14fi ; *• Compt.es Rendus." t. Ixxxitl. p. 11T2. 

t Both •*heiiniu" nud the Bui)Pt:nico radiathig th^ coroual line are believed by 
Hr. Lockyer to be different modiflcationp of hydrojren. — -— 

\ t Aatroiiomische Nacbriciiteo (No. 3158), vol. xc p. 861. 
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autbtirsts of ij Argils,* "which may indeed be regards d as a link 
between stars showing a niaxin\um and minimum of brightness, and 
those emerging from long obscurity into brief splendor. We must 
then instantly reject, on the one side, theories seeking to explain 
periodic, while neglecting temporary stars; and, on the other, theo- 
ries postulating sudden and extraordinary conflagrations to theexclu- 
eton of gradual and orderly ebbings and flowings of luster. To the 
lirs» category belong the ideas that variability mny be caused by ihe 
rotation of tlie star itself, showing nlternately a bright and a darker 
side, or by the revolution of an echpsing satellite (admissible, possi- 
bly in the exceptional case of Algol); to the other, the suppositions 
that new stars may owe their temporary splendor either to a fortui- 
tous collision with another stellar body, or to a sudden plunge into a 
nebulous ocean. Such catastrophes arc indeed possible, but they 
stand apart from our present inquiry. 

There remain the ** meteoric " theory, the *' dissociation " theory, 
and the ** sun-spot" theory. The first of these is open to many objec- 
tions; we need mention but one. The undisputed fact that red stars 
are pre-eminently inconstant sufficiently shows that variability is not 
due to the action of an extrinsic cause, such as the in-pouring of 
meteoric matter, whose motion is instantaneously converted into 
heat, but is a quality inherent in a certain form of stellar existence. 
The view that the phases of sidereal brilliancy are the result of a 
delicate balance of ** teinperature," compelling, as the ecjuilibrium is 
shifted in the direction either of heat or cold, extensive dissocia- 
tions, or equally extensive combinations of chemically related sub- 
stances, with the variations of absorption and brightness thence 
ensuing, was originated independently by the late IVf. AngstrSm of 
Upsala, and by Mr. Lockyer. The theory gives a tolerably plausi- 
ble account of some of the facts, but can hardly be said to include 
them all. In many variables, for example, the increase of light is 
accompanied by the appearance of brilliant rays in the ormnary 
spectrum of absorption. Now we do not clearly see how to account 
for their presence on the hypothesis of dissociation. It may be sug- 
gested that they arise not from simple incandescence, but from act- 
ual burning, or combination, with development of light and heat. 
Even if we set aside the objection that the theory would be inverted 
and distorted beyond recognition by making the maxima of stellar 
brilliancy to coincide with the occurrence, not of dissociation, but of 
energetic association, we are confronted by the fact that hydrogen 
and many other gases emit, during combustion, rays of all refrangi- 
bilities. In other words, they give a continuous, not a line spec tnim. 

• The varintit)i)« of tb»« poulheru lamiuary inny be jipproximaiely represented by 
flnctuations from tbe first to tiie eJxtb or eeventh mngDitnde in a perioo of teveuty 
yeirs, incladiug a threefold maximouit Chambers's ^* Descriptive Astrouoiny,' p. 
601, Sded. 
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Of such an emission tliere has never, been perceived any trace, in 
variable stars. jNo hypothesis-, then, involving Uteral condagration, 
can be regarded as tulnUssible. 

\Ye are driven, in the last resort, to what we have termed the ''sun- 
spot theory." This was suggested to Father Secchi by his observa- , 
(ion of the strong resemblance exhibited by the spectra of solar spots 
to those of some periodical stars in their obscure phases. According 
to this view, variability would be the result of increased or dimin- 
ished eruptive energy, causing increased or diminished absolution. 
The analogy between such cycles of change and the solar "elevcn- 

' year period " is drawn closer by the circumstatice that variable stars 
are commonly subject to a secondary period of longer duration, cor- 
responding to the ** sixty-year period" of sun spots, by which their 
maxima and minima are alternately accelerated and retarded. It 
must not be supposed, however, that the fluctuations of stellar light 
can be explained as mere differences in the amount of superficial 
*'maculation," Sun-spots are but one of the least symptoms — per- 
haps a surviving relic — of the condition which we contemplate, not 
only in such capricious luminaries as ** Mira'* and v Argus, but even 
in the comparatively steady orbs of Aldebaran ana Arcturus. The 
absorption producing marked obscuration no dolibt occurs in the 
coronal atmospheres, or at least at some considerable height above 
the photospheres of such stars. Vast masses of incandescent vapor 
are, we may conceive, ejected from the central body during epochs 
of disturbance — precisely as hydrogen, helium, and other substances 
are flung forth from the iuterior of the sun in the fantastic forms 
known as "prominences ' — and produce, as they cool in the higher 
regions to wliich they are projected, the bands observed in the dark- 
ening spectra of vaFiables. The bright lines frequently visible would • 
~ meet with a similar explanation. AVe see in fact in the solur chro- 
mosphere a repetition, on a much diminished scale, of their imme- 
diate cause.. The effect of a sudden arigmentation in extent and 
incandescence of the glowing envelope of the sun, such as tends to 
take place with every access of eruptive energy, would be the mani- 
festation in its spectrum of the identical vivid rays euiittcd by tem- 
porary as well as b}^ periodical stars. It will not, indeed, have 
escaped the notice of our readers that this rationale of variability 
impfles an inversion of maxima and minima similar to that involved 
in the "dissociation " theory. Under normal circumstances the 
minimum of light coimides with the maximum of disturbance and 
consequent absorption; but when the phase attains the stage of 
iiitensity at which bright rays begin to appear, the greatest spTcndor 
is^ reached simultaneously with the highest point of internal activity. 
There seems, however, no reason wiiy this ai>parent incongruity 
should prove fatal to the hypothesis at present under considera' ion, 
which we are at any rate indisposed to reject until something morq - 

> ftilifii'actory can be substituted for it. 
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In what aspect, we may now inquire, does the general problem of 
stellar constitution present itself to our minds? In the first place, it 
cannot be too emphatically stated Ihut whatever theory of variability 
we may adopt must necessarily include an explanation of distinc- 
tions in optical characteristics, since variable stars, b}' their migra- 
tions from one spectros(*opic class to another, afford convincing 
proof that the condition of change is no other than the condition of 
difference. In accordance with the hypothesis JHst enunciated, we 
shoidd then reply that the various degrees of absorption revealed by 
the sjiectroscope in the atmosphoes of different stars, correspond to 
as many stages of eruptive activity in their central masses — those of 
white and equable splendor standing at the bottom of the scale, 
those of deep tint and irregular luster at the top. Far from .finding 
any evidence to support the view that the latter class represent, so to 
8peak, the expiring embers of the former, we beUeve it might be 
plausibly ar^ed that development, if traceable at all, takes the con- 
trary direction. Stars of the fotirth order, for example, wear the 
aspect of luminaries whose photospheres are in course of formation, 
rather than of orbs slowly cooling into invisibihty. They might, in 
fact, be mpre reasonably regarded as ju.enile than as decrepit sons. 
Their apparent minuteness is most probably occasioned by the enor- 
mous loss sustained by their li^ht in traversing a dense and profound 
vaporous envelope, while the briglit rays with which their luster is 
frtcju^ntlj^ enhanced bear witness to th*eir exalted condition of vol- 
canic activity. ' As the process of condensation advanced, the heav- 
ier siibfctacces would — witji the relaxation of the unexplained repul- 
sive force conspicuously'^at work in so many solar phenomena — 
withdraw more and more into the interior of the star, whose gradu- 
ally clearing atmosphere would perinit a freer escape of light and 
consequent increase of brilliancy. 

As regards the relative temperatures of the stars, we are still, to a 
^eat extent, in the region of speculation. • It is true that Dr. Hug- 
gins and Xtir. Stone * have, by some extremely delicate observations, 
placed us in possession of the facts that Sirius, the brightest of white 
stars, sends us only two-thirds of the heat which rea( lies us from 
Arcturus, while Vega's thermal powers are suipassed, in the same 
proportion, by those of the golden star that holds watch and ward 
over the Great Bear. We neea hardly observe, however, that radia- 
tion is no reliable test of temperature; and its evidence, in this case, 
seems to be contradicted by the richness in photographic emanations 
of the stars deficient in heat-rays. On the whole, we incline to the 
belief that, while tiie deep-hued orbs possess a greater store of energy, 
their paler brethren realize that energy in a more tangible form, and 
collect it into a more limited space. In other words, their photo- 
spheres are hotter, and their atmospheres clearer and cooler, than 
those of more volcanic luminaries. But on this and many similar 

"* Proceedings R. Socieiy," vol. xvii. p •'Wi»; vol. xNiii. p. 165. 
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On August 25, 1864, Dr. Huggins turned, for the first time, his 
spectroscope upon a nebula— -one 01 the ** planetary " kind, situated in 
the ^constellation Draco, and presenting the appearance of a blue- 
green shield embossed with a shining nucleus* The result toc^ the 
observer somewhat by surprise. At the first glalQce, its light seemed 
to be absolutely monochromatic,. a single ray of a sea-green tint being 
alone visible. By degrees, however, two other lines, both slightly 
more refrangible than the first, were made out; and these three lines 
may be regarded as forming the typical spectrum of a certain class of 
nebulae. It follows obviouSy and incontestably that such bodies are, 
in great ^art, if not wholly, composed of glov^ing gas. . But inference 
does not stop here. By careful measurements awl comparisons Dr. 
Huggins waa able to assign the principal nebular ray — that which is 
never found absent,! though often alone — to incandescent nitrogen; 
-while tl]be third and most refrangible was perceived to coincide with 
the F line of hydrogen. These conclusions are foriiikd by tiie obser- 
Tation,* that when the spectra of hydrogen and nitrogen are,, by suit- 
ithle manipulation of temperature and pressure, respectively reduced 
to one ray, that ray is, in each case, found to be indentical with the 
nebular hne.J It is then beyond doubt that gaseous nebulae are com- 
posed, of niti?ogen, hydrogen, and a third vapor, as yet \midentified, 
giving the middle line of their spectra; and it may moreover be con- 
fidently-asserted tliat their temperature is comparatively low, and 
tl^ir clensity extremely small — not much greater, probably, than that 
of the residual gas 'm\** vacuum tubes." 

The ejccessive sifriplicity of nebulax spec ta^ is not then due to the 
dissociative energ}'^ of lieat; and if we are to adopt Sir William Her- 
ficJiershypothesas, and regard nebuhe as '* star-protoplasm," the ques- 
tion arises, in what condition do the multifarious substances found 
in afull-gTOwnstarcxist in 11u3se sidei^al nui^series? If it be said that 
they, have OS yet no l)elQg sav\8 in the affinities of their elements, we 
would ask what force hi^ds those affinities in check, and suspends 
the pa?oduction of the various forms of matter known to us In sun 
ond stars? On the other hand, if they exist neiihex in erne nor in posse, 
we must look eteewhere for the secret of stellar formation. Indeed, 
proziessive chemical combination would inevitably betray itself in 
the increasing coinple.vit3^ of nebular spectra. § New lines would be- 
£jome visible as new substances were evolved, and we should natu- 
, rally expect to find specimens of every stage of development, from the 
xnonochromatic iradiations of the ''Dumb-bell" to the continuous 
spectrum of the Andromeda nebula. No trace, however, of such an 
advance is i^erceptible. One invariable type is common to all 

*D*Arrppt, **ABiro«OTnische Niiclirichteii," vol. Ixxix. p. 195. 
IPI1II. Tranft. vol. cMii; p. 540. 

tFrnnkUiiid and Lockyer 011 Gaseocis Spectra, ** Proceedings R. Society," vol. xvii. 
p. 453. 

fHuggiiis, ^ Proeeedines H. lustituliout^ vol. iv. p. 44S. 
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the gaseous nebulae whose light has been analyzed. In a very few 
cases, it is true (notably in the Orion nebula), a fourth ray — the dark 
blue of hydrogen — is visible; in several, all except the nitrogen line 
are too faiiit to be discernible; but the chemical composition of all is 
evidently the same. We may then reasonably doubt whether the 
intimate connection obviously existing between stars and nebulae is 
of the precise nature contemplateil by the advocates of the "nebular , 
hypothesis." It is at least premature to affirm that it is that of sina- _ 
pie development. Take the case of tlie solar system. If any vestige 
of the primative nebula out of which it is supposed to have been 
formed be discoverable, it must be in that vast lenticular envelope, 
extending far beyond the earth's orbit, known as the '* Zodiacal 
Light." But the physical constitution of this perplexing appeudagb, 
as disclosed by its spectrum,* shows no analogy wliatever with any 
known nbula. In fact, of " nebulous fluid," properly so called, no 
trace can be found within the precincts of the sun's domiuion. 

Out of about 140 nebulae hitherto submitted to the scrutiny of the 
prism, thirty-one or thirty-two show bright lines, f the remainder 
emittingcontinuous light of too feeble a character to endure searching 
exploration of its minor peculiarities. , Some of these spectra aii 
singulfuly truncated at the red end, as if. by the interposition of a 
veil of absorbent material, and present a mottled and unequal appear- 
ance, suggestmg an aggi'egation of lucid beams rather than an unin- 
terrupted sequence of radiations. The stellar nature of the bodies 
from which they are derived is thus seen to be extremely problem- 
atical.t . 

It is a significant fact that the whole of that class of nebulce named 
by Sir Willia)) Herschel "planetary," because exhibiting aMerably 
defined and almost uniformly illuminated disc, give without excep- 
tion, a spectrum of bright lines. These bodies, according to one view 
of their constitution, are globular masses of feebly lummoas gas^ of 
such vast extent that the least of them, if placed centrally with the 
sun, would in all probability c mbrace many times over the remote 
orbit of Neptime. The total absence or slight amoimt of central con- 
densation is accounted for by the internal absorption of their light', 
causing them to offer to our vision only, as it were, a shell of ignited 
vapor. Another view, which has of late received considerable sup- 
port, regards them as enormously remote nebulous stars or star-clus- 
ters. It is a weil establ shed optical principle that the brightness of 
a luminous surface ii not lessened by distance, for the simple reason 
that the superficial area included in the visual angle increases in ex- 
a<t pro . portion as the light from each unit of that area diminishes. A 
light-giving surface (so long as it subtends any appreciable, angle) 

*M(Hitl;ly jS'orict •«. vol. xxxvi. p. 4'^. 

tAPir. M:i(li. (No 190S), vol. Ixxx. p. 189. 

tHiijrgiiiP, *• Phil. Tiaii».,-»* vol. civi. vl«fi6), p. 3S2, note. 
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will thus gain rapidly upon a light-giving point with the equal with- 
drawal oi both from the eye of the observer, and will eventually out- 
shine and survive it, whatever the original disparity in their respec- 
tive splendors. It follows from this reasoning that a stellar nucleus, 
surrounded by a luminous atmosphere of great extent, which, at a 
certain remoteness, wears the aspect of a nebulous star, will, if the 
distance be sufficiently increased, cease to show apy appreciable 
stellar light, and will finally shine with the dim radiance of a planet- 
arynebula.* 

Tiro theory is neat and plau>ible; but it must be owned tliat it en- 
counters a serious difficulty in the tendency to annular and spiral for- 
mation detected in tliis class of objects by the great Parsonstown re- 
flector. We have seen, however, by the example of the new star in 
Cygnus, that a stellar body may undergo an apparent metamorphosis 
into a nebula — in other words, that nebular light may occasionally 
serve as a garment to be put off and on; andan^other instance of this 
species of ct lestial masquerade is afforded by Mr. Pogson's surprising 
observation of the sudden transformation of a nebula into a star, and 
its return after a few days to its original condition. f Indee^l, the 
phenomena of variability presented by some of lliese bodies are 
among the most curious in nature. On October 11, 18o2, Mr. Hind 
discovered a small nebula in the constellation Taurus. On October 
3, 1861; M. d'Arrest found that it had totally vanished. Two months 
later it was again ol)served. It is now invisible in the most powerful 
instrum nts.J Again, the nebula surrounding Merope in the Plei- 
ades, detected in 1?<5Q by that admirable observer, M. Tempel, is cer- 
tainly subject to fluctuations in brightness. A strong case of (prob- 
ably periodical) change has been made out for the vast nebular re- 
gions in Orion and Argo, while the incessant contraction and dilata; 
lion of a minor object of the same kind have been remarked by M! 
Schiiltz. Conjecture itself is silent in the presence of these strange 
stirrinM of mysterious cosmical activities. 

Looking upwards at the vast expanse of a moonless sky on a clear 
nigRt, we are at once dazzled and delighted with the multitudinous 
blazing of the celestial watch-fires. Like Jessica, we sit and see 

How the floor of heaven 
la thick fnlixid with paliiies of bright gold ; 

but to submit that exquisite and elaborate workmanship ,to the pro- 
saic analysis of number seems, at first sight, not only unpoetical, but 
impracticable. Yet the stars visible to the unaided eye form but a 
Eiiuute fraction of those whose remote rays fail to stir a responsive 

•Arairo, "AumiJiiro (111 Bti'eui d'*fl Longitudes," 1842, pp. 410-12 nud 441; Stone, 
•* Proi-ecdiiigsi II. 8oci(My." v.)!. xxvi. p. 156. 

tChanrhers, *' Dfn«cnt)tivt« Astronomy," p. 545. PogsonB ob^ervntlous were fully 
Confinued bv tliOP<5 of E. Lntfier and Auwera. 
, JFUimiuarion, •' L'Uiiivers Sid^rul," 1880, p. SOS. 
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thrill of consciousness. It has been ascertained that the most pierc- 
ing vision can discern in both hemispheres barely 6,000; while ihei 
number of those perceptible atone time to an observer of average 
sight scarcely exceeds 2,000. On the other hand, the sum-total of 
the heavenly host visible with the great telescopes now in use is esti- 
mate'! at the enormous figure of 75,000,000; and in certain parts of 
the Milky Way the background of the sky is still dim with the com- 
mingled radiance of innumerable and indistinguishable orbs. The 
effect of number in the starry multitude is enhanced by the restless- 
ness of their light, which seems to allow us no leisure to attend- to 
the individuals of which that multitude is composed. It has long 
been known that the twinkling of the stars result in some way from 
causes within our own atmosphere; but tbe recent inquiries of M. 
Montigny, of the Brussels Observatory, have led to a clearer under- 
standing of the subject than was previously attainable.* Our air, 
it appears, performs the office of a prism whose refractive power 
is, in ita various strata, subject to continual fluctuations. Thus 
the image of a star which we perceive Is formed by thie recom- 
position of ft number of diversely colored rays previously 
separated by the varying amount of refraction utidergohe by them 
severally. Each of these rays readies the eye by a different route, 
and, *»ncounters, so to speak, different adventures by the way — now 
of increased, now of diminished refraction, sometimes of totiu Inter- 
ruption or diversion. The result is an incessant change of tint, cor- 
responding to the momentaryreinforcement or subtraction of each com- 
ponent beam, the color visible being invariably complementary to that 
withdrawn; This chromatic flickering, or "twinkling," is excessive- 
ly rapid occurring in white stars as often as seventy times in a 
second, but with con^derably less frequency in those whose light 
the spectroscope sifts into parti-eolored zones. The fact that an 
increase of scintillation constitutes a reliable indication of the ap- 
proach of rain, t is easily Understood when we consider that the 
amount of aqueous vapor present in i\\e air is a main factor in its 
production. On the »ops of high mountains and in equatorial regions 
tiie effect is imperceptible, eitcept ftt Very low altitudes, owing to the 
stillness and homogeneity of the atmosphere. 

The opinion that the stars are in any real sense '*fixed" wasdiscanl- 
ed with the superaimuated cosmography of Alexandria. The auda- 
cious fancy of Oiordano Bruno, J spurning the limits of exact inquiry, 
was kindled by the glorious harmonies of motion hypothetically per- 
formed by these far-off suns; Robert Hooke,§ less daring and* more 
scientific, tentatively advanced the same view; and Edmund Halley | 
confirmed their conjecture by pointing out, in 1717, the i^otable ais- 

• 9«»cchi. »• Le Stelle," p. 132. 
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crepanrj' between the positiong of Aldebaran, Siriua, and ArcturuS, 
as given by Ptolemy, and those ascertained by actual observation. 
The determination of the amount and direction of stellar proper 
motions forms at present an important branch of sidereal astronomy, 
and already indicates coaclusions of subUme int' real. It is evident, 
however, that a large element of uncertainty enters into the estima- 
tion ot movements executed at every imaginable angle to the line of 
sight, and projected consequently with every possible amount of 
foreshortening on tl)e surface of the celestial sphere. This appa- 
rently insuperable difficulty has been to a great extent removed by 
an ingenious application of spectrum analysis. Ko niore striking 
example of the penetrating and versatile charajcter of thi» method oi 
r search could be adduced than the discovery we are now about to 
describe. 

The principle lipbn which it is founded occurjed to Doppler in 
1841, but was invalidated by a misapprehension. He remarted that 
the colors of stars must be affected by their motion to or from the 
e irth, precisely in the same manner that the pitch, of a vibratiug 
luiilngrfork is alternately raised and lowered when it is caused to 
approach and recede rapidly from the ear. The same fact is famihar 
in the shrilling and sinking of the steam-whistte when a train hapr 
pens to pa.-s at full speed. Now it is undoubtedly true that, since 
the perception of color depends upon the number of luminous vibra- 
tions striking the ixjtina in a given time, if the source ot those vibra- 
tions l>e in motion towards or from the eye, that number will be 
1 creased or diminished, and the resulting tint proportionately 
elevated or degraded in the chromatic scale. An impor- 
tant circumstjmce was, however, neglected in these speculations. The 
visible part of the spectrum alone Avas taJ^en into account, while it 
was forgotten that at either extremity, lay an invisible eot of waves, 
wliich would, ec[ually with the luminous beams, be altered by the 
motion in question! * Hence the only effect of tianslation in the line 
of i-ight would he a shifting of the entire spectrum, some rays pret 
viously visibJe sinking into obscurity, and as many previously invis- 
ible being exalted into luminosity, but the net result remaining to 
the eye aosolutely unchanged. Now it is precisely this shifting of 
the spectrum whidi prismatic analysis, by observation of the corres- 
ponding di^lacemciit of the well-kuown Fraunhoier lines, affords 
the means of detecting and measuring, thus lending, after a quarter, 
of a century of unfruitf ulness, unexpected validity to. Doppler's 
abortive proposed. •* 

It is ,to Dr. Huggins that science is indebted for the successful 
employment of this new mode of investigation. Father Secchi, it is 
true, turned his attention about the same time in the same direction, 
but failed, owing to tne deficitncies of his instruments, X6 achieve 
any trustworthy resul's, and indeed ended, his life unconvinced of 
their attainability. The delicacy of the observations required may 
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be estimated from the fact that to produce a displacement equal to 
the interval separating the components of the doable line of sodium 
(which can be divided only by a spectroscope of considerable disper- 
sive power) would demand a rate of approach or recession of 196 
miles per second. But this velocity is more than ten times that of 
the earth in its orbit, and the average real motions of the stars are 
almost certainly inferior even to this comparatively * slow 
pace. The assertion that a quatjtity so minute as ihe ensuing dis- 
placement of the spectral line is susceptible of exact measurement, 
might well provoke a smile of incredulity in those unfamiliar with 
the extraordinary refinement of modern instrumental means ; yet it 
is impossible to doubt that the conclusions arrived at are, within cer- 
tain limits of possible error, entirely reliable. 

The results of Dr. Huggins's first experiments in this branch were 
communicated to the Royal Society in April, 1868, and were con- 
firmed, although in some cases sligntly modified, by subsequent in- 
vestigations. . The metliod puisued was as follows : A line was 
selected in the spectrum of the star to be examined, which, irom its 
character and companions, was unmistakably derived from some 
particular substance. Any deviation from its normal position which 
could then be detected was attributed — arid, beyond question, rightly 
attributed — to motion in the line of sight. In the case of Sirius, the 
first star experimented upon, the chosen test was the F line of hydro- 
gen, which, by a series of cai*eful measurements, was shown to be 
slightly displaced towards the red end of the spectrum. In olhei> 
words, its ref rangibility was lowered by an increase in the corriss- 
ponding wave-length, caused by a movement of recession estimated 
at more than tweoty-six and less than thirty five niiles per second. 
Deduction h iving been made of the earth's orbital velocity — then 
directed /rowi the star — there remained about twenty milds pr second 
to be divided, in undetermined proportion^, bitween Sirius and the 
sun. It is no novelty to our readers to be informed that the entire 
solar system is advancing through space towards a point situated in 
the constellation Hercules. Of the mte oi, this motion we are, how- 
ever, ignorant, since the calculation of Otto Struve, making it little 
more than four miles a second, was undoubtedly based upon unsound 
assumptions. There remains, then, this source of uncertainty in 
estimating stellar movements. Among the stars which, like Sirius, 
are increasing their distance from us at rates varying from twelve to 
twenty-eight miles each second, are Betelgeux, Rigel, Castor, and 
llegulus ; Vega, Arcturus, Pollux, and Deneb^n the tail of the Swan, 
are, on the other hani, diminishing it even more rapidly. Of the 
seven conspicuous stars in ihe Great Bear forming the figure recog-| 
nized from the earliest times as the Wain or Plough, the most brilliant 
(being the ''pointer'* nearest the pole) is found to be approaching 
the earth ; the next five are swiftly receding from it • while the move- 
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ment of the seventii has the same direction, but a greatly inferior 
velocity. And this brings us to a very remarkable subject of inquiry. 
It has been long remarked that the distribution of stars in the 
heavens betrays the existence of relations, the precise nature of i 
which it is difficult to imagiue, and impossible to define. More than '^^ 
a hundred years ago, the Kev. John Michell, a thinker of considera- 
ble originality, was able to show that ihe chances against the occur- 
rence of such a group as that formed by the six bright Pleiades, on 
the supposition of a random sprinkling of stars through space, were 
about half a million to one ; * and the same reasoning applies with 
equal or greater force to innumerable other stellar aggregations. 
Indeed, the more closely the face of the sky is studiedT the more 
clear becomes the evidence of law and order mscribed upon it. This 
species of probable persuasion, however, needs the support of more 
positive proof, now forthcoming, and likely to accumulate. The 
o bital motions of double stars> announced by Sir William Herschel 
in 1803, oifered the tirst examples of the connection, by a physical 
tie, jof separate members ol the sidereal universe. The number of 
such systenas^—feome of them containing as many as five members- 
no w known to astronomers is no less than 10,800.f Association on a 
larger scale, however, hatl louijr been suspected, and may now be said 
to be ascertained. This result is largely due to the incfustry of Mr. 
Proctor, who, with the express purpose of demonstrating the reality 
of what he has termed "star-drift," undertook the labor of chart- 
ing the proper motions of over 1,500 stars. Extensive community of 
movement was thus rendered, it might be said, evident to the eye. 
Whole battalions of stars were perceived to be marching across the 
sKy in an identical direction, and doubtless under the compulsion 
of an identical force. Thus, seventy or eighty orbs, forming the 
constt'llations Gemini and Cancer, are sweeping together towards the 
zone of the Milky Way ; while in Taurus is visible that singular 
unanimity of motion which led Madler to fix upon Alcyone in the 
Pleiades as the central sun of the entire sidereal system. :( But the 
instance of ** drift '' most striking to the imagination is that presented ' 
by the stars of the Plow. The observation that five of these seven 
lucid orbs (excluding the first "pointer" and the third "horse") 
possessed a seemingly identical proper motion, led Mr, Proctor, in a 
paper read before the Royal Society, January 20, 1870, to signalize 
them as in all probability forming a physically connected system, 
and' he accordingly invited the application of Dr. Hugginss new 
method HS a sure ci iterion of the correctness of his surmise. The 
response of the spectroscope was conclusive. All five were (as 
already mentioned) discovered to be receding at the same rate from 
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tEe earth, while the independence of their two companions, pre- 
sumed from the difference of their apparent motions, was, hj the 
non-concordance of their real motions, conclusively demonstrated. 

We se(» tlien h re live mighty suns (besides two smaller attejidants) 
associated into a system the vastness of which staggers thought. 
At the lowest estimate of their distance (for none of them possess 
any sensible parallax), a single second of arc would represent an 
actual linear extension of a thousand millions of n)ile§, and may rep- 
resent an amount indefinitely greater. But the extreme members of 
the group are separated by an apparent interval of no less than nine- 
teen degrees of the celestial sphere, (^ 08,400 seconds f Again, the 
revolutiori round one of these stars pVfixar, the middle " horse " of 
the Wain) of a satellite-sun named Alcor, barely di^tingiiishable from 
it Svith tlie naked eye, occupies, according to the c^cnlation of MM- 
ler, a period of 7,659 years. How vast, then, must be the cycle in 
which these majestic luminaries (all of them probably far exceeding 
our sun in size and brilliancy) execute their harmonious orbits rouna 
some inconceivably remote center ! Our earth itself, with its long 
ages of geological transformation, is but as an epbemerisin the tract 
of time thus stretched out before the baffled imagination. 
' It is a circumstance to be carefully noted tliat all the five stars thus 
singularly united belonjj to the same optical category^ exhibiting^ 
spectra of tlie purest Sirian type. We are not indeed thereby justi- 
fied in assuming that a similar agreement prevails amongst the mem- 
bers of all analogous systems ; but it is undeniable that, in certain 
regions of the sky, certain spectroscopic classes predominantly ob- 
tain. Thus, white stars are most numerous in the ffrcat constella- 
tions of Taurus and Ursa Major ; in Hydra and Erichmus tiie solar 
type dominates ; while the majority of the stars grouped together in 
Orion partake of the characters of both orders, displaying a peculiar 
greenish tingeas if from a suffusion of faint nebulous hght.* It is 
besides common to find red stars surrounded by a cort^ye of smaller 
ones of the same color. From these evidences of natural grouping 
we should rather infer that spectroscopic distinctions correspond to 
inherent differences in stellar constitution, than that they represent 
successive stages of development. But on this subject it is precaa- 
ture to speculate. ^ 

We have already seen that the colors of stars' depend mainly. If not 
entirely. On the nature of their atmospheres — or, to put it otherwise, 
that the Tight emitted by all is (approximately) the same, while the 
absorption suffered by that light, in its transmission to outer space, 
is different. Thus the beautiful complementary tints — ^the purple and 

gold, orange and azure, rose-pink and apple-green— :Visil)le in mjMWiji 
ouble stars, find an explanation in what we may call complementary 



• Secchi, •♦ Le Stelle,** pp. 121, iza 
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bands of -darkness in their several spectra. As to the nature, of the 
physical infiuence producing these singular correspondences, we are , 
inaeed lA ignorance ; but some dim indications of its mode of action 
may be discovered in the recent observation of M. ^iesten, that the 
colors of double stars are conditioned by the form of their orbits, 
and vary with their mutual positions.* The fact is also full of sig- 
nificance that blue or green stars of a decided hue are never known 
to be solitary in their iiabits, but are either dei endent or gre- 
garious; so that Milton's firmament of ** living sapphires " collapses 
at the touch of literal truth, none but telescopic stars supporting a 
comparison with that brilliant gem. 

A vast and imposing subject still confronts us ; but here we can 
do little more than incScate the conclusions towards which modem 
researches tend. The elder Herschel set before his mind at an early 
stage of his career the sublime object of attaining to a knowledge of 
the structure of the heavens. But his long life, joined to unwearied 
industry aiid rare genius, sufficed only to demonstrate the extraor- 
dinary complexity of ihe problem. Most of, if not all, his original 
assumptions have been overthrown by the progress of inquiry: but 
many truths, grasped by his vigorous intelligence in its successive 
approximations to the realities of the cosmical scheme, have been 
confirmed, and will, without doubt, yet be-ir abundant fruit. What 
has been called the '* grindstone theory" of the universe, originated 
by Thomas Wright of Durbamf . extende 1 bv Kant, J adopted and 
elaborated by L Jmbert^ and^achell, statistically investigated by both. 
Ilerschels, is now discredited, if not definitely abandoned. The ir- 
resistible logic of f^cts no longer permits us to regard the Milky 
Way a>i a cloven disk of evenly distributed suns, apparently minute 
because indefinitely distant. JNor ijs it now possible to see in the 
nebular host an array of ** island-universes," studding the great 
ocean ut space, similar to our galaxy in structure, and perhaps su- 
perior to it in spit ndor and extent. But it is easier to perceive the 
fallaciousness of the reasoning on wbicl> these views are founded, 
than to substitute foi; them a theory which shpjl at once accord with 
ascertained facts and appease our symmetrical instinct. It must, 
however, be remembered that tlie very completeness of a scheme 
argues its insufficiency, since the true creative plan can never be 
wholly divested of the difficulties and obscurities which beset a 
finite niind laboring in the track of an infinite idea. We shall then 
content ourselves with laying down a few broad lines on which, it 
may confidently be asserted, our conception of the universe will 
henceforth be based, leaving details to the practical, and conjectures 
to the specula' Ia e in asironoiuy. 

•BultetliiB di3 TActttleinle Roy ale de Belgique, 1879. See "Nature." vol xx, 
p. 331. 

t An Original Tlieory or Now Uvpothesis of the Universe, 1T50, 
t Allgeiueiue Natargeechicbie, 1766. , 
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[ The first point clearly discernible is that the heavenly host are not 
constituted on a democratic principle of equality, but jfrom a . hier- 
archy, exhibiting infinite gradations of power, beauty and splendor, 
yhis is demonstrably irue of double and multiple stars, and is hardly 
less conspicuously evident in the case of groups united in a concur- 
rence of motion. Such systems usually comprise individuals of every 
variety of apparent magnitude ;^ but since their distances from each 
other almost certainly bear but a small proportion to their distance 
from us, we inevitably conclude (unless where the spectroscope shows 
imequal absorption) that their disparity in luster is due to difference 
in size. Evidence of other kinds tends in the same direct'on. The 
movements of the stars must, on nn average, appear greater for 
those that are nearer to the earth than for those that are more remote, 
both in so far as such seeming displacement is a perspective effect of 
the sun*s progress through space, and in so far as it is caused by an. 
actual translation of the stars themselves. But it is not found, on 
the whole, that the most brilliant orbs are the most mobile. On the 
contrary, many imposing luminaries, such as Canopus, Rigel and 
Antares, are observed to be extremely sluggish in shifting their po- 
sitions, while some insignificant stars dart through space with a ve- 
locity not only exceptional, but unaccountable. ^^ The infermce that 
brilliancy forms not even an approximate criterion of distance is 
confirmed by paiallactic observations. As a general rule, the stars 
have no appreciable parallax — a stafemeiit implyii g the astounding 
fact that, seen from their remote stations, the CDonnous expanse of 
the terrestrial orbit shrinks to a point and vanishes from ^ight. In a 
few cases, however a small annual displacement hiis been detected, 
and more or less reliably measure!. It is true that a star of the first 
magnitude a Ceutauri, heads the list by a large iu'erval, and is hence 
regarded as our nearest neighbor in sidereal space, but" the corres- 
pondence between vicinity and splendor goes no farther. Of the 
twenty-one stars believed lo show some trace of parallactic displace- 
ment, eight only exceed the fourth, while thirteen range between the 
fourth and the eighth magnitudes. f Thus, 61 Cygni, a small star of 
the fifth magnitude, is considerably nearer the oarth than Birius 
Vega, or Arc turns, and indefinitely nearer than Aldebaran, 
Regulus, or Spica. According to approved calculation -i, Sirius 
must, (if his intrinsic splendor be the same^ surpass our sun in vol- 
ume from two to three thousand times; while 61 Cygni is unques- 
tionably of far less size than the central orb of our system. Kor is 
there any reason to sujppose Sirius one of the largest, or 61 Cygni 
one of the smallest, ot the suns in space. 

»■■..» .,■,■— [■■I ■■■-^ ■! ■■-,. ...I i» III ■ ■■ - - ~ l ■ 

• The ^'inall pturg kuown jm 1830 Qroombridf»e baf a velocity (esiimatetl at not loss 
t'inii two hundred mile;* a £»econd) considerably irreuter thau could be iinpress>e<l 
upon it u»id'*r the known cotMlilious of the bidereal univerttc. jSewcomb, **Popujar 
Astronomy." j». 505, vottt. 

t Flamuuu'iou, ^' Couiptes Beudus," 1. Ixzxv. f, 7S3. 
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Until' recently it was confidently held, in accordance with the view 
first proposed by Kant, that the galaxy wiih its myriads of suns 
formed but a subordinate member of the nebidar system. We are 
now com|)elled to believe that nebulae, in all their varieties, have 
tht ir place and play their part within, not withput, the galactic 
scheme. Of some of the arguments used on this subject by Mr. 
Proctor (whose collected essays on this and kindred subjects we have 
quoted at the head of this article) we now avail ourselves. These 
are concerned principally with the peculiarities of nebular distribu- 
tion. If these bodies form an independent system or scries of sys- 
tems, their position in space must evidently be wholly irrespective 
of the internal architecture of the sidereal habitations. If, 
on the. other hand, we perceive evident signs of such a con- 
nection, we are justified in assuming a fundamental unity of 
plan. Kow it is impossible to avoid observing the existence 
of a marked relation, both of association and avoidance, between 
nebular aud stellar aggreg itions. The great mass of the unresolved 
nebulae (being four-fifths of the entire) congregate about the pole of 
the galactic zone, while a corresponding tract of almost total desti- 
tution runs parallel with that vast star-girdle both on its nortliern aud 
on its southern sides. Two classes, however, of closely allied cos- 
mical bodies obey a law of a totally opposite character. Gaseous 
nebulae, or those givinir a spectrum of bright lines, are found almost 
exclusively in the Milky Way and its immediate neighborhood, the 
same region concentrating in itself the immense majorilv of those 
swarms of lucid points usually described as "star-clusters. * Between 
these and unresolved nebulae showing a stellar spectrum, it is not 
cas}^ to draiw an in'clligible distinction. We can hardly escaipe the 
conclu>ion that dilf erences, either of distance or of aggregation, alone 
distinguish them. Whether or not the external attraction exercised 
upon those found 'v\'ithin the span of the Milky Way, constitutes in 
itself the physical cause of their more open formation and consequent 
resolvability (as Mr. Proctor inclines to think),* the fact is patent 
that the innuence of that zone largely affects the distribution of all 
class- s of nebulae. 

Still more convincing proof of the systemic unity of the stellar and 
nebular orders is, however, offered by a closer examination of the 
nebulae themselves. We have not only the argument of continuity 
(which indeed may and often does prove delusive), urging Iheimpos- 
sibility of separating by any clear line of deniarkation groups obvi- 
ously stellar from patches of unresolved luminosity, and the incon- 
sistency of admitting one class of objects within the the bounds of 
our firmament, while excluding the other; but also a visible 
intimate association of undoubted members of the sidereal 
system with the structure and position of nebulaj. Thus, 

^ ■ - . . . , - - - ^ -— ■ ■^-. . ■ ^ I -■ ■ ■- . ■ ■ ..-, L_-l 

•''*J4outliJy Notices," vol. xxix., p. 343. 
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the sinuosities and /Convulsions of several of the "irregular" 
kind are ' followed with such uiunistafcahle fidelity by knots 
and trains of minute stellar bodies projected on them as a back- 
ground, that, in some cases, it seems as. if the pattern, so to 
speak, of the nebulae were pricked out with stars. We see more- 
over, in ther Magellanic Clouds — the wonder and the ornament of 
southern skies — a '* glat ing instance" of tlie truth we desire to enf oroe. 
The greater "Nubecula," or " White Ox," of Abdurrahman Sufi, ^ . 
seems expressly designed to exhibit theunion into a single confedera- . 
tion of all orders of the visible universe. This cosmical "happy 
family " (if we may be allowed the expression) contains within its 
capacious bosom (expending over forty-two square degrees) 391 degrees 
nebuloe, gaseous and stellar, forty-six star-clusters oi every degree of 
condensation, besides nearly 600 individual stars of the seventh and 
eighth magnitude, t It is entirely impossible to believe that* this 
amazing, assemblage is the result of accideixtal projectixjn on the sur- 
face of the sky,, and we have no alternative but to accept the eonclj!- 
sion that stars and nebulse coexist in the same region of space, and 
form inseparable cooiponents of one vast system- 

What then should be our general conception of that portion of the 
created world which we are jyermifcted to contemplate 2 We find it 
ststmped with the two ^eat characters of unity and complexity — ^ 
unity c^ design, bewildering and unfathomable complexity of d^Uiil. ^ 
Prom the scattered ** star-duat *' iust stippling with light the dajrk tele- 
scopic field, and the " star-seed, or "star-food" (in whichever aspect 
we dKxise to regard it), revealing in the spectroscope its surprising 
bright lines, to tlie royal procession of the Ursine orbs, and the soli- 
tary state of Aroturus and Vega, and all that we see from pole to 
pole is bound tcn^tber by mutual, dependence, and unites to execute 
a sin^e majestic Scheme. Of the inner intricacies of that scheme we 
cani orm bat a*distant and inadequate idea« The gal;ixy, in its larger 
ou^ines, may be described as a Congerie; of stellar groups Of every 
imaginable variety, arranged in the annular form. Our sun, with 
about 400 stars, from the first to the seventh magnitudes, is believed - 
to form an outlying cluster situated not in the circumference of the ' 
ring, but considerably removed from it towards the center Seen 
from some plane circling round a sun belonging to another similar 
finnament the whole of these radiant orbs, separated from each other 
by distances entirely inconceivable to our minds, would appear but 
as one of the more prominent of the luminous nodosities that roughen 
the surface of the Milky Way. 

All these separate systems— these starry commonwealths— are doubt- 
less united in one grand federation, whose all but infinitely remote : 
boundaries our imagination may indeed transcend, but our knowledge 

• " Cosmos," vol. iil., p. IM. 

t Flamimirion, ♦* L'Uuivers Sideral," p. 818. 
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CMi ino?t probably never pass. And as each terrestrial body politic is 
separated, by nature or by choice, into numberless associations, dis- 
tinct- in their aims and in their cour-es, so the nations of the sky are 
divided and organized iiito tribes, families, and households, various 
in their polity, liarmonions in their action, united in their end. What 
may be tlie nature of the laws governing the relations, internal and 
external, of such systems, it would, in the present state of our knowl- 
edge, be the height of presumptuous follyto attempt even to surmise. 
We know, indeed, from the observed revolutions of binary ^^rs, tltat 
gravitation acts in the fame manner In sidereal regions as at the sur- 
face of the earth; but we do not know but that, at enormously in- 
creased intervals of space, it may be superseded by some higher or 
wider 4aw, ruling higher and wider relations, just as gravity itself is 
replaced, at minute distances, by the a<'tion of molecular forces. 

We must now pause. What we hive said is indeed little and in- 
adequate, but it is enough to show that the natural awe and d3light 
with which we regard the stately pageant of the spheres are amply 
justified in the sublime realities reprcisented by it. A scene is ois- 
clos^ to our inquiries instinct with life, motion, and variety. Law, 
tlie evidence and the instrument of design, sits enthroned there, but 
pi^esides over no dull < r monotonous succession of events. Unex- 
pe(ited activities from time to time manifest themselves, and tremen- 
dous catastrophes disturb the prerenity of the heavens. Some one of the 
obscure bodies which, for aught we know, may be as numerous as the 
lucid ones^ suddenly assume^a vesture ^f light, and sends us across an 
intierval.wh'ch costs irs swift messenger perhaps a tliousand years ol 
tnvvel, the Urst tidings of its existence. Luminous bodies, On the 
othtr hand, sink into obscurity and apparent annihilation. Nebular 
worlds, far surpas^iTyg in extent the entire ambit of the solar system, 
grow dm and vanisli, like a pencil-mark rubbed with a touch from 
a sheet of paper, again as capriciowsly to reappear. Suns fade, cen- 
tiH*y by century, like a field-flower hekl in a child*s hand, while othcj- 
Sims j^row and brighten, iike rose-buds unfolding on their stems. 
Territie conftagrations, involving perhaps in destruction whole de- 
pendent schemes with their myriad possible inhabitants, desohite 
fore-doomed orbs; while a larsne class of luminaries seem, by their 
periodical outbursts of volcanic fury, to be rendered unfit to act as 
the henefice»)t centers of planetary households. On all sides We see 
traces of activity aad change; evetvwhc re we find evidence of devel- 
opment and decay — decay, possibly a prelnde to renovation, which 
again leads round to decay; Form«nyand strange are ihe vicissi 
tiJdes eomprise^ within that stupendous cycle wlxich bounds the 
existence of the heavens thefmselves, destined on tlie expiration of 
their appointed term, like the "frail and fading sphere" of the dew- 
drop to which Shelley compares them, 

* To tremble, gleam, and di8api)eur. 

— Edinburgh Emew. 
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CATTLE RANCHES IN THE FAR WEST. 

Accustomed as w€ aj'e to large figures when examining statistics 
relating to the doniestijc or,f oreign economy of the United States, the 
vast surplus of last year's haivest in that country^ no less tlian 
England's very rapidly increasing cattle trade with the United States 
— in the twelve months ending June 30, 1879, 71,794 head of cattle 
were shipped from the United States to the United Kingdom,* a 
figure just double that of the preceding y^r — have of late served to 
bring before us in more than usually startling manner the dangers 
tbrcatenlng our agricultural, interests by the nearly unlimited food- 
producing capacities of America. 

Of special interest, under the prevailing circumstances, is the ques- - 
tion of raising cattle on the free public lands of Westerji Territories, 
and recently published accounts of a perfectly trustworthy nMure — 
no less than the results of the personal investigations of the Royal 
Commission— only enhance it; for they prove beyond doubt liiat 
stock-raising under such very favorable circumstances as exist in 
some of the North-western districts of the Union has a great future 
before it. 

In giving the rea(]er a sketch of the '* rough-and-ready " life oi. a 
Western "ranchman," or stock-raiser, and of his vocation, I lay 
before him the results of a visit of many months to Colorado, Wyo- 
ming, and parts of Montana, at present the chief centers of the busi- 
ness. If we examine the origin of Western stock-raising, we find 
tliat, like so many other institutions in the United States, it look its 
first start while the country was yet in the throes of its last great 
war. Texas at that time was still a little known Territory, a safe 
refuge for fugitives from justice,, disguised with long beards, quaint 
aliases, and broad sombreros. This immense expanse, consisting 
mainly of prairies— Texas has 274, 356 square miles', or larger than 
France, Portugal, Belgium, ftnd Switzerland combinedr— was the 
home of enormous herds of semi- wild cattle of a very inferior breed. 
Their wild eyes and wide-spreading horns were in keeping with their 
forbidding, raw-boned, ungainly aspect, and fierce tempers. There 
were millions of them. In 1860 the tax returns, underestimated if 
anything, showed 2,733,267 head of cattle and 172,243 working oxen 
in Texas; and not a few of the astonishingly lazy and ignoranX ^ 
rancheros — mostly of Spanish or Mexican origin — could boast of 
herds exceeding fifty thousand liead, and some few, if accounts a-Ve 

I . - ,■■■■-... , - , ■ ■ ■ - - - , , 

* It is interesting to note that while the 64,926 head exported to other coun- 
tries but England represented a value of only £352,600, those shipped to Engl&nd 
were more than three times as valuable, namely, £1,323.200. These, and most 
other statistical figures, were furnished to tlje writer by the head of the Bureau 
of Statistics at Washington, and are therefore autiientic. 
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true, owllni as many as a Imndred thousand. They were, however, 
of little pecuuinry benefit to their owners; the absence of any 
market and foreign demand on tlie part of Northern neighbors made 
them very nearly as valueless as were at the same period the count- 
less *' beef" on the rolling pampas of South America.* 

Towards the close of the great national struggle, when meat, cere- 
als, and, in fact, every kind of food rose in tlie Northern 8lates to 
hitherto unknown prices, some venturesome Government contractors 
tried the. experiment of driving small herds of these cattle from 
Texas to the Northern armies. In the beginning only small 
** bunches" of two or three hundred traveled that weary journey 
over the subsequently so historic trails leading from their prairie 
homes to Missouri and other Eastern States. The pmfits were enor- 
mous, for steers could in those good days be bought for about ^os., 
and sold at the end of their two or three months' overland journey 
for £7; they were, in fact, so large that the secret soon oozed out, 
and men with larger capital and unfettered by Government contracts 
**started in," and for a year or two — till at last the astoundingly 
easy-going rancherosof Texas found out tiic increased value of tireir 
stock — profits remained as high. Grailually they were cut down 
' finer; for rapidly as money is made, and incomparably higher as aro 
the profits attainable by a successful speculation in the States than 
in slower and surer-going Europe, the fact that a man could double 
or quadruple his capital in fotu* months, running no very great risks, 
allured great numbers of Eastern men to en)bark their and tlwir 
friends' money in stock-driving operations. This was, it must b<5 
remembered, long before cattle or meat export to Europe had taken 
root; hence it was but natural that soon, with increased numbers of 
tirivers,- competition decreased tlie profits: first to 75 or 100 per cent, 
and then gradually even to lower rates. In the eyes of the men 
who had first st4\rted, tlie business was played out. Not so, how- 
ever, was the inventive American trenius. Hitherto the cattle busi- 
.ne.<is was simple, that of a drover buying stock in a cheap market 
and selling it with a good profit in Northern towns. What was 
easier, asked the keen-eyed speculator, than to do as the now mil- 
lionaire Texan cattle kings did, let nature work for y<m? Yonder 
lay the vast stretches of the so-called American Desert, ranging frorn 
the Mississippi, in those davs the western l)mindary of civilization, 
to (he Sierra Nevadas, a tract fifteen hundred miles long and two 
thousand wide, on the eastern confines of which the new Territories 
of Kansas, Arkansas, and Nebraska were Just then constituting 
themselves with that rapidity peculiar to the migratory Yankee, to 



^* In 1879 the Unit.ed States contained more than thirty-three millions of rat- 
tle; and as twelve milUons were inilch cows, the increase cf the country's stock, 
after all home and foreign con; umption is covered, can hardly be estim::,te(l at 
1^» than a million and a half, a stai tlingly stuijeiiUOiiH figure if wq consider that. 
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wfeom the tnaking of laws and building of towns is a fllfciral occu- 
pation. W'hiJe thousands of ' half-crazed mining emigrants were 
crossing the Plains, pushing westwards to the new and old gold 
countries, many more, belonging as a rule to a fur better and thrift- 
ier class of Eastern-raised folk, were crowding into the new TeiTi- 
tories wiUi the intention of settling down as farmers ; and what won- 
der that Horace Greeley's precious advice, ** Q6 West^ youn^ man," 
was also applied to tlie bovine race. Very soon the new settlers 
awoke to the vast profits of stock-raising in countries where liot only 
3and and home grazing too cost nothing, but where the incidental 
expenses of a farm are, to European ideas, exceptionally loW; Rais- 
ing cattle on the free public land of the Great West can be done at 
the absurd low rate of from 4s. to 5e. per h^d; for when once the 
ranch or farm-house is built, au affair that need not cost more than 
£60 to £100, and your provisions bought, there renbfains absolutely 
no other expense tobet>fovided for but the wages of the stopkmen 
or ** cow-boys," each of whom, for their £6 monthly pay, will take 
care of one thousand herd of cattle. Fortunately for the faVmers of 
Europe, the* frontier ranchman — hundr<?dsof mifesmay be from the 
next railway station, and the latter again a thousand or fiftcnm hun- 
dred miles from his great market, Chicago— is handiciip^d by the 
enormous expenses of the tmn&port of his " beeves," as mm kot cat- 
tle are called, to distant Chicago. Mr. Dan; the author of the paper 
lb which I referred in the commencement, states that the cost of 
ti-ansit from the slopes of the Rocky MduntAins to Liverpool are not 
• less than £8 per head, which adds quhe 24d. a pound to the dead 
weight of each «teer.* 

But to return to the growth of stock-raising^ A further very great 
impulse nvas given to it W rewarding the early settlers in Kansas 
and Nebraska by the building of the Pacific Railroad. As roofe emi- 
grants from the East continued to pour in, land became valuable, 
and the cattlemen began to move westwards to new districts, where 
tiieir herds could grazefree of'expenso on the Plains. 

Colorado next l)ecame the goal of the wefet-bound stock -raisers, and 
at the present day that vast Sate— *it became such in 1876, and hence 
is called the Centennial State—with- its 105,000 square miles and a 
jiopuldtlon under two hundred thousand < sonls, is, *'in the eyes of 
stockM-aisers, practically speaking, already full;'^ that is, all land 
available for this purpose, with the necessary water frontage on a 
creek, is already occupied. To-day, Wj^oming, Montana, Idaho, 
and New Mexico, no less than the extreme western poit ion's of 
Texas, are the most desirable countries in which to M locate" a cat- 
tle ranch. 

In the same way that most Americans with difficulty realize tb^ 

I ■ . . ■ X . ■ ■ ^ ■ ■ r I , , , ■ ^ ■ ^ , 
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* From statements 1 heard I Rholild have ptit this at-eveti fc higher figure, for 
the freight rates of the Union Pacific are, as there is no competition, enormoi^ 
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tenure of land in England, and invariably discover, when finally 
they have mastered theddtaiiaof calaiied ownership, a strong incen- 
tive in it to ** skin " the land— a i>rocceding arising necessarily, as 
tliey -think, from the absence of those selfish motives to improve it 
— in the same way, I repeat, does land tenure in the Union puzzle 
us. 

To old-wforld ears it sounds not only strange but hardly credible 
that you or I cati to*day start for any of the three or four last- 
named Territories, pick out for our stock a good rnnge for grazing, 
as yet unoccupied, drive on to it a herd of ten thousand cattle, select 
a suitable spot near to a convenient creek, and there build Our ranch 
or farm4iouse, fence in fifty or a hundred acres for bay -land, and, in 
fact, make ourselves entij*ely at home, disporting ourselves as vir- 
tual owners of the land, without paying one penny for it, or outstep- 
ping any territorial or United States stntote, or doing what is not 
perfectly lawfuli There is no trouble about title, deeds, surveyors/ 
aad lawj^ers-; possession is nine points of the law, and the tenth is 
that ever-present law-maker and law-breaker, the Colt revolver; for, 
unlike the miner, who says the tenth point is a bribe, the absence of 
all tribunals to decide disputes about land in those far-^off, semi-wild 
regions, makes/the revolver take the place of tho less bloodthirsty 
bribe, iu defending, vi et armies, what you deem 5'our own. Very 
naturally this state of things, «cisting only in «o-ealled "imsur- 
veyed" distrietJs, cani only Continue as long as the supply of- vast 
plain lands available for grazing purposes lasts. Huge as Uncle 
Sam's possesslous «vaihible f<>r cattle* ranges are, they are nevorrhe- 
Icss approaching exhaustion; and, indeed, it would l)e difBcnlt to 
imagine what possibly could resist the energetic onslaughts of his 
speculative children, pressing westward with unaliating imx)etuosity. 
This as yet uniexhausted supply makes contentions among frontier 
settlers respecting land very rare; for, Unlike the mining claim- 
jumper, land-sliarks find it not woith while risking lif!e in enforcing 
their fictitious claims of ownership when, twenty or thirty miles 
farther up the valley^,' land as good for their purpose awaits them. 
To make American land tewure. not only in the West butalso in the 
East, more intelligible to the reader, let me recapitulate broadly the 
most prominent features of the law on this subject. 

The whole^ United States land must for this purpose l>e divided 
into two categoriefe--*the surveyed and the uBsui-r^ed. To the for^ 
mer belong, ol -course, all the Eastern States— Kansas, Nebraska, 
Colorado, and some few othtr portions of the ^* Great West." Call* 
fomia I leave quite aside; as for Ut^ii, only its vast mineral and 
wheat-growing resources come into play — at least as long as the 
Great Facific Kailroad is not compelled by wholesome competition 
to lower its exorbitant freigiit rak*s* To the Z^* unsurveyed,^' broadly 
speaking, Montana, Wyoming, parts of Idaho, Oregon, New Mexico 
lUid Arizona; the latter, on account of its sterile soil, of little 
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value for stock-raising. Here ownership rests -with the first confer, 
until at a future ])eriod tbe territory is surveyed by Government offi- 
cials, and the land mapped out and divided into districts, each com- 
ing under a Government district official. Those t^at have 'Mocjitcd^* 
previous to this period are left in undisputed possession, provided 
they have improved the land; that is, either cultivated it, fenced ii 
in, or, as would be in the case of stock-raisers, have cattle of their 
own grazing on it. A nominal fee secures to the settler a Govern= 
ment title. 

The ''squatter's right," in contradistinction to "pre-emption." 
which latter is the taking possession of unsurveyed lands by build- 
ing, on it, or improving it, comes into play in the case of unoccupied 
but surveyed land. By it, every adult who" shows that he intends 
to live on\he land himself, acquiring it for that purpose only, and 
not for speculating, is entitled to 160 acres; or if the land comes 
under the denomination of desert laud, under which head the Great 
Plains generally are placed, to 630 acres; for this surveyed land 
Government charges the settler 5s. per acre (tlMj 620 acres of desert 
land being considered, in point of payment, equal to 160 acres of 
good soil), distributed in certain pi-oportions over five years, thus 
enabling the poorest to found a home. Of course, unoccupied land 
can be bought to any extent for read}' money from Government, but 
naturally this occurs rarely, as. by nwving farther West, land, as we 
have seen, can be had for nothing. If the settler, rccupying soil by 
squatter's right, has grown-up sons, tliey iu their turn can benefit i)y 
thesjime Act; the intention (rf Goveryment being the high culliva- 
tiou of small expanses, rather than the careless or only partial im- 
j)roveraent of larger tracts. These are the broad outlines upon which 
rests land tenure in the United States. The principle of demand and 
supply, which governs the mei'cantile intercourse of civilized peo- 
ple, comes into play beyond the Father of tlie Waters very mudi in 
the same way. Out West laws make themselves, but not. a day 
before the want of them is felt. And in the s^pie way, as long as 
the supply of land exceeds the demand, that commodity, in an uuim* 
proved state, will be valueless, or very nearly so. 

If we compare the Northern Territories with the Southern, with the 
intention of examining their adaptability for stock-raising, and their 
several advantages and disadvantages as fields for English immigra- 
tion, we at once strike the only great source of danger for such enter- 
prises, namely, the climate. The gi-eater part of Wyoming, Mon- 
tana, and Idaho, all of which are traversed by the numerous branch- i 
ing chains of the Rocky Mountains, are four, five, and the first- 
mentioned six and seven, thousand feet over the sea, exposed to very 
severe winters. The Southern Territories, such as New Mexico, 
Western Texas, and those few portions of Southern Colorado still 
unoccupied, are equally liable to suffer from the other extreme — 
great summer heats, producing every few years pr(^onged droughts; 
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for it must be remembered that tlie climate is a far drier one than 
I hat of Europe, and the supply of water all along the slopes of the 
Kocky Mountains exceedingly scanty — a fact which must be attrib- 
uted to tlie absence of rain, sandy soil, and to the barren surface of the 
mountains, sbielding the rains and melted snows far more rapidly 
I ban in timbered countries. Besides these climate risks, the Western _ 
fctock-raiser has to chance another danger which, though it has not 
yet made its presence felt, could with one cruel blow wreck the for- 
tune of thousands. I am alluding to the cattle plague, pleuro- 
pneumonia, and the rest of these terrible scourges, up to now 
iraknown west of the Mississippi. To what this immunity is to be 
ascribed — whetlier to the dryness of the climate, the constant equality 
of the feed, to some medicinal quality of either herbage or water, or 
Anally, whether to a lucky chance — is unknown; no less so how long 
thi» happy exemption may last. The consequences of disease once 
gaining a foothold on the vast expanse of the Plains stretching from 
the frontier of Canada to the Gulf of Mexico, and from the Sierra 
Madre to the great Mississippi, are perfectly frightful to contemplate 
Hardly one of the fifteen million of cattle, which on a moderate esti- 
mate range wholly unrestrained over this tract, could escape con- 
tagion. It would be one terrible leap from wealth to bankruptcy. 
As no stock, save the bulls for breeding purposes, is imported from 
the East, or from -countries where pleuro-pneumonia has ever been 
prevalent, it is obvious that the chief danger of importing con- 
tagion rests with the introductioa of fancy-bred bulls of Eastern or 
English ongin This danger is of late impressing itself upon stock- 
holdei*s all over the West; and Congress has been appealed to with 
the view of establishing commissions composed of veterinary sur- 
geons and experienced stockmen, in order, first of all, to exercise 
proper vigilance on the Eastern frontiers — a sanitary line very easy to 
control, as all bulls are brought West by one or the other of three 
great lines, and the Mississippi or Missouri are natural frontiers 
drawn by nature; and secondly, should, notwithstanding all precau- 
tions, the disease make its appearance, to empower them to destroy 
immediately all animals that have, or possibly could have, come into 
contact with the diseased stock. Congress evinces, however, for 
problems of this kind, not only very little interest, but suffers from a 
chronic state of poverty when nfiatters of national welfare like these 
come upon the tapis. That inbred happy-go-lucky trusting to for- 
tune, which is strongly represented in the individual's character, is 
also represented in their Parliament. The chances are, too, that if 
such a board of supervision were created it would, like the Indian 
question and other shamefully conducted public matters, fall imme- 
diately in the hands of a ring; putting wealth into the pockets of 
a few, to the utter ruin possibly of a whole community, should the 
board's active services become necessary. Very little reliance can, 
therefore, be placed on Government help; more likely does it seem 
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tkat the wljole body of Western stockmen will arrive- a]t. soroe 
airangement among themselves^ for, like nuking laws and building 
houses, ddes self-help become second nature among a frontier popii- 
lation. , 

Jf we calamine the natural features of the Great Plains, wc find 
that, with very few exceptions, no part of them will feed as n?any 
cattle, sheep, or horses to the square mile as land in- th§ Eastcru 
States or in !Europe, would; but the almost limitless area counter- 
balances this. The grasses of the Plains, of which the *' gamma" 
and " buffalo " are the commones"^, contaia highly nutritious quali- 
ties. The former grows about six inches high,* and has a single 
round fiitock with oblong heads; the other grows closer to the ground. 
The buncU grass, another kind, grows on *' bluffs," ^nd is the chief 
winter herbage. Their growth^ beginning about the first of May, 
continues till the end of July, when the dry season commences; 
they then dry up, and are cured by the sun; and as the frosts, let 
them be ever so hard, do no^ seem to penetrate to the roots, or else 
do not harm them, thc^ retain tbeir fuil strength for the whole winter. 
To this must be ascribed the ban-en yerdureless aspect of the whole 
country in Jute autumn and winter, when striiUL'^ers passing through 
can haixlly compi'ehend how the countless herds not only subsist, 
but grow fat on tliis gray and withered looking herbage. Nature 
has provided in many ways for her children; for jiot onlycan stock 
find ready {shelter under the bluffs, and in the many small valleys 
awl glena called pockets and jrulches, and under the clusters of 
hardy cedars and spreading cotlon-wo()d trers which almost serve 
the purpose of barns and stables, Imt the high winds which prevail 
after every snow-storm clear, slopinjr ground in a maryelously sjiort 
time from the snowy pall, driving it together in bank^. an<) filling 
up depressions in the. ground. Karely d/.)es the dry and fl^mr-like 
snow crust over, a i)rocess which for cattle means staryation if warm 
weatlier does not s<K)n follow. 

The snow-storms in Wyoming,, Idaho, and Montana are occasion- 
ally very severe indeed; they usutilly last three days with unabated 
fury, the thermometer goingnlown to 25° and 80^ l)elow zero. It 
is specially the so-called " breaking-up " storm which is dreaded by 
ranchmen. It is the last, coming about March, or the first half of 
April; and not only is it the severest of all, but it finds cattle less 
able to withstand its f^vy. and go without food for three or fours 
days, exposed to great cold all the lime. 

Losses in severe winters are often very great; in fact, tbe climate 
of Wyoming and Montana has proved too severe for sheep-raising, 
at which miuiy trials were made in those, territories. Whole flocKs 
of four or five thousaiwi sh^ep perished in. one night; and one case is 
related, when the breaking-up storm came as late as May, that two 
men lost in four hours over ten thousand sheep'. Of cattle, no such 
extreme instances have to be chronicled, though in some places 
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irandhmen lost, in the winter of 1871-72, the severest ever Known, 
half their herds. But experience has taught stockmen many lessons, 
pai'ticiilarly in the choice of their range, i-especting which they were 
• formerly veiy much more careless. The presence of the ravines aqd 
Wuffs, so peculiar to the Rocky Mountain formation, is as essential 
as water and grass; and men stiirting now prefer to go one hundred 
or two hundred miles farther from the railway, and have a sheltered 
"range, than rjsk heavy losses and be nearer the point from whence 
they ' * Ship " their produce. 

iNotwithstanding that cattle, no less than sheep, are able to obtain 
their dwh subsistence all the year round, the avocation of st(x;k- 
\grow1ng, as we shall see, is attended witli no little care and labor. 
I>m1ng the Slimmer, autumn, and winter the cattle roam at will over 
the Plains, and different herds, or parts thereof, mingle together, 
and p€?rhaps wander for long distances from their home range. 
Very frequently single heads, separated most likely from their herd 
in a stampede, are found two hundred miles aWay, To collect these 
stragglers, and to take a census no less than to pick out the beeves 
^or market, the annual ** round up *' is held; At this period, falling 
in May and June, the^ whole country is searched, and the cuttk; 
appertaining to a district driven together in one vast herd,^ from whence 
the different ranchmien separate thoir OWn cattle, easily recognizable 
Toy the brand; and after a mutual exchange of strayed ones, each 
owber takes his herd back to their hopie range, and after branding 
the calves, turns tbeln out loose, not to see them again till next 
year's ^* round up," 

For each district, embracing many hundred square miles, and 
from ten to' twenty ranges, a captain^— gewjraHy one of the old 
settlers well acquainted with the country-^is chosen. Under him 
Work the stockmen — cowboys, or cowpunchers, as every bo<iy con- 
nected with c^ttle-raisihg is calleSd— from the different ranches, 
numbering often seventy or more men, and two hundred or more 
horses, for each cowboy ha^ at least three, and often as many as 
eight spare mounts with him on these occasions. The whole coun- 
try, so large tfiat it v^ill take them one or two months to work it 
over, is laid out in daily rides. If thei^ is a large creek or stream in 
the distance, the water-course is followed ; the country for twenty or 
thirty miles on both sides bein^ carefully searched by the mounted 
cowboys; 'who, all working under one head, develop great aptitude 
for their laborious work. They are in the saddle for at least sixteen 
hours every day, 5and ihostof'the time on the "lope," or canter, 
clearing the senii-wild Cattle-hill at la^l; often long after dark they 
^bring in, driving before thfem, the stock foutid that day, when, after 
watering the thirsty beasts, they are added to the mriin herd,whichis 
' carefully watched day and night. 

If the range^ as is very frequently the case, is d mountainous one 
'^ (there are inany in Wyoming seven and eiglit thousand f^ct over th'^ 
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sea, in the heart of the Rocky Mountains), fhe search for cattle is far 
more difficult than on level or liuduJating prairie land. In the for- 
mer case, the rough and steep chains of mountain, full of *;Ufars," 
*' pockets" and gulches, generally densely timbered at the bottom, the 
search is anything but easy. A cow, or small bunch of cattle, over- 
. looked on one "round up,'V is, however, not necessarily lost; for 
generally they will turn up on that or some neighboring range during 
the next year's round up. Wyoming ranchmen have told me that 
often they accidentally pitch upon cattle they missed four or five 
years before. On such occasions the original cow will make her 
appearance with quite a little family of unbranded steers, yearlings, 
and calves. Considering how broken the ground, and of what huge 
dimensions each range, it speaks well for the cowboy's powers that 
the losses from straying amount, under proper care, to not more than 
one or two per cent per annum. The total percentage of losses 
incurred from stress of weather, droughts, etc., varies considerably. 
More than half of the owners or managers of the ranges (about one 
hundred) I visited, declared that 5 per cent in average years will 
amply cover; otiiers maintained 7, and a few even thought 10 per 
cent. The round up is a busy time for man and horse on frontier 
ranches. It is a .period affording pleasrnt change to the cowboy, 
who the rest of the year is buried on his Isolated ranch, often moinths 
•without seeing a white man, and years frequently pass before the 
glance of a woman's gown makes his heart flutter. There is a - 
wonderful amount of animated life, light-hearted merriment, and 
vigorous and healthful rivalry about one of these round ups. They 
begin with a substantial breakfast, at which often half a steer divided 
among the different messes is used; the rising sun sees them in the 
saddle, a couple of lead animals on the line, galloping over the Plains 
in pursuit of those distant black specks, or ascending the dangerously 
steep slopes of a dismal "hog-back" hill, from whence the higher 
ranges in the pine-clad mountains are reached. They usually do not 
return to camp till dusk, driving before them the cattle found by 
, them that day, which, if it is an open country, will often be as many 

as two hundred to tiie man ; if broken and full of pockets and drai's, 
or densely timbered ravines, perhaps not more than ten or fifteen. 
Cowbqvs learn to track animals as Indians do game, and I was often 
amused to watch from some elevated spot a "field" of cowboys at 
■work. Here j^ou will see a couple dismounted and leading their 
ponies, following some faint, tracks on the hard gravelly soil which, 
till softer ground is reached, or other indisputable' stock signs dis- 
covered, might prove those of elk or (unshod) Indian ponies. Gen- 
erally, water betrays cattle; for let them be ever so far from it, or 
carefully screened from discovery in dense timber, they must at leas* 
,once every twenty-four hours repair to the next creek or water-hole, 
when their tracks are easily discernible. Yonder we perceive tliree 
or four of the daring riders pursuing a small " bunch " stampeding 
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down a steep slope, tnils raised high, evidently frightened at the 
imusual sight of mnii, and the pursuers at full gallop teariug down 
the hill at more than breakneck pace, endeavoring to head them 
off; maii and horse apparently oblivious of the steepness of the grade, 
and the many treattlierous holes and tree stumps that dot it. They 
are all wonderful riders, and on these occasions they strive to outdo 
each other. I saw one spill on a steep hillside, occasioned by a 
gopher-hole, into which the horse put one of its forelegs; and from 
motives of curiosity I measured the distance the rider was sent 
spinning, and found that between the gopher-hole and the spot 
where tlie man's shoulder touched gi'ound first was thirty-seven feet 
less three inches. The man was only slightly stunned, and amid the 
Jaughtei" of his companions, who never show any mercy on such 
occasions, packed himself up, and pulling his six-shooter forthwith, 
sliot the disabled "broncho." 

• Cowboys' can be divided into tAvo classes: those hailing from the 
Lone Star State. Texas, the other recruited either from Eastern 
States,, cluefly Missouri, or from the Pacitic slopes; Oregon contrib- 
uting no mean number of Webfoots, so Called from the long winter 
rains in that colony. The Texans are, as far as true cowboyship 
goo's, unrivaled; the best riders, hard3^ and born to tlie business; 
the only diiwvback being their wild reputation. The others are less 
able but more orderly men. The bad name of Texans arises mostly 
from their excitable tempers, and the fact that they are mostly '* on 
the shoot," that is, very free in the use of their revolvers. 

If we come to the practical issues of the question, the first point 
to be settled by the intending ranchman, when once he has chosen 
his range, is which cattle to purchase. There are three great sources 
from which countless herds are annually drafted: Texas, Utah, and 
Oregon. The first mentioned was, as we have heard, originally the 
only stock country. The two last have entered the competing lists 
very recently, thereby giving us another proof of the enormous pro 
ductive capacities of the Great \Vest. Thirty yeai'sago, when Oregon 
v/as a perfect wildeniess, and Utah — with tne exception of Salt Lake 
Settlement, then still quite small — in a similar condition, there was 
riot a head of stock in those regions, save the few which each settler 
family brought with them from the East: half, if not more, of the 
number they started with usually succumbing to the hartlships of 
overdriving and the Want of good food and water on the inhospitable 
and endless desert. Cattle driving, as a speculation, was then and 
for a long time to come unheard of; and so none brought more than 
they could conveniently drive; and old guides have stated to me 
that the average number was decidedly under ten to each family of 
emigrants. These bovine immigrants in the meanwhile have multi- 
plied in the vast valleys of Oregon at an enormous rate; and now 
there are hundreds of thousands where, thirty, and even twenty 
yeai-s ago, there were not hundreds; and, curious to say, the progeny 
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of the original ancestors are now Tbeipg driven in vast herds bade 
eastwards, over the very same old Mormon road which their grand- 
sires had traveled fifteen or twenty years a^o, on their way to their 
new Western homes. 

To return to the choice of stock. The general public voice declarer 
the Oregon and Utah breed to be far superior to Texas cattle;. and 
while the eai'Uer ranchmen in Colorado, Wyoming, and Montana had 
only the latter, the Oregon cows driven to the two last-mentioned 
territories in 1879 outnumbered Texan stock at least three or four 
times. At first it was greatly doubted that cattle raised on the 
Pacific slopes, and especially |n the damp, n^ioderately warm climate 
t)f Oregon, could possibly stand a Wyoming or Montana winter witii 
their terribly severe snow-storms. Experience, however, has estab- 
lished not only that Oregon stock can withstand great winter hard- 
ships, but also that they flourished on Wyoming soiL As both Utah 
and Oregon cattle fetch comparatively much higher prices in Chicago 
and other great markets, those breeds are now the prime favorites; 
and, as a naturnal consequence of the vastly increased demand, cows 
in Oregon have risen quite seventy -five per cent in value within the 
last two OT three years. 

The choice of your stock decided, there are three different ways of 
getting it. You can first of all buy it on " the range,,** which is the 
quickest, and, if you exercise due caution, fairly, sure, .but withal 
the most expensive way. The cattle are bought so many head, 
"more or less;" but as taking the census apd the control over vast 
herds belonging to a number of different owners, roaming at large 
over large tracts of country, is naturally not easy, this mode leaves 
a good mnny openings for sharp-witted ''cussedness," to \vhic}i the 
newly arrived *' tender foot" very frequently falls victim. The 
second way, a^d for newly arrived settlers by far the most to be 
prefen-ed, is to make contracts with any o^the lar^e and responsible 
drovers for a number of cattle of a certain breed and age, about 
seventy-five per cent 6f the cows to have cajves, the stock jtobe 
delivered at a specified time at your ranch, you stipulating alieavy 
forfeit (often as large as £3,000 or £4,000) in case of non-fulfillment 
of contract: besides which the purchaser has the option of rejecting 
animals not perfectly healthy or according to agreements (xenerally^ 
a year, however, elapses er^ you receive your herd; for, say you si^n 
contracts in Wyoming in autumn, the cattle will be bought m 
Oregon by the driver in early spring, and the whole summer will 
pass ere the herd reaches Wyoming, The third, and originally- the 
only way of procuring your stock, is to go yourself to Texas or 
Oregon, buy your cattle there from different owners, and start with 
them for your distant home as soon as the warm May sun has turned- 
the vast Plains an emerald green. The process of driving cattle is 
called "riding on IraiU" one of the^nost laborious and dreary under- 
takings imaginable, of which we. shall have to speak a little farther 
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on. This, though the cheapest, is also for " tender feet" the most 
risky mode of getting stock. 

There are to-day two different ways of conducting the stock husi. 
pess "out West." The one, to which I shall refer in a few words, 
^is to huy young steers, keep them two years on your range, and sell 
them as four-year-olds to market. Per head the increase in value 
varies between $10 and $15 (£2 to £3); thus enabling the ranch- 
man very nearly to double his capital in that short space of time,^ 
provided his losses do not exceed five per cent, and he has luck on 
his side; 

The other manner is to raise stock, buying Texas, Oregon, or Utah 
cows, and the necessary number of Eastern or English bulls. This, 
if from the first you make up your mind not to sell a single animal 
for the first three years, is in the end far more profitable than the 
-mere "feeding-up" of stock; formerly fewer men went into it, ou 
account of the larger capital required to keep the concern going for 
the first three years with no incoming funds, but the last few years 
liave brought, as the large profits of the business became better 
known in the East, larger capital, and now it is the favorite with 
men tempted by a very fair chance ot making a fortune in five or six 
years to go West. 

' In an account published elsewhere,* I furnished detailed estimates 
feased upon the most trustworthy authorities, examined by me per 
sonally, of the increase of cattle in a certain number of years, and 
the profits accruing to the stockman from it. I placed the amount 
invested at the outset at £10,000, and proved thaVthe profits at the 
«nd of three years amounted to £8,800. This with fair luck, and 
3o$ises taken at five per cent each year consecutively. Of course the 
rate of increase grows considerably larger in subsequent years, as 
seventy-five per cent of all cows have calves annually: at least this 
is the generally accepted percentage in Wyoming and Montana, some 
few putting it as high as eighty, others seventy per cent. 

The whole subject of stock-raising on the Western plains is 
attracting very general and deserved attention in the Eastern cities, 
arid numbers of young men of good family start, or are started 
annually by their friends, the capitjd invested varying from £2.000 
lo £20,000; but even with a smaller start money can be made, and 
not a few of tlie independent stockmen I met, often undeniable 

tender-feet,'* greenhorns still, who now were rapidly trebling their 
ihousaiid or two thousand dollars, had sprung from the lowest social 
rank. Others, recruited from the middle classes of the States, had 
two or three years ago been railway conductors, hotel -keepers, 
Western merchants, petty civil service servants, and, quite a number, 
trappers and Indian scouts. 
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A considerable niim})er of the former (trappers) had served as - 
guides to rich English sportsmen, on their shooting tours in the 
Rocl^y Mountains, and had been started by them with a few thou- 
sand dollars. I have heard of some half-dozen gentlemen in Eng 
land who are reported to draw tifteen and twenty per cent interest 
from the capital they advanced to their former camp-fireside com- 
panions. • 

In the United States, where '*tair' talk is so common, the numer- 
ous accounts that have been published of late of Western stock- 
raising all exhibit this national failing. Of the dozens I have had. 
occasion to peruse, all were more or less overcolored. The profits, 
according to them, were more like those of the old-day Texas cattle 
trade than the actual truth, namely, from twenty-eight to thirty per 
cent x>er annum the average of three years, and about forty per cent 
per annum the average of seven years. They would be considerably 
greater (as the stock after the fourth and fifth j'ear increases at a 
startling rate) were it not necessary to take into account the chance 
of one very bad winter out of seven, when the losses much exceed 
five per cent- 
Nothing will give a better picture of a stockmnn's fortune in those 
"VV^^ild regions than a sketch from life. Let us select Mr. lliff, one of 
the best-known cattlemen of Colorado and Wyoming, recently 
deceased. Mr. lliff was one of the man}^ thou-sands who, in the 
great Pike Peak's gold excitement in 1859, crossed with frenzied 
ctiergy the Great American Desert, as the vast tract of desert-like 
land intervening between the Mississippi and Colorado was theastill 
called. Unlike the majority of his brethren who, after a short spell 
of fruitless work, awoke to the stern reality that gold could not be 
picked up in panfuls, either returned home, or pushed still faflher 
West towards California, founding on their way that fabulously rich 
silver State, Nevada, lliff remained on the spot, threw shovel, pan, 
and rocker aside, and settled down to cultivate, a small patch of 
ground nc^ar Denver, then a city of less than a liundred miserable 
shanties, and peopled with the in^ughest of the rough; for the numer- 
ous *' hanging trees" which cleared off the n\ost des] erate elements 
IB stibsequent years had then not yet grown up, lliff was not over^ 
foind of those dark sides of frontier life, and being himself " not on 
the shoot," decided to move North. " Moving" was, and is, a very 
simple affair in the West, lliff, perfectly destitute when he came 
to^^LDenver from the mines, had irianaged to save sufficient in the one 
season of his residence in that town, where the garden trudi vegeta- 
bles raised by Imn found a very ready market, to buy a pony and 
7softie few provisions, and a rifle. Loading them on his hoi*se, he 
turned his back on *' lively" Denver and his primitive "dug-out," 
^^/i" : ISJSihome for the last six months. He reached the northern . Cali- 
^-■■{^^^^i&p^^ (Mormon) emigrant road, about one hundred and sixty miles 

^ ■ ' ' #i^ of his late home, in autumn, and at once set to work to build 
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himself a \oj:, shanty, which he completed before the worst weather 
of wmter could surprise him. He Juul, s<> he stated in later yefus, 
only a few dollars in his pocket, a suuill cask of whisky, and a 
little store of tobacco, with which lie hop^il to trade with tlie Mor- 
mons, and other emigrants passing over that weary road in the 
season, oftea as many as a hundred per diem, while in winter he 
was months without seeing a civilized being: the pony express, and 
later the stage, passing on the ** Southern Road," much to the south 
of his "location/' 

With the emigrants, generally as poor as himself, he bartered 
his whisky, tobacco, and other necessaries of life, which he grml 
ually managed to *'lay in;" taking in exchange cattle, of which all 
Western-bound emigrants took with them as large a number as their 
means would allow, for not only did they furnish them with milk in 
the totally uninhabited regions through' which they journeyed for 
five and six weary months, but they \\iiX'i at the same time the most 
valuable stock-in-trade of the new settlers in their distant homes. 
Many of the Eastern raised cattle, however, accustometl to other fee<l 
arid plenty of water, succumbed to the bovine hardships of the trip; 
and so Iliff drove many a sharp bargain, giving a few glasses of 
precious whisky, which seemed to the parched emigrants — having 
been by the tinie they passed Iliff's store already two or tliree montjts 
on the road — the very elixir of life, or a pound or so of tobacco, for 
a broken-down cow or tottering steer — mere walking raw-boned 
ghosts of their former selves. Some miles from his sluinty he Jiad 
discovered, amid some sheltering, but very broken hill country, a 
very oasis in the alkaline desert, a considerable tract*of good hay- 
lanS, with an ever-flowing creek traversing it. 

To this place he drove his purchtiscs, and the nutritious bunch 
grass and total rest, so strange to their weary limbs of late, soon 
fattened them up to their pristine condition. Iliff showed in this 
predilection for cattle a singular foresight; for, as the end proved, 
the dollars so invested accumulated at a rate before which even the 
twenty-four and thirty per cent per annum which Western banks in 
those days gave for ready cash dep^'sits were as nothing; and, more- 
over, it was storing up money in perhaps the only sjife way. The 
Plains from the Rocky Mountains to the easteni portions of Nebniska 
and the Missouri were, as everybody will remember, overrun by 
liostile Indians, and the scenes of countless massacres, lliff's shanty 
was twice burnt over his head by the red men, he escaping each time 
with nought but his life. 

Cattle in those days had, in the eyes of Indiana, unlike horses and 
everything else white men possessed, no value; hence he found on 
his return to his desolated home that his bovine riches, grazing 
quietly in the hills fifteen or twenty nules from tlie road, had not 
been tampered with by tlie white man's enemy, who, still happy 
possessors of matchless hunting grounds, held beef in utter contempt 
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as "squaw's game." For fen ypnrs Iliff, like so tnnuy oilier venture. 
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The wonderfully rapid growth of ranching in Colorado — which 
only became a State four years ago— is proved by the fact that in 
1871, only 145,916 head of cattle were asscsse^l for taxation, while, 
six years later, 488,278 were returned, the present aumber being ^\\- 
mated between 850,000 and 900,000 bend.* In 1877, 80,000, in 1878,, 
88,000 beeves were "shipped.-* i.e. s^ent by rail, mostly to Chicago, 
while the home demand of Colorado in the latter year acct)unted for 
quite 20,000. Tliusin one year the sale of 108.000 beef steers realized 
for the new State (at £5 per head) considerably over half a million 
sterling. 

"Riding on trail," to which I have already referred, is an under- 
taking requiring on the part of tlie leader great experience, the 
intuitive natural talent of the trapper skilled in " Plains craft,'* and 
the astute genius of a commander — adroit, firm, of quick eye, and of 
quicker hand with the pistol. From the chief cattle centers in 
Texas \i takers from four to six months, from Oregon not much less, 
of Gonstant travel to reach north-western Wyoming. Great moun- 
tain, ranges have to be crossed; vast stretches of dreary, absolutely 
barren, plains to be traversed; rivers full of dangerous quicksands, 
in which whole herds have been known to perish, and streams 
given, to tiie most terrifically sudden freshets to be forded; long 
expanses of barren, ashy-hued alkaline desert land, where for forty 
or fifty miles not a drop of precious water is to be found, to be 
crossed; and all this with three, four, or five thousand semi-wild 
cattle, straight from their "pathless home, unaccustomed to the sight 
of human beings, and only too easily startled into a frenzied stam- 
pede, resulting in general disaster.. All this, through countries 
where Indians, if pot actually hostile, are always rea(|y for a hauU 
and where Nature herself, in liie shape of terrific thunder-storms and 
early snow-storms, seems to delight in wrecking the fortunes of the 
adventurous frontlerman. ' 

Let us examine the "outfit'* of a party riding on trail, say with a 
herd 'of four thou.sand cattle. ** Outfit," in th^ language of tb« 
West,. describes almost anything, from. a wife with six children or a 
bunch of beeves, to the camping kit of an English sporting party. 
In this instance the outfit consists of the captain and four or five 
cowboys, a large wagon with tarpaulin cover, to hold provisions 
and bedding, a boy cook, and a bunch of cow ponies, numbering 
from forty to sixty head, which, if the start is made from Texas, 
can be bought there for less than £3, and sold at their destinatioa 
for quite double their original cost. As the ponies will he wanted 
at the ranch they are usually not sold at the termination of the 
journey. Not infrequently one or two hundred a?:e driven along 



'''In sheep the increase has been even more rapid, for while ten years ago 
Colorado had less than 20,000, it has now 2,000,000. These latter figures I obtam 
from Mr. Fosset's reliaUe work on Colorado published last year. 
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they endeavor to press the bellowing brutes to swerve to one side. 
All the men pursuing the same tactics, tiie headlong rush is at last 
checked, and the animals, panting and lashing their heavy sides with 
their tails, are brought to a stand, and the herd, or what remains of 
it, is rounded up. It is dangerous work, and many a light-hearted 
(Jowboy has lost his life in stampedes; one minute a rollicking swing- 
ing youth, the nex^t a shapeless mass, trodden down and stamped 
into the ground as the surging herd pass over horse and rider, who 
have come to grief through a fatal stumble in a prairie log or gopher- 
hole. The run. has taken the cattle far out of their road, led them 
may be into close proximity of hostile Indians or crafty Mexican 
border ruffians; and when finally dawn breaks, new dangers may 
await the small contingent, who, as is often the case on such occa- 
sions, do not leave their saddles save to change horses for thirty- 
six houi-s. It is especially on the trail that the first-class qualities 
of the Texan cowboy shine forth — always provided that their leader 
is to their heart. 

The herd and the dust-begrimed, weary men, after their long 
summei's journey, at last arrive at their future home. Woik begins 
only then; the ranch, or house, and the "corral" have to be built; ^ 
a stock of hay, if such is procurable, laid in ; the cattle branded, 
and then carefully distributed over the range: here a thousand herd; 
there, twenty miles farther, five hundred; and so on till the whole 
Iierd is ** tui*ncd out." Not always is the long journey accomplished 
in one season; unforeseen obstacles — early snow-storms or other 
causes — may have delayed them on the road, obliging the party to 
*'Iay over" the winter. This they do by stopping at the first unoc- 
cupied grazing-land they reach. A temporaiy ranch is e-'*^cted, the 
wagon with a couple of. men dispatched to the next settlement, 
often a hundred miles off, to fetch provisions for the winter, and 
there they remain till spring, when the "cow -camp" is broken up 
and the party proceed towards their destination; eighteen months 
and more intervening in such cases between the day the owner set 
out on his voyage to purchase his cattle and the day they reach tlieir 
future home. 

The social features of stock-raising are as peculiar as the natural 
ones; and if we follow the steps of the more adventurous ranchmen, 
pushing westwards, edging the red man from his happy hunting- 
grounds, and replacing the buffalo aud elk with domestic kine, we 
read also a piece of frontier history. 

The people of a new Territory is an interesting study. We see 
the tide of emigration, called forth by the discovery of gold, sweep 
over the land; a period of crazy speculation and lawless ruffianism 
ensues, only to end in anotlier Westward start for new fields, leav- 
ing behind a small residuum— the "color in the gold-washer's pan" 
^or. in other words, the less adventurous but more industrious and 
thrifty, hence a valuable portion of the emigratory horde, as the 
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founders of a new community. This, gradually outgrowing the 
limits of a Territory, is transformed into a JState, adding another star 
to the country's great banner. 

For the last ten yeai*s the ranchmen hav^e played a very promi- 
nent part in the peopling of new countries; and generally of tliose 
which, by their el(;;vation or poorness of soil, could not be turnc<l to 
any other use. Not a few of Western cities subsist on the sl< ck 
business; and Wyoming and Montana would no doubt be still iLe 
dreary uninhabited steppe deserts they were a decade ago, were it 
not for the stock -breeder. • ' 

There are a good many false notions abroad respecting tUe general 
character of Western men. Of the old-time gold digger we have a 
series of unpleasantly faithful pictures in the writings of certain 
clever American authors; but it would be a great mistake to apply 
their mold to all others, and especially to stockmen, whom, as a 
rule, I found to be a thrifty, energetic, and very hospitable class» 
Strangers, and particularly Engli^hmen, will be struck by this last 
feature, all the more welcome in those uncivilized regions, inhabited 
in our fancy by a race of desperadoes, whose only law is the revolver, 
whose only god is whisky, and whose one prayer is foul-mouthed 
l)lasphemy. This, however, is not so, though naturally, as in all 
new countries where society is jumbled together of the most hetero- 
geneous elements — where one neighbor is a gentleman by birth and 
education, whose love for a roving life has led him to exchange a 
luxurious existence in Eastern cities for one of activity imd. adven- 
ture in the West; the other, as a strange contrast, a rough, uncouth 
Western-raised '* Bear-claw Jim," or *' Long-knife Dick," who, after 
a quarter of a century's adventure in the wilds of Arizona. New 
Mexico, or Texas, has now settled down to steady work on his 
ranch — the English settler will for some time sadly miss the social 
Jaws which govern the intercourse of different classes in the old 
world. At first, he will not like the independence of the cowboy 
under him, who by look and manner will let him know that the 
question who is the better man of the two has long been settled in 
his own mind. His hands will itch when some saucy ** Do it your- 
S3lf " is the only answer he receives to some order concerning a mat- 
ter not quite within the scope of his " help's" duties. In lime he 
will get accustomed to the ways and manners of the country, and if 
there is no false pride about him, the good points of the English 
character, to which none are more keenly alive than the free-and- 
easy Western men, will have gained him not only the good-will but 
the devoted attachment of the reckless characters surrounding him. * 

To speak of my own experience, I may mention that often cold, 
hungry, and weary I rode up to an isolated cattle ranch, bespeak- 
ing a meal and shelter for the night. The best of everything would 
be ofFjix^d. Hay, always scarce in those regions, would be given to 
my horse, and the snuggest corner, the warmest blankets be forced , 
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upon me. Many times have I extended my visit for two or three 
days, and yet not a penny would my hosts accept on partins^. To 
this I would fain tag a word of warning to Englishmen intending to 
settle as cowboys. It is " to do as others do." That marked feature 
of America, social equality, which, while it has often a way of 
expressing itself in a very extravagant and disagreeable fashion, is 
undoubtedly a main factor in the unusually rapid growth of the 
Great West, must never be forgotten by the English settler. A man 
out West is a man, and let him be the poorest cowboy he will assert 
his right of perfect equality with the best of the land, l)etraying a 
stubbornness it is vain and unwise to combat. This is an old truth, 
and numberless writers have expatiated upon it. In connection 
with the cattle business, it is, however, of tenfold importance; in no 
vocation is popularit}' more essential than in this for let a man 
receive once the name of being possessed by unsociable pride, and 
there will not be a man in the country who, while he otherwise 
\vould gladly share his last pipe of tobacco or cup of coffee with 
him, will not then be ready and willing to spite or injure him. In 
no business is a man so dependent upon his neighbors, so open to 
petty annoyances, and so helplessly exposed to vindictive injury to 
his property, as in stock-raising out West. 

W. Baillie Gbohman, in the Fortnightly Eeview, 



ARE WE ENGLISHMEN ? 

Opinion always moves by see-saw. First of all, it receives an 
impulse in one direction, and then it suffers a reactionary rebound 
toward the opposite side. Next comes a second impulse, and after it~ 
a second rebound. Thus, slowly adjusting itself at each rhythmical 
swing, it finally reaches an equilibrium. The interesting question of 
British ethnography has passed through the two primary phases in 
j?uch a rhythm; the object of the present paper is (if possible) to give 
a slight fresh upward start to the side that is just at this moment touch- 
ing the gfround. 

Fifty years ago everybody spoke of "the Ancient Britons" as our 
ancestors. Histories of England began with the invasion of Caius 
Csesar the dictator, and chronicled the advent of " the Saxons" as a 
mere episode in our national life. A wild philology derived obviously 
Teutonic words from Celtic roots as glibly as it affiliated Greek verbs 
upon a fanciful Hebrew origin. The corporations of English boroughs 
pretended to a sort of Apostolic succession from Roman mnnicipia; 
and the Tower of London traced its foundation to a personage known 
in those innocent days as "Julius Caesar." The fashion of ignoriug 
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the distinction between British a^d English, a fashion derived from 
the influence of Tudor kings and strengthened by the Union, led .the 
whole world to talk of England as if it were in reality Wales. But 
during the present generation a jjreat reaction has set in. Mr. free- 
man has never ceased to beat into our heads the simple fact that the 
English people and the English language are English, and not Welsh, 
or any other like thing. He has utterly demolished that foolish word 
'• Anglo-Saxon," which long hid from our eyes the true continuity of 
English life. He has shown us a thousand times, and almost taught 
us to remember, that Alfred the Great was an Englishman; and that 
the chronicle which probably first took shape under his care, if not from 
his own pen, is written simply in good old English, and not in any 
unknown Saxon tongue. What Mr. Freeman sowed, Mr. Green watered ; 
and every reader of the weekly journals is now in a position to laugh 
Anglo-Saxons to scorn, and to discourse of the reign of Ethelred as 
familiarly as he discourses of Karl the Great or of the Holy Roman 
Empire. 

In this reaction, however, as in every other, there is a great danger of 
the pendulum swinging back too far on the other side, and so over- 
shooting the middle line of truth. While fully allowing with Mr. 
Freeman that the so-called Angles, Saxons, and Jutes who settled 
down in southeastern Britain during or after the decadence of the 
Roman power were all alike Englishmen, and all spoke in its pristine 
purity the English mother tongue which we ourselves use to the present 
day, it may yet be worth while to inquire how far the existing nation 
known as English is really composed of their direct descendants, and 
-how far it has been adulterated in later times by a foreign and, as Mr. 
Freeman doubtless believes, an inferior admixture. A simple instance 
will make the question clear. Champions of the modern school are 
fond of laughing at those old-fashioned people who spoke of the dark- 
skinned Siluresand the blue-stained Brigantesas "our ancestors;" but 
is it quite certain that they are not themselves equally wrong in apply- 
ing the same phrase to the men who came over with Ella to Smsex, 
or with Ida to Northumbria ? If the first were not the forefathers of 
the men who now live in Kent and Norfolk, neither were the latter the 
forefathers of those who now live in Cornwall, Inverness, or Connaught. 
And since the British nation is at the present day practically amalga- 
mated into one, it is, to say the least, rather provincial in Mr. Free- 
man and his followers entirely to ignore every part of it save that 
which dwells between the Frith of Forth and the English Channel. 

I propose, therefore, to inquire here into the numerical proportion 
of the Celtic to the Teutonic elemen|: in the British people as it now 
exists at home and in the colonies. And I hope to show that while in 
language, laws, customs, and government we are preponderantly or 
entirely English, yet in blood we are preponderantly if not overwhelm- 
ingly Cymric and Gaelic. 

The analogy of one among our tropical possessions will serve to 
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show how important is this distinction. Jamaica has a population of 
some five hundred thousand souls. Of these, roughly speaking, four 
hundred thousand are pure-blooded negroes, ninety thousand are half- 
pastes, and only ten thousand are Europeans, amongst whom are 
included many Jews. Yet the language, the laws, the religion, and the 
government of Jamaica are purely English. Three years' search 
failed to disclose even a single word of African origin in use in the 
island. Were it not that the negro color and features show the true 
state of the case, a philologist and antiquarian would naturally conclude 
that all the people in Jamaica were of unmixed English origin. But 
what an immense difference is implied in the fact of their African 
blood! This example will suffice to suggest how dangerous it is to 
arg^e from language alone. 

It will be well to beg^n with the most certain instances, and we may 
therefore first consider the case of the persons in the United Kingdom 
who still speak the Celtic languages; for though we must not conclude 
that a man who speaks English is necessarily an Englishman, we may 
fairly infer that a man who speaks Welsh, Erse, or Gaelic is at least 
not a Teuton. Now, most readers will probably be surprised to learn 
that one out of e\'^ry-fifteen inhabitants of the British Isles even in 
our own time employs some form of the old British tongue; j'et such 
is actually the case. The i>opulation of England, Scotland, and Ireland 
at the last census amounted to thirty-two millions.* But, at a meeting 
of the Statistical Society, in 1879, Mr. E. G. Ravenstein showed most 
conclusively that two and a quarter millions among these still use some 
variety of the Celtic language. Astonishing as this fact will appear to 
tnany people, it is still undoubtedly correct. 

Passing on from those persons Who ^re still Celtic in tongue, let us 
next consider those who are undeniably Celtic in blood. Wales con- 
tains one and a quarter millions of inhdbitants, and if we admit that 
two hundred and fifty thousand of these are of Teutonic extraction, we 
shall have allowed more than enough for the scattered Scandinavian 
and English or Anglo-Norman colonies of Pembrokeshire, South Wales, 
and Anglesey. This leaves us at least k million of pure Celts in the 
Principality alone. The Highlands of Scotland contain a million and 
a half of people, all of whom are Celtic, with the exception of one 
hundred and fifty thousand Scandinavians in Caithness, Sutherland, 
and the Isles. Ireland^ontains five and a half millions, of whom we 
may allow a million as a lar^e estimate for the Scandinavians of the 
coast, as well as for the English and Lowland Scotch element in Ulster 
and the Pale. So that here are seven millions of acknowledged Celts 
still dwelling in virgin Celtic countries, and absolutely untouched by 
Teutonic colonization. 

Thus far, however, we have accounted for barely a quarter of our 
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existing home population. To get a little deeper into the question 
we must go back to the historical origin of our pi-esent racenelenients. 

It is now pretty generally allowed that the people who inhabited 
these islands at the period of the Roman invasion consisted of two 
races, more or less distinct in various parts of the country. One ot 
these, typified by the Silures, was that primitive dark-skinned and 
black-haired nation known as Euskarian, who probably migrated into 
Britain shortly after the close of the last glacial epoch. The other, 
typified by the Caledonii, was a light-haired, blue-eyed, ard fair com- 
plexioned race, the Cells, an offshoot of the great Aryan family of 
Central Asia. . Apparently the Celtic horde had crossed Europe through 
what is now Germany, made their way over the North Sea, and settled 
in the eastern portion of South Britain, as the English did at a far 
later period. But just as the English language has spread over Celtic 
Cornwall, Wales, and Ireland, so, it would seem, did the Celtic lan- 
guages spread among the presumably less civilized Euskarian ahorig 
in©s. Accordingly, at the time of C. Csesar, the whole of southern 
Britain spoke a single tongue, the Welsh; while in Ireland a cognate 
dialect, the Gaelic, was in use. Frorri the more or less complete mix- 
ture of these two elements sprang the Celt-EusKarian people, whom 
we may henceforth describe simply as Kelts. But it is worth while to 
remember that amongst their modern representatives the dark Euska- 
rian type is far more common than the fair Aryan hair and skin. 

When the Roman power broke down in Britain, and for some time 
before that event, a horde of Teutonic pirates began to swarm across 
the German ocean, and colonize by force of arms the exposed eastern 
shore from Kent to Edint)urgh, besides the whole south coast as far 
west as Southampton Water. These were the Eng^^sh,^consisting of 
three tribes, the Jutes, the English proper, and the Saxons. Starting 
from a number of separate and exposed points, in Thanet, Wight, 
East Anglia, the Fen Country, and the Humber, they gradually 
spread, by the middle of the seventh century, over the whole eastern 
half of Britain south of the Forth. That,- and that only, is ethno- 
graphically the true England, and its inhabitants the true Englishmen, 
much intermixed in the central portion with Scandinavian blood, but 
still, doubtless, partially Teutonic in some form or other to the back- 
bone. Indeed, it would be hardly too much to say that there are no 
thorough-going pure Englishmen now left in Britain save among ihc 
so-called Scotch of the Lothians. The rest, even when free from 
Celtic blood, are either half Danish, like the men of the Midlands, ^r 
Jutes and Saxons, like the men of Kent and Sussex. It is important 
to remember that only about one third of the British Isles has ever 
been fully coloi^ized by people bearing the English name, and that 
even these have afterwards undergone much adulteration. Neverthe- 
less, for brevity's sake, we shall here call all Teutons in Britain 
Englishmen, -just as we call all non-Teutpns Celts. 

1 allow, then, that if you draw a straight line from Edinburgh to 
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Southampton, all the people to the east of it were, roughly speaking, 
English in the early middle ages, though T Avill attempt to show here- 
after that they have been flooded at a later date by a peaceful but over- 
whelming Celtic invasion. Even at this early period, however, they 
may have been English by courtesy only, in part; for we cannot be 
sure that in Kent and East Anglia themselves, where the Anglicizing 
tendency has gone the furthest, the Celtic aborigines were utterly 
exterminated. Many facts, indeed, look quite the other way. \i U 
true Mr. Freeman, like every other writer from Gibbon downwards, 
makes a great point of the single definite statement in the English 
Chronicle with regard to the capture of Pevcnsey: " Ella and Cissa 
beset Anderida, and offslew all that therein dwelt, nor was there 
thenceforth one Briton left." But then we have to consider three 
things: first, tb?: this entry was made, presumably from tradition, 
hundreds of years after the event; secondly, that it refers to the treat- 
ment of a single town; and thirdly, that the very fact of such special 
mention would go to prove that in the writer's opinion the course pur- 
sued was an unusual one. Again, it is quite possible that while the 
fighting men were killed, the women and children were spared as 
slaves. In this way they might easily have become the ancestors at 
least of half-castes between the Celtic and English races. To be sure, 
Canon Stubbs has been at great pains to show that Englishmen would 
not marry Welshwomen; but such an argument would have little 
weight with any person who knows anythi .g practically of slavehold- 
ing communities. To revert to the analogy of Jamaica: no white man 
there ever marries a negress, afid yet there are no less than nine 
mulattoes to every white person, man, woman, or child, in the whole 
island — a truly astounding proportion. It would thus be quite possi- 
ble to have a community only one tenth of whom were pure English 
in blood, and which was yet wholly English in name, in language, and 
in feeling. 

Indications of such a mixture even in the most Teutonic parts of 
England are undoubtedly strong. All our rivers, and most of the 
ether natural featuies of the country, bear Celtic names, such as 
Stour, Ouse, Thames, or Don. Now these names could only have 
been gained by intercourse with the conquered race, which is incon- 
sistent with the notion of extermination. Many even of the towns 
and territorial divisions retain their primitive titles, as in the case of 
London, Lincoln, Kent, and Wight. Evidence like this, strong in 
itself, becomes even stronger when we remember the similar case of 
Ireland, where only the Celtic names of places will soon remain, or 
contrast it with that of Jamaica, where not a single African word sur- 
vives. Moreover, there are several traces of scattered Welsh commu- 
nities up and down in Teutonic England to a late date — "Little 
Britains," as they have been appropriately called. Mr. Guest has 
shown that the valleys of the Avon and Frome, near Bath, formed 
such an intrusive wedge of purely Welsh nationality. Even Mr. Free- 
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a little troubled at ihe appearance of " British robbers" 
itry at a period when, according lo his theory, they 
since lo have been eaten up bodily by the English 
h he is inclined lo smother up the difficulty by argu- 
verbal and not real. The physical appearance of ihe 
rue England bears out the like conclusion; but as this 
: individual observers are apt lo be misled by Iheii" 
ions, I am happy to be able to quote so unprejudiced 
rver as the late Professor Phillips. He thus describes 

physical types of man in Yorkshire, after sketching 

obviously Teutonic origin: "Persons of lower stat- 
■r proportions; visage short, rounded: complexion 
es very dark, elongated; hair very dark, (Such eyes 
nmonly called black.) Individuals having these char- 

the lower grounds of Yorkshire, as in the valley of 
Leeds, in the vale of the Derwenl. and the level regions 

They are still more frequent in Noltinehamshire and 
ind may be said to abound amidst the true Anglians of 

luffolk Unless we suppose such varieties of 

pring up among the blue-eyed races, we must regard 
:y from ..... the older Brilons, amengst whom, as 

the Iberian [Euskarian] element was con jeclu rally 
ihould be added thai provincial words of Celtic origin 
shire. 

may be, 1 shall waive all such considerations, and 
ig the first few centuries after their settlement the 
ea.'ilern Britain, had a fairly good claim to the title of 
nglishmen. But the case is widely different with 
rthern and western half of Great Britain, as well as 
U Ireland. In the west, the English slowly conquered, 
ley certainly never exterminated the Celt- Euskarian 
re three convenient divisions of England proper, by 
we mi(y most easily deal with the question of west- 
These three divisions arc Wessex, Mercia, and 
he south, the midlands, and the north. 
ex lay the Celtic kingdom of West Wales. It included 
nshire. and Somerset; and still earlier Dorset, Wilts, 
)w everybody admits that the Cornish men are Celts, 
ie a Celtic dialect till comparatively recent times. But 
known that the population in the other West Welsh 

now essentially Celtic, though Mr. Freeman himself 

much in a grudging way. The fact is, the West Sax- 
hosed their authority over the Celts of West Wales, 
sh have done over the Celts of Ireland. The people 
: as ever, though their language, laws, and customs 
cized. The inhabitants of Devonshire retained their 

Delenas 'under the early English kings. Many of 
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them still spoke Cornish in Queen Elizabeth's reign. Alfred the 
Great in his will leaves to his younger son **the land at Adrington, 
and at Dean, and at Theon, and at Amesbury, and at Downe, and at 
Stourminster, and at Gidley, and at Crewkern, and at Whitchurch, 
and at Axmouth, and at Branscombe, and at Collumpton, and at Twy- 
ford, and at Milbourne, and at Axminster, and at Southsworth. and 
at Litton, and all the lands that thereto belong, that is, all which I 
have amongst Welsh-kin, except Cornwall." Now, these places are 
scattered about in Wilts, Hants, Somerset, Dorset, and Devon, all of 
which were still simply Welsh-kin to Alfred. All the Celtic personal 
peculiarities are strong to the present day throughout this dis- 
trict, and even the Celtic names lingered on amongst the lower orders 
in some parts till the date of the Norman Conquest, as we see in the 
manumissions of serfs and other legal documents. 

The population of Cornwall at the last census was 362,000, all of 
whom we may count as Celts; for though there is undoubtedly a small 
body of English and Norman immigrants, yet they may be fairly bal- 
anced against the Cornish men in neighboring counties, as Cornwall 
is actually decreasing in number of inhabitants through emigration 
elsewhere The other three pure West Welsh shires — Somerset, Dor- 
set, and Devon — have a joint population of a million and a quarter 
souls; and if we allow that the unreckoned Celts of Wilts and Hants 
(which I give in to the Teutonists) balance such of these as are of 
English descent, we have a gross Celtic total for the south-western 
counties, including Cornwall, of nearly a million and three quarters 
of persons. 

Mercia, the great midland kingdom, consisted, as its name imports, 
of the March or boundary against Wales proper. But here, again, 
we have on the extreme west an aln^ost undoubted Welsh strip of 
country between the Severn and the 'modern boundary-line. Mon- 
mouthshire is as Celtic in blood as any part of the principality. Here- 
fordshire and Shropshire -are full of Celtic faces and Celtic names. 
Even Cheshire is far from thoroughly Teutonic. Gloucester, Worces- 
ter, and Stafford show signs of imperfect Anglicization. The English, 
clan names, as elements in local nomenclature,* form one of the surest 
marks of Teutonic colonization, and tliey are almost entirely wanting 
in Western Mercia; they abound in Kent, Sussex, and East Anglia; 
grow rare in Cheshire, Worcestershire, and Herefordshire; and all 
bat utterly disappear in Monmouth. The English, in fact, only con- 
quered and settled in these districts by slow degrees, and their 
supremacy was clearly one of overlordship, not of active colonization. 
The laws of Offa, King of Mercia, show us the two races dwelling side 
by side, and mentioned by name — the one as a superior conquering 
caste, the other as an inferior but still legally recognized body. And 

*- ■ i. -■ » ..I. ^ -^ — ■ I , I ■ ^.fc ■■■,,, b ■ ■ ,»^ , ■ ■ ,. - — — -. ..I. ■ ■ ■■ ,_ ■ .1 11^ 

* Such as the Benesings at Bensington, the Boeings at Buckingham, the 
]&*censing» at Kensiogjton. and thQ Islings at Islington^ 
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I here» as elsewhere, we may be pretty sure that the serfs far outnum- 
bered their lords. 

The population of Cheshire, Shropshire, Herefordshire, Monmouth- 
shire, Gloucestershire, and Worcestershire amounted in 1871 to very 
nearly 2,000,000 souls. I shall liberally allow that one half of these 
•were English, though' I do not for a moment believe that they were, 
and we have here another million of Celts to add to our capital 
account. An ex parte pleader would be quite justified in claiming the 
whole body at once, but I prefer to be generous. 

Lastly, then, we arrive at Northumbria. Opposite and to the west 
of this early English kingdom lay the Welsh principality of Strath- 
clyde, stretching from Glasgow far into the heart of what is now the 
midland counties. The Northumbrian kings overran the whole of this 
district, except the southern portion, which fell to the share of Mercia. 
But they never destroyed its Celtic nationality, and the country still 
bore the general name of Cumberland, that is to s'^.j the land of the 
Cymri, which is now restricted to one of its shires. At a later period 
Ihe southern half, which at present forms part of England, was over- 
run by Norwegian pirates, who, however, probably came unaccom- 
panied by their wives or children, and must therefore have intermarried 
with the native population, as we know they did in Teutonic England. 
The northern half, now a part of Scotland, was granted to the Scottish 
kings — themselves of Irish descent — by the .West Saxon overlords. 
All the linguistic evidence goes to prove that the whole of th's northern 
Cumbria, from the Mersey to the Clyde, and from the cenU-al dividing- 
ridge to the sea, is still essentially Celtic in blood. Welsh words sur- 
. vive abundantly, not only in the names of places, but also in the 
popular dialect. The physique of the Lancashire men and the folk 
of Ayr belongs distinctly to the Celtic type, only slightly interfused 
with a Norse element. 

Now the modern population of this teeming tract, including as it 
does the great cities of Glasgow, Liverpool, and Manchester, besides 
many lesser but still important towns, is of course very large. More- 
over, in addition to the original Celtic blood which it derives from the 
early Welsh inhabitants, it has received in modern times an enormous 
accession of Irish settlers, about whom I shall have more to say a little 
further on. Lancashire, Cumberland, and Westmoreland contained in 
1871 no less than three millionis and odd inhabitants. Of these I shall 
only claim two thirds, which again js far less than I might do if avari- 
ciously inclined. For the south-western division of Scotland, including 
Glasgow and the thickly-inhabited Clyde district, I shall be satisfied 
with only half a million Celts. We thus get a total Cumbrian figure 
of two and a half millions. 

Putting together these three totals — a million and three quarters for 
the Cornish and other W^est Welsh; a million for the Border counties; 
and two and a half millions for Strathclyde — we reach a grand total of 
five and a quarter milions. This, then, is our present position* W« 
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have seven millions of acknowledged Celts, living in Celtic countries, 
and still calling themselves Scotch, Welsh, or Irish; and we have five 
and a quarter millions of unquestionable Celts living in England or 
the Lowlands, and passing as Englishmen or Lowlanders. Again, to 
put it geographically, we have, as at present advised, a comparatively 
pure Teutonic belt on the east and south, an intervening mixed belt 
just beyond the central ridge, and a comparatively pure Celtic belt in 
the west and north, as well as in the greater part of Ireland. 

During the Middle Ages, and up to the growth of the modern indus- 
trial system, such was really the approximate distribution of the two 
races. Indeed, there can be little doubt that if a trustworthy census 
of Britain had been taken in the days of Henry VI., it would have 
disclosed a large preponderance of the Teutonic element. In those 
days the south-eastern and strictly English part of the island was by 
far the most importannt. Trade was centered on Kent, London, East 
Angiia, and the Yorkshire coast. The people were mainly agricultural, 
and they throve chiefly on the level secondary and tertiary plains oif 
the eastern half; whereas the Celt was forced to content himself with 
the rugged primary hills of the north and west. But the great social 
revolution by which Britain became a manufacturing country exercised 
an immense reaction in favor of the older race. In our island mineral 
wealth is almost entirely confined to the primary rocks; hence we have 
seen a complete reversal of the original distribution taking place during 
the last two centuries. Lancashire has become the thickest seat of 
population in Great Britain. The West Riding of York has outstripped 
the fertile valley of the Ouse and the flat plains of Holderness. Lin- 
colnshire and East Angiia have fallen back to the position of mere 
agricultural countries, while South Wales has developed into a wealthy 
mining tract. Birmingham and the Black Country stand almost alone 
among the great manufacturing districts as lying within the Teutonic 
belt; yet even Birmingham is scarcely outside the dubious Mercian 
border, while Staffordshire stands well within the debatable land. The 
westward direction given to our commerce by the intercourse with 
America and the Cape route to India has aided in the same change. 
Glasgow and the Clyde have superseded Edinburgh and the Forth. The 
cotton trade with ^he Southern States has made Liverpool and Man- 
chester; while the sugar traflSc with the West Indies 'has given new 
youth to the more ancient port of Bristol. To put it briefly, in the 
Middle Ages agricultural England turned eastward to the continent, in 
our own day industrial England turns westward to the ocean. 

Accordingly, it is not surprising that students of early English his- 
tory should almost always overestimate the importance of the Teu- 
tonic element, especially under the influence of reactive feeling against 
the puerilities of older writers. The English Chronicle shows them an 
English people, Teutonic in language, laws, and feelings, and mainly 
Teutonic in blood. It represents this people as occupying the whole 
England of ^hat day, and bounded to the west by a small re»-nnant r 
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Welsh nationality in Wales or Cornwall, interfused on the border with, 
a dDminant English aristocracy, whose names alone, to the exclusion 
of the servile race, find record for the most part in the national annals. 
Led away by these facts, they forget the iminense revolution which has 
since completely reversed the relative importance of the two races. 
They forget that England has merged into Britain, and Britain into the 
Empire; that Glasgow, Dundee, and Aberdeen, Belfast, Cork, and 
Dublin, Montreal, Toronto, Melbourne, Sydney, and Auckland, are 
now great mercantile and university cities, busy centers of British life 
and thought, while Winchester, Lichfield, and Canterbury have fallen 
back to the level of mere Cathedral towns. They forget that, while 
Teutonic Britain has been sinking to the position of a simple agricul- 
tural country, Celtic Britain has been rising to that of a great manu- 
facturing region. They forget that,^ while the Teuton has been staying 
at home in Kent op Suffolk, the Celt has been pouring into London, 
Glasgow, Manchester, Leeds, or Birmingham, invading the mines, the 
factories, or the docks, and colonizing Australia, Canada, or Califor- 
nia. It is this great peaceful return-tide of the Celt to the lands occu- 
pied by the Teuton, and this great overflow of the Celt into lands 
where the Teuton is all but unknown, which really make our nation 
to-day Britisl^ in a far truer sense than it is English. But all this nat- 
urally escapes the eyes of closest ethnologists, who never take into con- 
sideration any facts of life later than the reigns of the Tudors. 

In the first place let us look at the Celts in England and the Scotch 
Lowlands. It is a notorious fact that the most purely Teutonic shires, 
such as Sussex and Norfolk, are those where there is least movement 
of the indigenous population. The people increase but slowly, and 
mostly live and die on their own soil. On the other hand, in the most 
Celtic counties, as, for example, in Cornwall, there is little increase or 
even a positive decrease in the stated population, because, in spite of 
the large families usually reared by Celts, most of the children go else- 
where to seek their livelihood. While the lazy, stupid, and slow-headed 
Teuton, as we see him in the eastern counties or the south coast, stops 
at home on whatever wages he can earn, the active, enterprising, and 
intelligent Celt seeks in a new quarter for better employment and 
higher pay than he can obtain among his own people. I am aware 
that these are not the conventional epithets of either race, but it is well 
now and again to hear the other side of a foregone conclusion. Now 
London is very largely recruited with servants, small shopkeepers, 
artisans, drivers, and other persons following the most useful occupa- 
tions, from the south-western-counties, the West Wales of early history. 
The overflowing population of Devon, Dorset, Somerset, and Cornwall 
pours into that district which Mr. Freeman will not allow us to call the 
metropolis, in immense numbers. I have been at the trouble for many 
years to make inquiries into this subject, both in London itself and in 
the south-western counties, and though the question is one on which it 
is difficult to obtain definite statistics, I have no ground for doubting^ 
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from the information I have obtained, that fully thirty per cent of the 
three millions of Londoners are either of West Welsh or other Celtic 
descent. I find, too, that large numbers of these people are settled in 
Brighton, Portsmouth, Southampton, and the other southern watering- 
places and seaport towns. Not a few are to be found in Bristol and in 
the South Welsh district. Altogether, West Wales is one of the most 
prolific sources of our southern urban population ; while, on the other 
hand, I can find very few traces of any modern Teutonic incursion from 
other parts of England into Devonshire or Cornwall. Except a few 
invalids at Torquay or Weymouth, and a few Well-to-do residents at 
Plymouth and Devonport, nobody hasany reason for immigrating into 
this mainly agricultural tract, whose own people are more than suffi- 
cient to fill its not very numerous towns. The laboring class in the 
west is almost entirely native. 

Similarly, from Wales and the Border counties, a g^eat stream of 
emigration has long set in, both towards London and towards the man- 
ufacturing districts, of which Birmingham and Manchester form the 
centers. In Liverpool Welshmen swarm; but, what is still more notice- 
able is the general diffusion of the Welsh nationality in thousands 
of unsuspected cases amongst all the larg6 towns of England, east, 
west, north, and south. In many instances the^ persons have no idea 
of their Celtic origin, as they have often been Anglicized for genera- 
tions, or come originally from the Border; but their true derivation is 
clearly proved by their surnames. Indeed, nomenclature, like Ian 
gfuage, is in this case the very best of evidence; for though all men 
with Teutonic names are not necessarily Teutons, yet all men with 
Celtic names are undoubtedly Celts.* Now all such common names 
as Evans, Bevan, Parry, Owen, Bowen, Griffith, Griffiths, Rice. 
Reece, Price, Preece, Lloyd, Pritchard, Hughes, Pugh, Howell, and 
Powell, besides such rarer ones as Bethell, Meredith, Vaughan, Pen. 
nant, Llewelyn, Gwyn, Wynne, Morgan, Prothero, and Maddock, are 
sure signs of Celtic origin. I have long been in the habit of observing 
and noting down surnames, both on shops and signboards and in the 
ordinai-y intercourse of life, and also of consulting and comparing 
directories or other lists of names. From all these I have become con- 
vinced *that the Welsh Celtic element in our principal towns is far 
larger than is usually suspected; and I have found such names in abun- 
dance, even in the most Teutonic parts of the island. It should be 
added that many other common patronymics, such as Richards, Wil- 
liams, Watkins, Jones, Davies. and Thomas, though not so uniformly 
Welsh as these already cited, afford good presumptive evidence of 



(*) It may be obiected that in many instances such persons will be English on 
the mother's side ; but as married daughters lose the father's name while sons pre- 
serve it, this argument cuts both ways. Here, where our object is merely to estimate 
the conparative amount of Celtic blood, two half Celts may be fairly held as the 
equivalent of one Celt. 
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Celtic origin. Similarly, in the case of originally Cornish families, 
"* they may often be detected by the names of Vivian, Trevelyan, Tre- 
lavvney, Thackeray, or Pengelley, as well as by most of those begin- 
ning with the traditional "Tre, Pol, and Pen." Any philologist who 
takes the trouble to watch all the names with which he comes in con- 
tact will be astonished at the results which he will obtain. Indeed, 
only the student of nomenclature can rightly appreciate the extreme 
complexity of our existing population. The London Directory shows 
a perfectly surprising number of Celtic names, either Welsh, Scotch, 
or Irish; and even provincial directories contain far larger proportions 
than would be ordinarily supposed. It is hardly necessary to observe 
that none but tourists have yet notably invaded North Wales, and 
South Wales supplies the greater part of her industries for herself, 
while the margin of deficiency is made up by Celtic importations from 
Ireland. 

Cumbria has mainly kept the mills of Lancashire at work, and has 
helped in its northern portion to form the population of Glasgow. 
* But in the West Riding of York, once a rugged and desolate mountain 
tract, a vast mass of people have collected over the rich coal measures. 
These are in part native half-caste* Celts, in part immigrants from 
elsewhere. On the whole, there can be little doubt that Celtic blood 
either predominates or at least holds half the ground throughout the 
' great manufacturing tract which stretches from Liverpool to Leeds. 
I have found on inquiry many Welsh, Dorsetshire, and Devonshire 
hands among the operatives in a few mills which I have happened 
to visit; but I know little of this region personally. The dialect at ^ 

least has numerous Celtic traces. 

So much for the Cymric Celts. And next we come to their 

brethren, the Gaels of Scotland and Ireland. Now, it is notorious 

that Glasgow is crowded with Highlanders, and that they form a large 

' element in Edinburgh, as well as in several of the southern cities. 

for many generations the Gael has been moving southward, and he 

.' now shares the Lowlands with the true Englishman of the Lothians, 

and the half-caste Cymri of Strathclyde. In all parts of England 

where occupation is to be had there is a fair sprinkling of Macdonalds, 

; Mackenzies, and Macdougalls, as well as of Campbells, Gordons, 

^amerons, and Skenes. Here, again, it is necessary, for a fair com- 

: prehension of the question, to keep a look-out upon the names in streets^^ 

^ or directories; and in the case of so-called Scotchmen it is essential 

4 / tci distinguish between the Teutonic patronymics of the Lothians and 

f^ ' : tke true Gaelic clans of the north. But a careful comparison of 

I '- ,', di;rectories, coupled with inquiries among gangs of workmen, will 

I^Vvplbbw an unsuspected Gaelic invasion, not only of London, but also of 

I ^. ,; if^tichester, Liverpool, Birmingham, and many other great towns. 

i"'^ , I As to the Irish, we all know that thev have long overflowed all our 

^ ?;> ■'Mftl^r cities, and have even spread into some rural districts. There is 

J- ' ^^itt-fiett Irish colony in Mary lebone and the ToWer Hamlets, and 
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others, of less extent in the east and south of London. In Liverpool, 
in Manchester, in Glasgov/, they form a very considerable proportion 
of the population. The Scotch census for 1871 estimates their num- 
ber in the principal towns of Scotland at from ten to thirty per cent 
of the whole body of inhabitants, and since that date they have become 
powerful enough to set up Home Rule candidates in more than one 
Scotch or English borough. Wherever they find a footing they 
increase with extraordmary rapidity, and in many cases the memory 
of their origin dies out in the second generation. 

The conclusion forced upon me by all these facts, and others like 
them observed for many years, is this: Even in the most Teutonic 
portion of England the town population consists in very large part 
of Celts, either Welsh, semi-English, Gaelic-Scotch, or Irish. The 
census of 1871 returned the urban population in the 198 large towns of 
England at 13.000,000, as against only 10,000,000 in the small towns 
and rural parishes. How large a proportion of these may be Celtic 
ir would be rash to guess exactly without better data than those which 
we now possess; but I do not hesitate to say, on the evidence of 
nomenclature, that it must be quite large enough to turn the scale 
heavily in favor ot the Celtic 'race, even in the British Isles them- 
selves. 

Let US' now turn for a moment to the Colonies, It is common to 
speak of the *' Anglo-Saxons" as the great colonizing race, but when 
we look at the facts such pretensions will not for a moment hold 
water. It is the Celt who colonizes. Personal experience and obser- 
vation of names enable me to say that by far the largest number of 
Canadians are of Irish, Highland Scotch, Welsh, or Breton extraction. 
Examination of directories and other lists of names convinces me that 
the same is the case with Australian and New Zealand colonists. 
The imperial census of 1870 gives Canada nearly 4,000,000 of inhab- 
itants, and Australasia 2,000,000. About 2,000,000 more may be 
allowed for the white inhabitants of our tropical dependencies and 
minor colonies. Ar. overwhelming proportion of all these 8,000,000 
are certainly Celtic: so that ** the great Anglo-Saxon race," whose 
energy spreads it over every part of the world, may be regarded as 
an ingenious myth. Even in England itself colonists go rather from 
the Celtic western half than from the Teutonic east. Devonshire and 
Somerset are great feeders of Canada and New Zealand. 

What, then, is the final result at which we have arrived? A small 
body of Teutonic immigrants descended some time about the fifth 
century and onward on the eastern shore of South Britain. They 
occupied the whole coast from the Forth to the Isle of Wight, and 
spread over the country westward as far as the central dividing ridge. 
Though not quite free from admixture with the aborigines, even in 
this limited tract, they still remained relatively pure in this their 
stronghold, and they afterwards received a fresh Teutonic reinforce- 
ment by the Danish invasion. Westward of the central line they 
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conquered and assimLIaled the aborigines, upon whom they Imposed ^. 
their language and laws, but whom ihey did not exterminate. In the 
extfeme west and in Ireland the Cells long .retained their langiiaRC 
and nationality undisturbed. During the Middle Ages the English 
people formed by far the most powerful body in the island; and even 
liow they have imposed upon all of it their name and language. ' But 
since the rise of the industrial system the Cells have peacefully recov- 
ered the numerical superiority. They have crowded into the towns 
and seaports, so that at the present day only the rural districts of 
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)r the most part of a mixed race. Moreover, 
now so very frequent, it seems probable that 
lilies, except those of the stationary agricultural 
al least some small proportion of Celtic bJood. 
where numerous intermarriages are universal, 
btless, everywhere very great. Out of Britain 

, however, by Teutonic enlhusiasts. that these 
nerical balance in favor of the conquered race. 
ect, and power, all the literature, science, and 
; on the side of the "Anglo-Saxon. Now it 
I, up to a comparatively late period, Teutonic 
bore away the palm in mos! of these respects. 
^rwise, seeing that the Celt c language has always 
al dialect, or rather three or four provincial 
he most part by the lower orders in remote 
y. But it is practically impossible to say how 
rahire or English science is due to Anglicized 
le lo guess whether a Shakespeare born in War- 
rn in Strathclyde. or a Scott from the border 
t mixture of English and Celtic blood. In most 
;ast coast, we may be pretty sure that at least 
! at some time taken place. It is seldom, how- 
ime, like William Makepeace Thackeray, Hum- 
es, Colin Campbell, or Daniel O'Connell, bears 
stakably upon its face. On the other hand, it 
if we look at the undoubtedly Celtic names we 
ich supplied of late centuries as large a propor- 
men in all departments of life as most of the 
:, which may or may not indicate Teutonic 
I such names at random, and looking rhem up in 
lary. I find, under Owen. Edward Owen the 
le epigrammatist, John Owen the Independent, 
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Richard Owen the paleontologist, Robert Owen the socialist, Robert 
Dale Owen the essayist, and William Owen the artist. Half-a-dozen 
Welsh, Scotch, and Iris|;i names yield like results. Byron, Carlyle, 
Darwin, all bear Celtic patronymics. Long since, in examining official 
historical documents relating to India for a Government purpose, it 
struck me that our Indian empire (valeat quantum) had beeri mainly 
acquired and governed by men bearing Highland-Scotch names. A 
glance through our peerages will show how large a number of those 
persons who raise themselves to the House of Lords or to the dignity 
of knighthood by professional distinction are of Celtic extraction. 
And it must be remembered that the Anglicized and therefore undis- 
coverable Celts always bear a heavy proportion to the obvious cases 
Similarly, if we take the Celtic counties, we shall find that Devonshire 
alone has given us so many disfingfuished men as Marlborough and 
Albemarle amongst statesmen; Drake, Davis, Raleigh, Hawkins, and 
Grenville amongst navigators or discoverers; Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
Prout. Haydon, and Eastlake amongst artists; Hooker and Jewel 
amongst theologians; Herrick, Gay, and Coleridge amongst poets; and 
Newcomen, Buckland, and Clifford amongst men of science. Wher- 
ever the Celt has a fair field and no disfavor, he is able on the average 
to compete on a tolerable equality with his Teutonic compeer. In the 
colonies he has certainly gained the upper hand in every case. In 
Canada the reins of government pass always from a Macdonald to a 
Mackenzie: in Australia they are held by a Duffy or an O'Shaughnessy. 
The fact is, Celtic blood has so long been regarded as in some way 
obviously inferior to Teutonic, that most of us are ashamed to 
acknowledge it, even if we suspect its presence. The idle, ignorant, 
superstitious Celt has been so often contrasted with the clear-headed, 
energetic, pushing Anglo-Saxon, that everybody has hastened to 
enroll himself under the victorious Anglo-Saxon banner. A great 
many people are scandalized when they learn that most British sub- 
jects are not Christains, but Mohammedans or Hindoos; they will 
doubtless be equally scandalized when told that most true British peo-, 
pie are not *' Anglo-Saxons," but Celts. Yet in reality the Celts in 
many parts of Britain have proved themselves just as orderly, indus- 
trious, and enterprising as their Teutonic fellow-countrymen. Coal, 
not blood, is the true differentiating agent. If we contrast Essex or 
Norfolk with Cornwall, Lancashire, and South Wales, I do not see 
that the comparison tells very forcibly in favor of the English race. 
" Silly Suffolk" is the conventional phrase for the most purely Teu- 
tonic county in Britain. And there is no reason why that Celtic race, 
■Which just across the Channel has produced the great, free, and noble 
French nation, should be incapable in the British Isles of produc- 
ing^ anything better than the caricature of Ireland in which Tory 
prints are fond of indulging. Are we quite sure that geographical posi- 
tion and English misrule have not done more than Celtic blood to pro- 
duce the unfortunate condition of the Irish peasantry at the present 
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day? An Advocatus Diaboli and apologist of Flogging Fitzgerald 
may be ready to use every argument, down to the argumentum 
baculinum against the wretched Celt, but, good Liberals like Mr. 
Freeman should not, even by implication, countenance such national 
injustice. 

A fair recognition of the strength of the Celtic element in England 
itself — an element which, as I believe, has done much to differentiate 
bur national character from that of the slow and ponderous continental 
Teutons — may help to break down this unhappy prejudice of race. I 
trust, therefore, that I may succeed in giving the pendulum some 
small impulse, which, even if it a little overshoots the mark, may yet 
help in bring the see-saw of opinion one degree nearer to the equilib- 
rium of truth. And we may sum i^p the result here indicated in a 
single sentence: though the British nation of the present day is wholly 
Teutonic in form it is largely knd even preponderantly Celtic in 
matter, , Grant Allen, in the Fortnightly Review. 



GREECE AND THE GREEKS. 

Not the least of the difficulties in regulating the Greek paragraph of 
the Eastern Question lies in the estimating justly the personal charac- 
ter of the Greek himself. Of all the races which compose the Euro- 
pean whole there is none so diversely appreciated, or concerning 
whom opinions are so categorically opposed. Classical associations, 
imaginative attributions, surface impressions of rapid journeys; all 
these contribute to make of one class of people enthusiastic philhellenes; 
while a tenacious and rather aggressive individualism, an almost' 
preternatural quickness which in affairs of businesss tends to eminent 
success, but which in practical politics generally ends in superficial 
and incomplete solutions, and a common overweening self-estimation, 
combine to excite in persons of diverse character, as nearly all 
Englishmen are, a radical and ineradicable antipathy, and what is 
even worse is that the over-enthusiastic of the former kind, arrested 
in their premature enthusiasm, and disappointed in expectations per- 
haps unreasonable if entertained of any people, fly over to the other 
extremes, and from philhellenes become hellenophobes of a still more 
extravagant type. The extraordinary quickness of intellect in the 
average Greek leads a doctrinaire to anticipate a ready and fruitful 
acceptance of his doctrine, and disappointment disgusts him with a 
race so intelligent and yet so slow to learn new things beyond the 
point of mere apprehension — as if the invariable rule of human nature 
were not that the seed which springs up quickest finds its limits soon- 
est. The uncommon acumen of the race is illogically held as 
promise of proficiency, and when the philhellene finds no fruit from 
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the thing he planted, he turns his back on the Greek as 9. shallow, 
profitless creature. In this way one sees early philhellenes who have 
taken a most absorbing "interest in the well-being of the country, 
finally retire in disgust from all dealings with it. 

The fact is that the Greek combines in an extraordinary degree the 
most facile and varied apprehension and mobility of impression with 
an unexampled conservatism in the deeper attributes of his nature, 
A bookish pedant, Fallmerayer, maintained that the Greek was 
nothing more than the resultant of all the wild and barbarous races 
which have moved into the ancient Hellas, and who mingled their 
blood in him; and even Finlay used to say that probably few or none 
of the better classes in the Byzantine Hellas had, owing to prevalent 
vices in the ages preceding t!!e fall of Constantinople, left any 
descendants, and that the modern population was, therefore, only the 
progeny of the lowest classes in the classic Hellas. But Finlay's idea 
goes no further than to say that the modern stock came from the same 
ancestry as the ancient, and is, therefore, better suited to represent 
the primitive Hellene than if it had been the heir of the Byzantine 
vices and virtues combined; while of Fallmerayer one can only say 
that if he had exercised the same ingenuity in studying man as in com- 
bining and translating documents, he would have seen that nothing 
could more completely correspond with the character of the ancient 
Greek as handed down by his history, than the Greek of to-day. I 
defy any ethnologist to evolve a study of character more completely 
corresponding to the Greek of to-day than does that of Ulysses in the 
Odyssey. It is particularly and unmistakably the character of the 
insular Greek — ready for all emergencies, all occupations, full of wiles 
and stratagems, never caught at fault — a compound of craft, courage, 
endurance, and thrift, the whole crowned by an absorbing reverence 
for the Divine, and the most immobile conservatism in all that per- 
tains to his religion, his family, his domestic and social habits. The 
trait on which all else hinges is his individualism and aversion to 
being uniform with the people about him, or to having his individual- 
ity merged in any kind of organization or co-operation. It is this 
which makes him so competent, so successful in every sphere where 
isolated action is possible and advantageous, and which makes bis 
whole political and national existence, now as of old, a series of revo- 
lutions, defections, jealousies, pe^^onal ambitions thrust before the 
general good; here and there treason, and here and there acts of 
splendid individual devotion and self-sacrifice — anything possible to 
the individual, nothing possible to the Hellenic race as a whole, 
except subjection! Was not Athens of old the seat of turbulence, 
revolt, demagogism, ostracism of the just, ingratitude to the benefac- 
tors of the state, incompetence in high places, every man in the com- 
munity struggling to fill every post, and often the worst succeeding? 
Shall we remember the long record of national crimes and national 
vices of the Greece we are accustomed to hold up to the Greeks of 
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to-day, and say that the old was better than the new, or that any- 
thing we see now makes a legitimate line of descent doubtfui? 

Reading history and studying modern Greece, I, indeed, have a 
Very distinct inrpression that the moderns are, apart from artistic 
qualities, an advance on the ancients, who were, as we all know, a 
turbulent, cruel, bloodthirsty canaille, especially at Athens. As ta 
art, we have no record of any race passing through two distinct and 
widely separate evolutions of the same ideal; the modern successors 
of Raphael and Michael Angelo are as far from their achievements 
as the modern Hellene from those'of the great Greek epoch; art is the 
sublime flower of a national maturity, and only a little precedes the 
morbid condition of over-developed civilization or decay. The fact 
that modern Greece has never prodt*ed a great artist is no flaw in its 
genealogy — the contrary rather.. But in all that concerns essential 
personal character the modern Greek seems to me an improvement 
on all that we know of the ancient. Reading of the anarchy, the dis- 
sensions, divisions, demagogic follies and frenzies, the horrible inter- 
necine feuds, resulting in such deeds as the massacre of the Meliote 
and Eginetan population, the Helot history of Sparta, and the great 
and ruinous strife between Athens and Sparta, it is impossible to say 
that the present political condition of Greece is not an immense 
advance over the ancient. Thinking of the slavery, the condition of 
women, and the general morality, we cannot deny that the present 
social condition is as much improved. There remain Plato and the 
works of Phidias and the architects — millennial phenomena whose 
occurrence or non-occurrence is the effect of a law comprehended by 
no one. In everything that pertains to the essential character of the 
race, the Greek is as much ahead of all the races around him in the 
Levant (in certain directions we might go further) as he was in 500 
B.C. And it must be remembered that he is the only Eastern who-has 
tried the problem of self-government even partially. 

Living in the Levant with Englishmen as I have for years, it is per- 
fectly easy for noe to understand the constitutional antipathy of the 
Greek and the Briton. Firstly, the latter has in the main made their 
acquaintance in Corfu, and the common people of that long-protected 
island are so far beyond the Hellene in all the vices which western 
tradition attributes to the whole race, that it is the proverbial type 
of over-reaching, dishonesty even^mongst the continental Greeks. 
Secondly, the sharp, quick-witted Greek, trained for centuries to use 
his wits aJs his only defense or advantage, carries into his business 
dealings a crafty watching for the best of the bargain, an Odyssean 
shrewdness and dissimulation which are the usual and indispensable 
requisites of successful trade in the Levant and with all Levantine 
races, but which is revolting to the straightforward business ways of. 
the Englishman. It is difficult to bring the Greek to book — he has 
always some concealed advantage that escapes the notice of the^ 
blunter Western, accustomed to prompt, time-saving, comprehensive- 
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transactions on a large scale, and his perpetual evasion of a direct 
issue and straightforward conclusion is irritating to people brought 
up to English ways, and produces an antipathy which is more or less 
present with those of the latter who have any business dealings with 
the Levant. Thirdly, the Greek is a constitutional democrat. No 
respecter of persons or rank, he looks with reverence on no man, and 
puts himself readily as the" equal of any person with whom •he has to . 
deal, claps a lord on the shoulder, and catechises any functionary 
whatever, with the sang-froid and inquisitiveness of a Yankee, to 
whom, in general mental character, he bears a surprising resemblance; 
to which, perhaps, in the fourth line, he owes the increment of his 
antipathy between him and the Englishman. 

The Greek through all the West bears the reputation of mendacity 
and dishonesty, i.e. of business immorality. Immorality is a matter 
practically of comparison. Naturally, cheating is always cheating, 
and a lie is always a lie; but when we use the words in a concrete 
sense we intend by them comparison not with an abstract standard of 
unattained morality, but with other elements apt to enter into that 
comparison, and to draw it, one needs a wide experience of men and 
races. I may or may not be competent as a witness for want of 
knowledge or capacity, but so far as the experience of twenty years, 
more or less, spent amongst various nations, goes to qualify me, I 
may assume a comparative competence, and my experience is that the 
most thorough dishonesty I ever encountered was amongst London 
sbopmen,^ while I judge that the adulterators of food, fabricators of wine, 
etc. , have a most ignoble career in Greece as compared with that in 
England — a conclusion which, wh^le it does not induce in me any 
disparaging generalization as to English honesty, does not, on the 
other hand, allow me to join in the outcry against the dishonesty of 
the Greek, We get blunted by habit to certain forms of dishonesty, 
and accept them as comparative honesty, while we are quick to revolt 
against the same defection from the absolute standard if presented in 
a novel or more active shape; and this is I think about the difference 
l/etween Greek and English honesty. It is not worth while to befog 
the question with details, but I should be much surprised if a fair- 
minded London merchant should decide that Greek merchants in 
London were more addicted than English to fraudulent or disredit- 
able operations; while as to Greece itself, I do not hesitate to say 
that I have lived in no country where, apart from certain forms of 
tentative dealing, general, and generally understood, ordinary mer- 
cantile operations are conducted with more probity. Certainly the 
average standard of veracity or business honesty in Tuscany and 
southern Italy is incomparably lower than it is in Grece; yet neither I, 
nor Englishmen in general, would say that Italians were a set of sharpers. 
Yet I have heard an English minister at Athens say publicly that he 
would not believe a single word from any Greek whatever — that 
they were one and all a set of rascals; and I have repeatedly heard the 
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in greater or less completencBS expressed by English- 
iwn experience, on the contrary, is that wlien the Greek 
point of honor he is one of the most trustuocthy men to 
:cause, if for no better reason, his high general intelli- 
;s him the value of his character. Amidst such discrep- 
Igment I cannot insist rigorously on mine, and offer it as 
to so many adverse: but my general impression is that 
coming to a trial of wits and subterfuges with a Greek 
come out second best, and it has always been my way to 
his sense of honor, I certainly remember that a Greek 
e, on being cleverly oatwitted in a trivial business affair 
■elve years of age, was so pleased thai he openly praised 
eand mine — the display o( cleverness was too gratifying to 
je reproved: yet in all my dealings with him, dealings con- 
own way and on his sense of honor. I never had to raise a 
len put one to myself: no English merchant could have jus- 
L more thoroughly. That his standard of conduct in busi- 
Lvould have differed from mine I am quite willing to admit, 
;to his Standard his operations were perfectly trustworthy, 
ting it to start with, no one need have feared transacting 
with him. Make the bargain a contest of wits and a 
lin hidden advantages, and the Greek merchant is a match 
. more than a match for most; but the question being 
honor, I have never had to deal with a more satisfactory 
le Greek, whether he be of the islands or of the continent. 
nay be said of veracity. Through the whole East a very 
mate of truth obtains from that which belongs to the 
and German, and the long-continued subject condition 
d with an intense conservatism and completeness of 
laintain what was unquestionably the antique view of the 
and one which wc, who have al>andoned it in our private 
ip in diplomacy and war, vii., that the stranger is an 
se and must he met at ibe threshold with any available 
id deceit, and the tniih always reserved for those whom 
le quite worthy of trust. All half-civilized nations, and 
n a slate of lawless servitude, speedily learn to defend 
f lying, where it is possible; and what one may call the 
e of truth-telling has never belonged to any Aryan or i 
ace. But with this proviso, and admitting the Eastern 
omparison, the Creek will stand the test bcttet than most 
ors. The proof of tlje qualities of a race is what cii-ill/a- 
, to; and without fear of being gainsaid by any unpreju- 
10 has lived in the East, I assert (hat the Greeks grow 
highest Indo-Germanic standard than any race in the 
! the Turks, in whom so many Englishmen place a faith - 
, who have lived in official relations with them, seems 
ili^cs into.an incredible corruption. 1 rememlscr i very" 
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distinguished diplomat who publicly declared that he wanted no more 
reliable source of information than a Turkish official dispatch, but I had 
occasion to find out that in his own standard of veracity he was little 
or no better than his friends. Truth has for different men different 
facets, and the Cretan, who is proverbial amongst Greeks for lying, 
would no more make written declaration of a falshood than a respect- 
able Englishman would make affidavit to one. I remember a curious 
illustration from the Cretan insurrection of 1866. Shortly after the 
first deportation of the Cretan refugees by H.B.M.'s ship Assurance, 
a Turkish ship, hoisting English colors, ran in near the same locality, 
and when the Cretans came down to the shore to be^ as they sup- 
posed, embarked, the steamer opened fire on them. On learning the 
fact the Russian frigate on the station at once went to the point where 
the refugees were assembled and sent a boat ashore to arrange for 
their embarkation; the boat was fired on, the ship being believed 
another Turk. It was with difficulty that the officer in command 
could communicate, but finally he was permitted to approach shore, 
when a discussion arose whether the ship was or was not Turkish. At 
length the Cretan spokesman asked the Russian officer if he was will- 
itfg to sign a written declaration that the ship was a Russian ship and 
no Turk, and on his signing formally such a declaration the signal 
was given, and in five minutes the whole coast was swarming with 
refugees from caves and crevices in the rocks. I wish to draw no 
disparaging comparison, but to ask simply if this picture of childlike 
unquestioning faith in the written declaration of an unknown man 
does not indicate a standard of truthfulness which few more civilized 
people still entertain. There is a given point of honor on which even 
the Cretan is always trustworthy. Yet he romances and exaggerates 
like his continental kinsman, and will fabricate history for you by the 
yard out of whole cloth and without hesitation. Our mistake is in 
believing the things told in pure love of ihe marvelous or to excite 
attention, to which no one of themselves would pay the slightest con- 
sideration: they transform suggestions and possibilities into faits 
acccmplis with an imaginative activity which is an interesting phe- 
nomenon when you have learnt how to interpret it, but they rarely will 
tell you a falsehood to your harm. 

As to the h inesty of meum and tuum, I apprehend that there is 
little difference in races; the highest civilization develops most theft 
for reasons which everybody knows, and which have nothing to do 
with Greek or Turk; but even in A hens all forms of theft are 
exceedingly rare, as, I may say, en passant, is crime of all kinds, as 
compared with any city of its size in Western Europe. 

As to sexual and domestic morality, the Greek, continental or insu- 
lar, at home or in the European colonies, is a luminous example of 
integrity to the whole civilized world (the Albanian and Montenegrin 
maintaining the same traditions), and this, in part, owing to a cold, 
intellectual temperament, and, in part, owinjjr to a strongly religious 
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character, and the influence of the clergy, who, being married men 
and fathers of families, have a common interest with their flocks in 
this question; On the score of general morality, therefore, I don't 
think we have any need to send missionaries to the Greeks, and the 
New Testament they received for us has fallen into much greater 
neglect elsewhere than there. 

To sum up the Greek's good qualities, as is only just, before pass- 
ing to the opposite, they have high sexual morality, the closest of 
family ties, great filial reverence, great intellectual activity and 
acumen, with strong power of concentration and individual adminis- 
trative capacity, no less honesty or veracity on the whole than most 
other people, excellent business faculties, civic orderliness in a high, 
degree, intense conservatism au fond, and great adaptiveness in super- 
ficial matters, intense love of harmony as far as they can see the use 
of it, and the most remarkable tendency to individualism noticeable 
in. any people — except, perhaps, the Yankees — an individualism, 
indeed, so powerful that it becomes a collective weakness. There 
can be no question that as an element of progress and reorganiza- 
tion in the Levant, the Greek is not only the most valuable that 
offers, but that by which most has already been done, in spite of all 
adversity i- not only in the Hellenic Kingdom but in the Turkish 
Empire, and the Greek municipalities are in the main admirable 
examples of what native organizing power can accomplish. Syra, 
Athens, Peiraeus, Patras, are most satisfactory demonstrations of 
what can be done in civic crystallization, and considering the poverty 
of the country and its needs, public works are as forward as we could 
reasonably expect, considering certain circumstances which I have yet 
to deal with, relating to the central gfovernment.* 

And in spite of all this I can but consider the present constitution 
of the Hellenic commonwealth a complete failure, from which no 
substantial good can be expected. With the best people in the 
Levant we have the worst government in Christendom. The prog- 
ress thus far made, and the- results of civic vitality so abundantly 
shown in a few localities, are simply the balance between the munic- 
ipal and individual energy struggling to build, and the centralism, 
corrupted already and always unfitted to the people, pulling down, 
undermining, and corrupting, fostering the worst elements in national 

* The question of administration of justice is one I do not like to consider 
abstractly. My own opinion is that it is very corrupt, and that a foreigner has no 
chance of justice against a native, or a poor man against a rich, but the whole thinpr 
is so involved with the corruption of the central government — with which I deal 
further on — and with a jealousy of all foreigners, in business matters, an exag- 
gerated chauvinism which cannot endure a foreigner netting any advantag^e out of 
Greece, that I am unable to analyze it, the more as I had never any experience 
with Greek tribunals. Most of my friends, Greek and foreign, tell me that the 
tribunals are corrupt and subservient, but not so much so Us the Italian — much less 
so than the Russian:— if I were to pronounce an opinion, I should say abour ec|[ui^ 
to the Austnans. . . , * ^ " r 
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life, and utterly powerless to evolve the good ones. That this balance is 
in favor of progress and national development shows the virtue of the 
Greek people; that the conflict, so disastrous, should have been forced 
on Greece by the will of Europe, shows utter inconjprehension of the 
jieople, or utter indifference to the success of the experiment, on the 
part of the Great Powers — perhaps both. 

Looking back on the fifty years of the existence of independent 
Greece, and the history of the dealings of the Powers with her, it is 
hard to see on what any claims of gratitude are founded. The good 
that Europe has done to Greece has been in reluctant benefactions or 
contemptuous, like bones thrown to a dog. As with Montenegro on 
the other side of Adriatic Turkey, as little good has been done as was 
possible, and that regfretfully, and in shame that no such heroism of 
endurance and misery should pass before the eyes of Europe, and go 
into the record of history without some kind of recognition. As with 
Montenegro, when the Powers had to make the peace between the 
little Christian and the great Mussulman States, they assigned all the 
plains, all the desirable country of any kind to the Turk, and gave the 
rocks to the freemen. The Powers varied the complexion of their 
grace; Russia alone was invariably kind, but not too kind; England 
contemptuous, incredulous of any good in enchained Christians; but 
Austria, always malignant, always the enemy of all freedom^ was, if 
possible, a more rancorous foe of any emancipation in that country 
which, from the days of the wars with the Turk and the recall of Islam 
from the walls of Vienna, she has looked on as her eventual possession. 
Austria was, and still is, the most implacable opponent of such an 
extension of Greece as shall make it an efficient member of the Euro- 
pean family. A power that ekists by injustice must always desire 
weak neighbors, and Austrian intrigues and diplomacy were always 
exerted to weaken Greece. 

Of course, it was not to be expected in the days when republicanism 
was counted^the natural enemy of social order, that the democratic 
constitution of the Greek should find anything corresponding to it in 
the institutions which the Powers would permit to become established. 
Capo dTstria was a capable man, who understood the Greeks, and 
might have brought a kind of republic into successful operation; he 
was, therefore, assassinated, and the evidence points rather to Austrian 
instigation than to any other political influence. The independence of 
Greece was tolerated as a compromise between humanity and diplo- 
macy, but good care was taken to do nothing that might make Greece 
successful. The whole world knows the negotiations of the Greeks 
with Prince Leopold, and how in the end Otho of Bavaria, a typical 
petty despot, was put to lead the most democratic race in existence 
into monarchical ways. Greece was young and sanguine, like a boy 
who has just inherited a large estate, and ready to accept anything 
and sign any mortgage, note-of-hand, or other obligation. So the 
despotism was accepted with the usurers. Loans, the most onerous 
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that any government ever accepted, were joyfuUy accepted; institu- 
tions which were like an iron cage Co the nation were embraced with 
enlhusiasnt. and the country, bankrupt and revolutionized in advance, 
entered on its existence like a child escaping from its leading-strings. 
Poverty, financial dishonor, insurrection, and the disfavor of all 
Europe, waited on it from its bloody weaning. A prosperous national 
life was from the beginning denied it; let us in common justice not 
judge too harshly this child of oppression, cast into the great highway 
of nations with the hatred or contempt of all its protectors, and the 
friendship of. no fellow-nalion in all Christendom. Po'or, derided, and 
bullied trom the first, how should it in fifty years b«come a nation 
i ? The shrewdest and most markedly intellectual people 
put under the guidance of a petty despot, or a raw lad, 
asper on nothing! 

:at virtue in Greek character — its irrepressible individual- 
of being employed as a force, was suppressed as* an 
the face of all history, which showed that the Greek had 
ble to exist under a centralized government, that his 
:y was always in proportion to his decentralization, and 
ever was an unity, but a loose confederation of self- 
tes, Greece was centralized,, and all the facilities of cor- 
an unpopular sovereign could gather and employ were 
corrupt the national character, which was always in pos- 
■ainst the monarchy, and probably always will be. In 
ed and plastic state of the civic man, the individuality 
s personal ambition might have become, and naturally 
icome, in the exaltation which follows long periods of 
abnegation, under the heading of a wise and noble 
ped into a civic virtue. Otho, by using men for his own 
rdless of the true development of the nation, like any 
despot, found the bad men better than the good; sclf- 
isinterested patriotism were not unknown — they are not 
. even in Athens — but they were unprofitable, for what 
as what vulgar courts always want, men to flatter and 
ambitious could only run that way. Then it must be 
lat most of the men who had borne a prominent part in 
)f the Greeks were reared in the old despotic ideas of the 
e. Some of them survive stiil, chieftains or members 
iphtic bands, who bore the brunt ol the war wirh the 
lose character was utterly unfitted to the working of a 
n partial self-government. The whole population had 
the idea* of pasha government, and had no conceplion 
law which would weigh on ruler and ruled alike. 'I hcse 
cts remained chiefs after the emancipation; ihey were 
iking trouble for the king, and so he cmploied them, 
not the wisest and best, c ' 
im best; and as he was 
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motto is r^tat c'eH t'^oi, and as his rule and character were utterly anti- 
pathetic to the Greeks, it may be imagined that the men he gathered 
about him were not those of whom a State is made. The redeeminjj 
points of Otho were that he had a certain kingly ambition, and under- 
stood the German traditions of empire. How often in these later days 
I have heard the most patriotic Greeks, even those who had helped to 
drive him away, say, '* Ah! if we only had Otho back again!" 

This overweening individuality, which is so potent a force in the 
individual Greek, became under the circumstances of the new national 
life, as it ha,d been more or less in the old, an organic weakness. 
Under great pressure of danger from without it was a concentrated 
force, and saved the State by its exaltation; but, that pressure 
removed, it generally degenerated into personal ambition and imper- 
iled the Stale by its extravagance, as it, to this day, often degrades 
and disgraces it. The Greek abroad is generally an earnest patriot, 
contributing freely to the needs of the great crises of his country, and 
the country is full of the great benefactions of the foreign colonies, 
beneficent institutions of all kinds which confound the traveler, in so 

poor a land; the Greek at home but to avoid generalizations which 

would be odious, and because there are to my personal knowledge 
many Greeks at home of whom any civilization might be proud, I will 
only sketch the Government which has grown out of the ill-directed 
personal ambition, acted upon on one side by the inevitable corruption 
of an over-centralized government, and on the other by universal suf- 
frage conferred on a people ignorant of the first principles of political 
organization or economy. 

In Greek politics there are no parties, which means simply that 
there are no principle* at stake in the direction of government. The 
single chamber elected by universal suffrage is divided into as many 
cliques as there happen to be men capable of forming partisans by 
their talents or personal influence. Each of these chiefs, little or great, 
aspires to be a minister — possibly prime minister, and the whole 
struggle in parliament is to form combinations which shall resist spon- 
taneous disintegration. A chief in the opposition victorious to-day, 
not finding his ambitions satisfied in the new ministry, goes into the 
new opposition; the changes aie kaleidoscopic. The utmost force and 
resources of a new government are tasked to gain the influence which 
is necessary to keep up its majority. The appliances are various: 
amongst the most legitimate are reckoned the distribution of places; 
hence the civil service is a caricature of that in the United States of 
America, such a caricature as might be expected from \ poor country 
,with few openings and many anxious to enter into them, and a gov- 
ernment that is never sure of its existence during a week of the session 
of the Chamber. The whole parliamentary existence of every govern- 
ment is passed in a struggle to keep in, and the whole activity of the 
opposition exercised to upset the ministry — not on any question of 
principle or public policy, but to get into its place. The nomarchs, 
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™-hoiKe officers, etc.. etc., go out witii the men who 
and the whole influence of all the officials is employed 

of pressure to keep the elections "straight," and that 
; to make them go crooked, and between one and the 
f office-holding burns away the civic life. Nothing 
istrous to the purity of popular goyemment ihaii the, 
ions turn on piace-bolding, which is pro tanto bribery 
1; and in Greece this goes so far that I was told after 
that in one commune even the school- mistress had 
a favor of another who could control a vote. The 
ways — firstly, making corruption a controlling civic 
ondly, ilreventing any economical administration or 
, besides tending to multiplication of places without 
ids of the country. At Jthaca I was told that the 

new eparch on an average once in six months since 
and in one case the man newly appointed had not 
. before his successor was following him. It is of 
e for any government to carry on public works of any 
n before the necessary preparatory studies are com- 
■ial concerned may be out of office. At Port Vathy I 
rcessary works on the port had been begged for in 
(fears. If the deputy from Vathy was in opposition, 

paid no attention lo his demands; if with the Govern- 
t so long enough to have the work done, or he was 
reparation for the next election that nothing could be 
fter that. In the United States the danger o{ such a 
fen there — is -modified by the fact that the Govern- 
ii four years at least, and by the decentralization 
control of all the purely Slate interests out of the 
igressional elections, to leave the regulation of them 
if the Slates. On the Greek system good govem- 
npossible even in the United States, with all their 
!ar energy. What can we expect of a country poor 
1 which the competitors for positions where intelli- 
quisite than physical industry, are more numerous in 
: places to be filled than in any oilier country in the 
e find is that there is a horde of office-holders of all 

and with every temptation to eke out miserable . 
ins which neither conduce to the interests of the 
■> public morality. Excftpt the Turkish. I doubt if 
le a custom-house service 9o corrupt as the Greek: 
the American is in very much the same condition, I 
sed of partiality or prejudice. 

fn to the root of the matter at once. We have a 
latural intelligence, shrewd to perceive its own per- 
s, without- the slightest political education, of whom 
' * " 'a degree that makes subordina-' 
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tion and discipline in any department difficult, generally poor and 
generally ambitious to escape from manual labor into the comfortable 
and serene life of place-holding (in which, however, they are not in 
the least singular), with an hereditary contempt for mechanical occu- 
pations and manufactures of most kinds. We give these people 
universal suffrage, and throw them into the hands of the successors of 
those demagogies who kept Athens in anarchy and disaster from the 
days of Menestheus down; and from this fire and straw we expect a 
government to come out! There are deputies and ministers worthy 
of a better combination, but taken as a whole this single Chamber, 
e ected directly by the people, dismissable at the will of the ministry 
(and I remember one case where the king not only dismissed a min- 
istry which did not please him, but dissolved the Chamber because it 
would not support his new nominees, and held to the dismissed minis- 
try), with tfo Conservative check, and open to every abuse of democracy, 
is only a caricature of parliamentary institutions, and is an incubus on 
the prosperity of Greece which no popular virtue could resist. It is a 
combination of the weaknesses of monarchical ^nd republican institu- 
tions, and the stronger it succeeds in making itself, the worse for the 
country. The elections in Greece are schools of violence and illegality; 
the rewards for services in them extend to immunity from punishment 
for crime, and conferring of posts of honor and profit on the most 
unscrupulous agents in the land; and the elections themselves, except 
in the cities and centers of intelligence, are no indication of the opinions 
of the constituency, if indeed those can be said to have opinions who 
have not the remotest idea of any policy whatever. It is not unknown 
that a candidate obnoxious to the ministry for the time being has been 
kept out by the simple device of the functionaries forcibly preventing 
him from placing an urn for his ballots in the voting place, or that his 
adherents were prevented from coming to vote by armed bands or 
regular soldiery. It is not very long ago that a zealous agent in one 
of the islands, several times convicted and punished for felonious acts, 
was rewarded by a prefecture on the mainland: a jail- bird made gov- 
ernor of a province to reward him for his successful mediation in the 
elections! It was perfectly well known that brigandage was, until the 
Marathon massacre, employed by certain prominent and influential 
deputies, of whom several were, now and then, ministers; to secure 
their election; and that the persons of well-known brigands were,- in 
consequence, secure from molestation, and the institution of brigand- 
age was secure from extinction. To the intelligent and really patriotic 
part of the population these practices were as odious as to English- 
men, but the masses of the agricultural population of Greece are no 
more able to see the harm of Klephtism than the good of elective 
purity and independence. The inhabitants" of the district to which the 
above-^lluded-to felon prefect was sent, rose in revolt, and refused to 
admit him, and the ministry were obliged to yield, and find him 
another place. They made him inspector of prisons, on the principle 
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of setting a thief to watch thieves, I suppose. The people are better 
than their government. 

Of course the great object of such an assembly must be the consult- 
ing the interests of iheir constituents, or what they can be persuaded 
are their interests. It is not only wilh the ignorant that the wildest 
and most irrational notions of politics obtain, but more or less with 
the whole people. Even of the most intelligent and best-educated of 
hens, one finds some whose ideas of potilical possi- 
licabilities are of the most visionary, even to the dream 
day coming into the inheritance of the Byzantine 
■nd idea, the day-dream of Alnaschar. The natural 
nthusiasm of the Greek temperament when directed 
ireat passion of the whole race, rapidly carries it out 
ommon sense — the ideal, the imaginative potentiality 
zzle the vision, and the necessary and humble pre- 
rerlooked in their obscurity. There is no practical 
ither in Greek legislation or political administration. 
are more attractive than petty details. In the last 
c army was collected on the frontiers of Acarnania, 
gh in number, but no one had thought of the commis- 
ortalion. and if it had crossed the frontier it would 
:d to retreat in a week for want of food. There is no 
'Cry man who gets into politics (and they are few who 
tte who do not) is anxious to become prime minister; 
.ying of the army — " So many soldiers, so many gen- 
2ets, and no rank and file;" there is no disFOsiiion to 
lie indispensable mastery of details, and working up 
. 1 his is in part due to the crowding and impatient 
ich I have pointed out, and which evades discipline 
m; and in part to the sanguine ami enthusiastic nature 
:iich sees the far off and unattainable as near, but does 
; difficulties at iheir feet. 
er such conditions a centralized government must be 

! it must in all over-cetilraiized governments te the 
affairs are neglected and go wrong. The present 
Greece is a failure, not only because it is a weak and 
rnment. but because though Athens is well-policed, 
in, the provinces complain with a growing discontent 
ed and uncared for; prevented from doing tlieir own 
ng none done for them. Athens is so I usy iviih its 
at it can pay no attention lo remote dislricts. In (he 
f the personal ambitions of the ministers and dcpulits 
dividual or provinciai liberty stands a poor chance of 
len in power will neglect no appliance to keep out 
lut. and as history repeats itself. Greeks who really 
y should read the record of those internecine sliugglec 
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\\ by which in olden times Greece lost alL her liberties. Every extension 

of the present system by annexation of new States will agfgravate the 
difficulties until the whole system breaks down in anarchy or revolu- 
tion. Ministry follows ministry, and the hot disputants for power do 
not see or seem to care that bankruptcy is following bankruptcy, and 
that no human government in this unstable condition is fit to meet the 
dangers of a war or able to establish a sound and healthy administra- 
tion in peace. -They claim the heritage of Constantinople : one part 
of it they have, for the sects and parties of Byzantium were so 
absorbed in .their party quarrels as not to know when the Turks had 
taken the city. 

As a friend of Greece, as especially an admirer of its courageous, 
indomitable, and warm-hearted people, not blind to its vices, but 
knowing that its virtues far surpass them — if those of any people can 
be said to do so — I ask myself the question others have asked me and 
will ask now, What can be done, if Greece is in this desperate condition, 
to make her fit for the new responsibilities Europe pioposcs to bestow 
on her? The answer is in one word — decentralization — a radical 
chinge of the constitution to one on the Swiss plan, with the fullest 
administrative liberty to the commune, entire abandonment of the sys- 
tem of nomarchs, re-establishment of the original States as provinces, 
and the remission of the. provincial affairs to elective provincial gov- 
ernments— rin short, the most complete separation of the General Gov- 
ernment at Athens from the affairs of the country consistent with 
k keeping a firm federal bond, the maintenance of the army, navy, and 

I diplomacy under a common direction; and as far as possible the 

removal of the central administration and the civil service from the 
vicissitudes of an ignorant universal suffrage or unseasonable changes. 
That the Government is not strong enough to bring about complete 
assimilation is shown by the fact that it has been obliged to leave the 
Ionian Islands in the condition in most respects in which it got them. 
It has never been able to establish uniform taxation, or to abrogate 
special local laws or institutions. It has generally planted the seeds 
oi great provincial discontent when it has done anything in the way of 
centralization there. In a voyage through the Ionian Archipelago last 
springtime, I found everywhere evidence of increasing discontent with 
the Government of Athens, and a growing regret for English rule as 
well as a contempt for Athenian law. Ten years ago I could find 
nothing of the kind. And not only from the islands, but from almost 
every part of Greece where I have been or where I have friends, I 
hear the same growing complaint against the absorption by the Gov- 
ernment of the liberties and prosperity of the provinces, and the same 
outcry against over-centralization. Even the poor semblance of 
muni«tpal liberty is not respected, for the demarch or mayor, though 
elective, is utterly powerless for good, as he cannot even construct a 
road without the consent of the Central Government, while even illegal 
infringement of the prerogatives of the head of the municipality are 
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not uncommon. As to the elections, woe to. the demarch who acts 
against the will of the ministry! 

The plan of the constitution is utterly unfitted to the people, so that 
were illegality under it absolutely prevented, it would still be destruc- 
tive to the national development, for it converts what is the greatest 
element of strength in the Greek character into an injury to the gen- 
eral good. The most honest and upright of legislators could never 
bring such a constitution into conformity with the Greek genius; while, 
if I may believe the Greeks themselves, the majority of the men who 
must work the constitution are the worst of demagogues, in whom 
personal passions and personal advantages are the substantial ends of 
political life. And this state of things will become worse with terri- 
torial extension. New provinces and richer (and they must be richer 
than the actual Greece, for nothing else except Montenegro ts so poor) 
will only be new incitements to the greed of place-holders. These 
petty pretors in petto will burn for new provinces. The oppression 
of the pashas they will replace is not to be feared, but corruption and 
dishonest greed may do as much harm, and the new provinces -will, 
become the reward of partisanship and not of capacity. Greek nature, 
is, after all, very human nature, and this has always been- the rule- 
with all delegates of a practically irresponsible power, whether pretors, 
satraps, pashas, prefects, or carpet-bagging governors, such as the.. 
subjugation of the Southern States developed. The larger the State 
and the field of corruption, the stronger the greed of the possessors of 
power and the worse their use of it. 

Besides the positive harm of this centralization in repressing per-. 
sonal, municipal, and provincial activity, i.e. abrogating the highest 
qualifications of the Greek for progress, it has the other grave aspect 
of being utterly useless for any good. Negatively and positively it is 
equally pernicious. A strongly centralized government is good wit4i - 
a lawless population, with a turbulent and rebellious nation, or one 
which is too ignorant to appreciate the necessity of government, but 
the Greek is neither the one nor the other. It is, with the single 
ex(ieption of brigandage (a survival of an heroic age when the Klepht 
was the national hero), one of the most law-abiding races in the world, 
otie of the most orderly in its personal relations with the community, as 
it is one of the most refractory to oppression and personal aggression. 
So far as his perception of the beneficial effects of law goes, the Greek 
obeys it from the good sense anci innate good-fellowship of his nature. 
Beyond that he pays no attention to it, and the extent of obedience to 
law that obtains throughout the country is due to this trait, and not to 
any force of legal restraint possessed by the Government. A law that 
does not meet the common-sense of the people remains a dead letter, 
and it would be folly for the Government to attempt to enforce M. A 
central authority might carry successfully the charges of purely federal 
objects — army, navy, diplomacy, the systematizatiop of law concerning, 
the relations of the communities one with another, etc. But when a' 
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government as weak as the Greek must always be, undertakes to carry 
the 16a<i it now flounders under, a break-t'own, general or partial, is 
inevitable. Leave the rustic to attend (since the withdrawal of uni- 
versal suffrage seems impracticable) to the care of rustic interests in 
rural communes, and let his political influence end there as far as prac- 
ticable. Education and experience of the consequences of his own 
errors will bring him in time into the better perception of his higher 
political relations, and to them he must be left; no constitution bor- 
rowed from Gallic needs, or absolutism from Slavonic, will ever make 
the Greek anything but what he is — a dif&cult creature to drive when 
* he does not see the way. 

Decentralization will remove the great objection to enlargement of 
the kingdom, and will even make it practicable to a greater extent than 
will be found possible under the present form of government. It will 
j>ermit the new provinces to come in with their local administration 
unchanged, and it is a curious fact that under the Turkish rule the 
municipal liberty is much greater than in the kingdom of Greece. 
There is a great and very substantial danger that ir nnexing a popu<* 
lation SQ large and so habituated to that particu 'nd of liberty 
which will be denfed it by the Greek constitution, l>. e may find 
itself in the position of a gun that fires a shot^eavier than itself — the 
gun will go^ farther than the shot. If, for instance, Crete were to 
come, as the Greeks all hope it will, into the assembly of Greek States, 
and the islanders, accustomed to an extraordinary amount of provin- 
cial independence, and even to an insular autonomy within certain 
limits, were to experience the operation of a Greek administration with 
nomarchs appointed from Athens, _ etc., etc., I am certain that two 
years would not elapse without a revolution and a separation. Anc^ 
the plain truth is, that Crete is to-day better and more intelligently 
governed than the Hellenic kingdom has ever been, and is, indeed, • 
model of government for papulations so situated. 

Decentralization is the remedy, but how to apply it ? I have hear \ 
suggestions that the protecting Powers might insist on such modific;*^ 
tions as they think necessary, but nobody is so refractory to a com 
pulsion from without as the Greek; he must be left to himself and th^ 
consequences of his wisdom or unwisdom; but the Powers hav«6 
assumed, with justice, a right to demand from Greece the most com' 
plete liberty of conscience to all the inhabitants of the annexed district i 
(an utterly useless if just provision, as the Greek is of a tolerance not 
known to most Westerns; the only thing which is not tolerated is 
proselytism)\ and a guarantee to the new provinces of all their munici- 
pal and provincial liberty and autonomy would lay the foundations of 
a confederation to which Greece must accede^ or, as a Cretan chief 
said to roe, '* it will be Greece which will be annexed, not we;" and 
this would, in course of time, bring in all the islands, and possibly all 
the Greek-speaking tribes of Albania, if not the whole of that people. 
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as there is no nucleus of national organization amongst the Skipetars. . 
Under an Athenian rule they can never be brought. 

In the opinion I have here expressed I am not alone. Most intel- 
ligent Greeks whom I know,- and with whom I have conversed on the 
rnat|;er, ag^ee with me heartily; when once the ball is set rolling many 
will help it on, but the difficulty of action lies in the tenacity with 
which the actual possessors of power, the Assembly, will contest any 
proposition to modify their prerogatives. The formalities which sur- 
round any proposition to amend the Greek constitution are so cbm- 
ptex that I doubt if any pfobable organization to effect the reform* 
'would succeed, without some extraneous inducement, in overcoming^ 
the obsti-uctive force certain to be employed. This inducement might 
easily be -given by the conditional anne ation of the provinces pro- 
posed to be added — conditions I have indicated. 

Here and not in any extension of territory lies the remedy for the 
itis which afflict Greece. Extension of territory will only exaggerate 
the present evils, because the Government as it is now constituted 
cannot carry its present load, much less work with its load doubled^ 
The people, however well-disposed, cannot assist, because nothing i$ 
ifeftfor tne people to do; every municipality, instead of relieving the 
Central Government of « part of the charge of affairs, is an addition to 
^ie btirdcn. I should be much surprised if a considerable war did 
not develop a revolution which might be more complete than is 
desirable. 

[Postscript.] 

Since writing the above, I find in a file of letters from the historian 
Finlay, one of the truest and wisest friends Greece ever had, the fol- 
lowing observations, apropos of the Cretan insurrection: 

"'Athens^ March 9, 1867. — My dear Mr. Stillman: The affairs of 
Crete are gradually proving that you were the true prophet. Inter- 
vention is now direct and decided, and the publication of the advice 
which France gave th^ Porte gives the Cretans rights on which they 
can take up their stand against emperors and governments. But I 
still think it would be their best policy to trust more to their right than 
their diplomacy, and make good their liberty, as the Wallachians did, 
before settling their union with Greece. 

** There are two separate questions of importance. One is. How 
the liberties of the Cretans are to be insured ? and the other. How a 
strong Greek State can be created in the Levant ? 

"The first, I think, is the business of the Cretans ; and at present 
they would perhaps act wisely by leaving to the care of the govern- 
ments and nations who have the power to act, all measures connected 
ivith the other. - 

**.... You have seen that diplomatists talk of self-government 
as a means of settling the affairs of Crete. On that subject yqur 
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knowledge of the population would be of great value The diplo- 
matists who talk glibly of self-government have f?^quently very hazy 
ideas of what it really signifies. In America it exists on the basis of 
administration in the rural districts as well as the towns. In England 
it can only be said to exist in the towns. It means, of course, when 
the people elect their executive officers as well as their councilors, and 
where election by the people can only be terminated or annulled by 
law. It is a government in localities, based on perfect independence 
of the central executive, but in the strictest dependence on the law— ? 
an administration by elected mayors, not of nominated mayors ; gov- 
ernment by the agents of the people instead of government by prefects, . 
the agents of central authority. Now this self-government appears to 
me. alone capable of raising the Greeks from Mexican anarchy or 
Gallic despotism. My experience in Greece — and in former days I 
was a provincial councilor in Attica and presided at elections of the 
mayor of Athens as a member of the electoral college — persuades me 
that the Greeks are peculiarly prepared for self-government. . . . f 
My theoretical knowledge leads me to think that the greater the liberty 
(clearly defined) the surer the order. But of one thing I have no 
doubt, the demogerontcs or demarchs elected by the people must not 
be liable to suspension or removal by the pasha. I intended to give 
an account of my views on the necessity of framing a strong Greek 
State, but I have no time, or this letter would be too late for the post. 
How the thing could be done without an able king is a question. 

** Yours sincerely, George Finlay." 

** Athens, February i8, 1867 The Greeks have a strong 

feeling of nationality, but they are very deficient in ppwer as a nation, 
because they will not adopt national institutions. They think theif 
orthodox Church and their ancient Greek grammar are enough for 
their national existence, and I am far from denying their power, but 
they might observe that the Russians beat them in orthodox piety, and 
the Germans in grammatical knowledge. Neither orthodoxy nor 
literature, as centuries prove, will serve as a foundation for political 
power, which must be founded on a national organization binding 
society together by a national army, or by parochial, municipal, and 
provincial institutions. The Greeks think a central government every- 
thing, and overlook that a free State requires citizens to perform local 
duties in the commonwealth as well as to exercise political privileges. 
Hence, order and organization are anti-Greek, and whatever demands 
their existence to insure success, generally fails in Greek hands, unless 
an individual can do the work. But on this subject I know I am tire- 
some, for I have spent my life in preaching the necessity of establish- 
ing a, system of free institutions to organize the nation, and give the 
power of national action, which might be great, while the governmental 
action of a Greek State must be small as long as it lives by protection 
and not political vitality. The extension of Greece before the Sreeks 
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de, and ask your pardon for troubling you ivilh 
You must take into account that I am an old 
1 the progress which Greece has hitherto made 
311 of free institutions in the East. So I he pc 
exercising the egotistical garrulity of old age ut 
e me, nevertbeless, yours truly, 

■' Geokge Finlay." 

of this Review I saw, and read, an article by 
liding Mr. Gladstone for his having accused 
> annex the little Balkan tribes, and then for 
jy IQ the Austrian ambassador on securing frcm 
the Emperor of Austria had no such ambiljon 
mean to defend Mr. Gladstone — it would be an 
ir<; and 1 do not quite understand wheihec the 
jit with the accusation or the apology. Bui as 
/e in the same number of the Review in which 
cle appeared, some notions on the subject of 
ria, and assumed that the object of the two. 
It the world knows that it is) to go to the jCgean 
lor nationalities and branches of nationalities 
iportunily of recurring lo the subject lo point 
dstone look up the subject, and came into a 
'iews on the subject of importance to Ausuia 
ian official ever caied to disguise the general 
s official in Austria, of assuming the heirship of 
: those provinces. This irtenlion was openly 
ause of intense antagonism on ibe part of the 
sed to be swallowed up in a realm so vast and 
s especially manifested by acts — in the taking 
and Herzegovina, and the attempt lo occupy 
only of value for uilerior operations; and still 
the nefarious and infamous seizure of Spiiza, 
by assault by Ibe Montenegrins; an act which, 
the pliant accomplices of Austria in Ihe Berlin 
he less the act of Austria alone as positively 
he most shameful and cowardly act of injustice 
\ has been guilty of towards other and weaker 
son for Austria's wishing [o govern Spiwi was 
:fensive position for the new territory acquin 
the only one, or against Austria, which the 
The stipulation that Austria was to posses* 
ss all territory acquired by Montenegro, waA 
c unmiscakab.e proof of the fixed iaieation ol ' 
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Austria to go farther, becaus- that right of way could only be aval 
ifor the conquest of Montenegro or the occupation of Albania. 
Austrian official, who nas been employed :n a.l he late Balkan o 
tions, said to me in 1876: " We may leave Montenegro indepen 
but we must put a girdle around it;" i.e inclose it m Austrian terri 
No one who has been in intercourse with Austrian officials durin 
last five years, and who knows anything of the history of Austri 
the last fifty, can have a shadow of doubt that Austria did intend 
does still intend, to go to Salonica and, if possible, to Constantin 
That any man, even a diplomat, should disavow any such inten 
must have been such a surprise to Mr Gladstone that I can 
understand that, accustomed to deal with people whose word is 
ing, he should have been surprised into believing that something 
been said which he might accept as a renunciation of Austrian pm 
It would be a mistake. Austria ne'-'er renounces. It is not a go 
ment or a State; it is not an emperor or a reichsrath, or any < 
form of parliament which governs, but a bureaucracy, and bu 
cracies have no souls, no honor, no humanitv, no religion, noresp 
bility; escape all the responsibilities which weigh on individua 
ministers, and all the dangers which menace sovereigns. Nobod 
have a right to disavow anything on the part of a bureaucracy. 
Gladstone might be justified in accftpting the disavowal of the Em] 
of Austria, but the Austrian Emperor is net even his own maste 
is only an instrument in the hands of a bloodless, soulless orga 
tion, which is a survival of the days when all human rights were hi 
behind the clouds that veil Divine justice. 

My article on Austria above alluded to was out of hand before 
Gladstone made either oi his speeches, and while the appean 
were to my apprehension, that the Government of Lord Beacon: 
were likely to remain m power another term of years: and my 
vision that Austria would absorb the Balkan Slav States was I 
on the reasonable conviction that Enc:land woi:ld, under Conserv 
auspices, remain, as she had been, the contented tail of the Bism 
Bureaucracy combination — a position which effectually securec 
subjugation of all the Balkans by the said combination. The a 
sion of Mr. Gladstone, and the successful carrying out of his p( 
ought to insure that if Austria goes further it will be as the he 
jv confederation of independent States, but no longer either as er 
or bureaucracy. Such a solution would remove the greatest c'r 
whkih threatens the peace of Europe. Other dangers remain, bui 
ivas most imminent. 
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« 

To a visitor from the shores of Europe the names of American towns 
are not a liitle surprising. Ail the lands of Homer, and nearly all the 
cities of Scripture, seem to be pressed into the service of the guide- 
books and time-taibles, and sometimes the traveler may almost doubt, 
when the name of the station is called out, whether he be not waking 
from a reverie and traveling in the old country. Nearly all this chap- 
ter will be occupied by Boston and its associations, and many readers 
may be surprised to see how much our own Boston is associated with 
the city of the States, nor will any one be surprised at the erratic 
wanderings of a letter which was posted from Chester to a frknd in 
Boston, and wandered free of expense twice across the Atlantic Ocean 
because *' Line." was not inscribed on the envelope. Boston is easily 
approached through Stamford— ^the town which was seen by Nicholas 
Nickleby on the cold winter night whan he made a dreary journey 
with the amiable Mr. Squeers. The churches that rose "dark and 
frowning" above the snow were St. Michael's, St. Mary's, St. George's, 
All Saints', and St. John's. There are many remains of fourtcienlh 
century architecture in Stamford, and traces of the Gray Friars, the 
Black Friars, and the Austin Friars. There is a curious account of 
an old custom in Stamford given by so careful an antiquary as Britton, 
and it was in existence in 1807, when he wrote. It is called Bull-run- 
ning, and tradition says thaX William Earl of Warren, in the reign of 
King John, standing on his castle wall, saw two bulls fighting, as 
indeed bulls will often fight, and a butcher who owned one set his dogs 
upon the animal belonging to him to get it away, but they chased it to 
Stamford, and were joined by a number of other dogs, who followed 
it with so much vigor that a large multitude assembled in the streets, 
and were charged upon by the bull, and some of them fared badly. 
The episode was so congenial to the tastes of the nobleman who had 
witnessed it from the beginning, that he gave the meadows where the 
entertainment commenced to the butchers of Stamford after the first 
crop was taken off, on condition of their supplying a bull annually six 
weeks before Christmas to run the gauntlet hotly pursued by townsmen; 
but when Britton wrote in 1807, the proceedings had so far fallen in 
interest and vigor that no extra duty was entailed on the coroner. 
This is the land of the early settlers in New England. They left not 
from want, or because they were tired of their countr}'. It was the 
incorrigible persecutions of the Stuarts that drove men who were as 
truly and loyally English as any that ever heard the lark carol into a 
distant and then a desert land, to become in the fullness of time the 
founders of the United States. 

The traditions of Boston are Intimately connected with Amerfca^ 
^d the inhabitants will often listen with delight to the tales of thos^ 
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ifrho have been there, and can describe what perhaps they would obtain 
easy absolution for having called their ** daughter." They have always 
a list of visitors from America who may have come to see the 6riginal 
town, and who rarely search in vain for the reminiscences or the tombs 
of their forefathers. These are found not only in the grand old church of 
St. Botolph, but in the neighboring parishes of Leverton, Bennington, 
Butterwick, Freiston, or Skirbeck: and it is curious to remark how 
Boston names have crossed the ocean to New Boston. There are, for 
example, in Liverpool not more than six Everetts, out of nearly half a 
niitlion of inhabitants, and not a single address appears in the Liver- 
pool directory of Gushing or Frothingham ; yet these names, familiar 
in America, are common in Lincolnshire, so that it is no manufactured 

ancestry. 

Quia genus iCneadikn, quis Trojse nesciat uibem. 

And when John Cotton, after ministering some twenty years, in blame- 
less life, at the church of St. Botolph, fied in disguise from the perse- 
cutions of Laud, he spoke of joining those of his fellow-countrymen, 
whom he well knew, that had gone before him, and those that would 
follow after. A far more slender thread has sufficed to make a family 
tree out of recent additions to English aristocracy than Boston men 
might find in Lancashire. 

If we take also a railway g^ide and look at the stations round Boston 
(America), we find the same recollections of their old homes preserved. 
We have Lynn, Beverley, Ipswich, Woburn, and Billerica, with many 
others that show that the pilgrim fathers and all their copatriots, in 
crossing the ocean, changed their skies but not their afit'eciions. 
: Old Boston is a delightful town, and it would well repay a visit even 
as a pleasant trip to an American, especially as he may take in Lincoln 
-^ith its gigantic, cathedral, on the way. It is only a few hours' dis 
tance from Liverpool, and there are many choices of routes; but the 
Manchester, Lincoln, and Sheffield Railway has probably the greatest 
attraction for an American tourist. 

, There is a singular resemblance in Boston to some of the best cities 
hi Holland, and the tower ol the church is said to have been copied 
from Antwerp. However this may be, any one who walks up the 
wharves and banks of the Wytham will not fail to recognize the resem- 
blance to a city in the Low Countries. The narrow river is lined on 
^ich side with tall old-fashioned warehouses, and these find their way 
into unexpected parts of the town. There are red-tiled roofs, similar 
to those we find in Rotterdam and Antwerp, and some of these have 
introduced those gable-lights that help to make even warehouses pic- 
turesque. Not a few have their gables to the streets, and the low 
stories and small windows that crowd over each other do in reality 
indicate a more economic style of architecture than the sumptuous 
warehouses of modem days; for I have often noticed in Montreal, d 
^ity that <u)Abines the old and modern America^ that the w^so^hoas^ 
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which the French Canadians of the last century built ^re far more 
fitted for the requirements of the country than the gorgeous warehouses 
that are now taking their places. .They are more easily warmed, and 
the lifts from one floor to another arc so much easier. All along the 
Wytham are antique wooden wharves, where old-fashioned Dutch-look- 
.ing vessels are moored, and some of these vessels are of great antiq- 
uity; hardly perhaps equaling the Mayfl(noer; but certainly one that 
had traded for coals and came to we could hardly say an untimely cnd» 
was discovered by an astonished Court of Inquiry to have been built 
in the Veign of William and Mary. Some English papers, in com- ' J 
menting last year upon the circumstance, said that there was not a 
single plank of tiie old vessel left, but that all had been renewed. It 
is perhaps more probable that many of the old planks and"^timbers 
were remaining, and the repairs occupied a comparatively small surface. 
There is a peculiar feature also in Boston that reminds one of the 
thrifty days of our ancestors. Attached to the warehouses are some, 
goodly dwellings where the old merchants used to live, and we can 
see through breaks in the streets great walls that surround broad gar- 
dens* There is one curious black-painted wooden warehouse that 
must have been there for many generations. It is. built of oak, and 
stands across the roadway on oak columns, having a walk under. 
Here and there, a flight of well-worn steps conducts any traveler who 
may require it to the water's edge, where boatmen and fishermen do 
congregate, and are willing to do his bidding. The markets at Bostofi 
are held on Wednesdays, and on a much smaller scale on - Saturdays, 
and these greatly resemble some of the fairs where wool and staples 
were sold, when Boston was one of the few staple towns in England. 
A staple town, it is hardly necessary to add, was a town . chartered, to 
carry on a business in what is called a staple article, such as wool, or* 
lead, or tin, and it was also a place for the receipt of th,e king's customs; 
perhaps in the latter respect it might be said to resemble one of our 
own ports of entry, though it both exacted and was subject to greater 
obligations; and if we observe the various contrivances in the market 
place, it is not possible to avoid the ct>nclusion that Boston n>arket 
derives some of its peculiar character from the old times of the fairs. 
Curious vans are pushed out into the ample market square, and canvas 
awnings are erected early in the morning. Any one passing through 
the square on Tuesday would notice only a larg:e irregular space, over- 
shadowed by the vast tower of St. Botolph's Church, and surrounded 
by substantial old-fashioned buildings; but at an early hour on Wed- 
nesday this large space is covered with a fungous growth, and presents 
no appearance of the quiet of the day before. Railways and country 
wagons supply a goodly assortment of merchandise, and the vans that 
are run out from yards and converted into shops are soon filled with 
goods. One particular class of van is shown in the market square 
here: it is on low wheels, and is drawn out by a horse from some yar<i 
pa market days. Its construction may be said to resemble a larfi» 
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trunk With a double lid, and this lid is turned to the street. When in 
commissioti the lower halt of the lid is dropped down so as to form a 
gangway, and the upper part is supported so as to make a kind of awn- 
ing. But the goods which are offered are very various, and in a short 
tour round the market square I noticed laid out for sale every kind of 
agricultural machinery — plows, harrowing machines, and all the latest 
inventions in scythes and rakes. One enterprising Boston man had 
brought a small steam engine, which he erected in a long tent, and 
soon had in working order. I passed later in the day to discover what 
his particular line of business was, and saw a great heap of axes, 
hedge-clippers, and knives, and even spades and shares, thai had been 
brought (in some instances from a long distance) to be ground. There 
were tailors' shops, dyers, American sewing-machines, corn merchants, 
sentry boxes, one or two auctioneers*, probably to be on hand to dis- 
pose ^f unsold stock at the close of the day, and of course every pos- 
isible kind of farming, or dairy, or garden produce. Next day we may 
search for the assembly in vain. The insubstantial pageant has 
fadied, and the square is swept and empty. 

Camden thus speaks of Boston: *' It is a considerable town, standi 
ing on both sides of the Wytham, over which is a lofty wooden bridge. 
Its commodious harbor occasions it to be much frequented, and it has 
Ti large market-place, and a church remarkable for its beauty and size, 
whose tower, running up to a great height, as it were hails travelers at 
a g^eat distance.'* 

This is but too true, or at least the residents there in Edward I.'s 
time had too good cause to say so. The tower of St. John's, its prede- 
■cessor, hailed too many travelers to its shadow, or perhaps it would 
be more accurate to say the fair did. For a number of knights 
announced that there was to be a tournament at Boston, and so drew an 
exceptional amount of 6clat to the coming fair; and when the fair of 
staples was at its height, the chivalrous knights entered the town 
disguised as monks, and when fairly in, they detached themselves over 
the place, and set fire to various parts of it. In the hurry that ensued 
they set fire to the merchants* tents and plundered their goods. It is 
said by some of the historians that the treasures in the tents were very 
great, and as the fair was advanced, much gold and silver had accumu- 
lated, which ran down in streams in Boston market square; nor is this 
quite improbable: a very few moidores would make a great show when 
set loose in such a way. The leader of this remarkable exploit, named 
CbamberKn, was subsequently captured and executed; but he always, 
to the last, refused to give the names of his accomplices. *' Better 
times succeed incj raised Botolph's town once more out of its ashes, 
and the staple for wool, etc. , brought in great wealth, and invited the 
merchants of the Hanseatic League, who established here their guild 
or house. It is at present handsomely built and drives a considerable 
tTadc." Leland also, who lived in the reign of Henry VIII., thus 
speaks of the calamity that overtook Boston: '• Mr. Paynel, a gentle 
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man of Boston, tolde me, that syns that Boston of old i^xat at th« 
great famose fair there kept was burnt, that scant syns it ever came to 
the old glory and riches that it had; yet sins hath it beene manyfold 
richer than it is now. The staple and the stiliard houses yet there 
remaine; but the stiliard is little or nothing oeoipied. There were 
iiii colleges of freres, merchants of the stiliard ctimming by all partes 
by est were wont greatly to haunt Boston, and the Grey freres took^ 
ihem in a manor for founders of their house, and many Esterlinges 
were buried r'lere. In the blake freres lay one of the noble Hunting- 
feldes, and was a late taken up hole, and a leaden bull of Innocentius, 
Bishop of Rochester, about his neck." He further says^that: **Ther 
remaineth at Boston a manor place of the Tilneys by their name, and 
one of them began the great steeple in Boston, and lies in the church 
by the steeple." The men of Boston of the soke belonging to the 
honor of Richemunt in Holland paid £ioo and two palfreys that no 
sheriff or his bailiffs should interfere or have anything to do with 
them, but they should choose a bailiff of their own from among them- 
selves, who was to answer at the Exchequer for pleas and outgoings, 
as they used to answer the Earl of Bretagne while it was in his hands. 
They received a charter from the king; and the seal of the guild rep- 
resented Bishop Blaise with a woolpack and crosier. 

Leland speaks of the ' ' faire market-place, and a crosse with a square 
tower," and says that at one time the church of the parish was at St. 
John's, and St. Botolph's was but a chapel to it. ** Now," however, 
in his time, "the church of St. Botolph's has become the principal 
one," and is indeed the ** fairest of all in Lincolnshire," "and served 
so with singing, and that of cunning men, as no parish is in all Eng- 
land." Richard Gough, the antiquary, who visited Boston in 1783, 
says that even then thefe was no trace of St. John's Church, and the 
font of St. Botolph's was a new one that dated b^ck only to 1667. He 
also says that the singing was *' not extraordinary" at the time he was 
there. 

We must always remember the uphill times the Boston men had in 
the fights with the sea in earlier days, almost resembling that of iheir 
opposite neighbors in Holland. It is often remarked that a luxufious 
soil is apt to beget a negligent race of cultivators, and indeed if we 
look round Europe, we must admit that there is much reason in this, 
even though happily the rule is not universal; but the Lincoln soil had 
to be reclaimed, and the tillers became all the fonder of it. In the 
year 11 78 the old sea- bank at the mouth of the Wytham broke anc' 
flooded the fen country; but the sturdy inhabitants were equal to th< 
occasion, and so soon repaired the damage that William of JVIalmes- 
bury, writing twenty-three years after, says that the *' country was ii 
very paradise, and a heaven for the delight thereof." And even if we 
may suspect that a little surplusage could be taken off this-description, 
from the genial weather, and the happy frame of mind William hap- 
pened to be in at the time he made his report, there is yet lef t abuadaot 
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evidence of the energy with which the men of Boston and its neigh- 
borhood set themselves to repair the damages. Now the many gen- 
erations of toil have produced a magnificent country and a fine race of 
men — men who are descended from those that stood so boldly forward 
in asserting the liberties of England. It is impossible to go into 
Boston market on a Wednesday morning without being struck by the 
size and "heft," as the word goes there, of the countrymen. 

They cannot always, it is sad to admit, be acquitted of sharp 
trading; for the year after William of Malmesbury was round the 
Boston fens, a complaint reached the king that the cloth the manufac- 
turers were turning out was not so wide as it should be according to 
statute — that was, two cUs between the lists. ** But instead of taking 
theca in the king's name," Camden says, "the merchants persuaded 
the justiciaries to kave them for a sum of money, to the damage of 
many.'* The importance of Boston as a commercial center may be 
gathered from the fact that when King John (who, like the line of 
Stuarts^ perished in a "desperate struggle against English freedom") 
ordered a tax on merchants, London yielded ;f 836, Boston ;f 780, and 
Southampton £71^'* so that Boston was in reality the second town in 
£ngland in commercial importance. In the year 1206, Ralph Gernum 
and Robert Clark of London were sent to the various ports of Lincoln- 
shire with orders to collect every vessel capable of hblding eight or 
more horses, which were to be sent to Portsmouth, and at the same 
time a very wholesale order was given for " all merchants, helmsmen, 
and sailors to repair to the king at Portsmouth J" and some idea of the 
energy of John, who has commonly been regarded as listless, may be 
gathered from the terms of his summons: *'Any one disregarding 
these commands, whatever "be his country, we will always hold our 
enemy, wherever we find him in our domitlions, whether on land or 
water." 

It would seem from the annals, of Boston that the 

rood old rule .... 
That they should take who have the power, 
And they should keep who can, 

was well understood in the year 1276, when dn inqufshion was held 
by twenty-four jurors of wapentake, and theyfotind that ** Robert de 
Taltershall cjaims to have at St. Botolph*S on the west side of the fiver 
a tonnage of lead and wool, and a court from seventh day to seventh 
day — they know not by what tenure." But the king's claims seem to 
have been of a much more comprehensive nature, and some of them, 
one would think, nobody would have cstred much to have deprived 
him of. He not only claimed the " assize of beer dnd bread," but also 
** the right of gallows, pillory, ducking-stool, and all waifs and strays 
of the sea from salting to wrangle, by what warra:nt they know not." 
The name "St. Botolph's town" that continually occurt was the 
origin of Boston, St. Botolph was a Saxon saint who lived in Uie 
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seventh century, and was almost contemporaneous with the mor« . 
celebrated St. Cuthbert. The common pronunciation in the eastern 
counties is St. Bottle, so the transition from Bottlestown to Boston is 
very comprehensible. He appears to have been a favorite saint alon|^ • 
that coast, and the priory at Colchester, of which the west front and 
some of the walls remain, is very interesting. It seems to have been 
built in part with the Roman bricks that were used at the great military 
sta'.ion there. 

Boston furnished during the reign of Edward III. a great part of 
the navy that conveyed his army to the battle of Cressy, a battle that' 
taui^ht the world that a man-at-arms was equal to a knight of the most . 
ancient lineage, and marked the period when feudalism began to totter 
to its fall. And almost at the same period the great church began to 
raise its stately head. Its history is quite characteristic, of the Lincoln . 
men. It was not erected by any wealthy prelate or lofd of the soil, / 
but was the free work of the inhabitants of Boston. Margafet Tylney . 
gave five pounds towards the building, and two others gave similar 
sums, which were the largest amounts contributed; all the rest was 
made up of small sums. The tower is generally called "Boston 
stump," though why so gfraceful and tall a structure should be called 
so is not at first clear; but the stem of a pollard tree would make tbe 
proportions of a high tower, and as a vessel approaches through Boston 
Deeps it has in a mist or in twilight very much the appearance of a 
stem, called a stump there, rising high above the flat lands. It was 
intended, indeed, as a landmark for mariners, and in its graceful 
lantern a beacon-fire used to be lit at night. It is not the only churdi 
tower that was used for a beacon-light; at Hadley the iron cradle that 
held the fire is still standing at its post. Boston tower i^ said ,^ on the 
authority of a folio engraving published by.Dr. Stukely in 171 5. to 
hkve been begun in the year 1309, but no authority is given for this 
date. Some parts of the church may be nearly of that age. but the 
architecture of the tower is fully a century later. Of course it is sup- 
posable, when we consider how the money was raised for the church, 
that ii may ha;ve been many years in building. 

The height is given in guide-books as 300 feet; this must be taken 
from the water's edge, for from the churchyard to the pinnacles it is 
276 feet, which is, however, prodigiously high. It is a wohderfuf 
piece of architecture asXo its mechahical<:cnstruction, and four circular 
staircases, one in each turret, lead to the lantera, from which a view 
of a vast landscape stretches out to the west, while the Germap Ocean . 
spreads out to the east. In early times this church had. the right of 
sanctuary, and malefactors who could reach it were fof the time safe 
from the process of the law. Curious theories of law prevailed in 
those times. A Mr. Francis with his horse was drowned in St. 
Botolph's river near the church, and a fine of ild. was levied on the v 
horse*s skin: a grim judgment that was arrived at in consequence of 
that being regarded in court as the most valuable asset left. The river 
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at Boston was at one time comparatively swift, though perhaps Leland's 
•* runs like an arrow" is hardly accurate; at any rate, boat accidents 
were not uncommon, and in such cases a fine was levied on the boat. 
Two females who fell into tubs of hot verjuice were scalded to death, 
and in this case the tubs were fined; and in cases of wounds from 
weapons, the weapons, were fined. These fines, of course, went to 
the crown. Walls at one time surrounded Boston, and some traces 
of them are yet left; these were kept in repair by tolls on goods, and 
a curious record is preserved of them. A "weight," for some unex- 
plained cause, was the Boston method of expressing 256 pounds; 
perhaps it was given by the porters who had to convey packages of 
this measure across a wharf, or street; at any rate, all ** weights'' of 
cheese, fat, tallow, butter, or lead for sale paid id.; a hundred-weight 
wasof cpmise 112 pounds, ^nd phc* of almonds, or rice, or wax, paid 
^.; but this iamount of pepper, ginger, white cinnamon, incense, 
quicksilver,' vermilion, dnnamom, and what would now be termed 
heavy groceries, paid ^d.; and so the lists run on, including everything 
that can have been in general use, even to fox-skins aud stock-fish. 
It may be interesting to remark here that the many curious weights 
and measures that had prevailed in England saw their end on January 
I, 1879, and since that the wonderful tables, that have puzzled not 
only Americans but Englishmen, have been merging into the imperial ^ 
standard. Soon this was done in America, when the colonists weht 
over; but it is a little singular that, though these measures hav« passed 
away, many of the old words obsolete in England have found a home 
in America, and can only be4iscovered here in provincial vocabularies. 
One of these I happened to meet with in a fine old hostelry at Boston, 
and asked a friAd who had spent some years in America if he ever 
lieard the expression ** game leg" as applied to a damaged limb, or of 
anyone who had changed his residence as ** flitting," or a turkey-cock 
called a **gobbleir," or any one being required to ** foot" a bill; all of 
"which he said he had often heard, but never out of America, and I 
astonished him by pointing out every word in a book of old Lincoln- 
shire dialect; but the list might have been extended indefinitely; and 
even what is often regarded as a pure American expression, " I guess," 
is really very old English. Chaucer says: 

Her yellow hair was braided in a tress. 
Behind her back, a yard long, I guess ; 

and Locke says, ** He whose design it is to excel in English poetry 
Tvotild not, I guess, think that the way of it was to make his first essay 
in Latin verse." Locke may, it is possible, have introduced it into 
Carolina. But it probably is only a variation of the old English word 
•* wis," to know anything, and that is almost the exact sense in which 
it is commonly used in the States. Many an ** Americanism" has been 
iised iti Boston Grammar-school, before the great exodus to Massa- 
<:hiisetts. The Boston School is a large imposing house probably not 
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more thaws a century old^ and at its side is a very noble wrought-iron ^ 

gateway of greater age; a liberal playground leads up to the school, 
which was built in the year 1567, and endowed. The master's fees 
have been varied from time to time, both in the amount and In the 
manner of collection, and now they are fixed at ;f 200 with a residence. 
Under him was an usher, who is now styled the second master, and 
who is paid by rents rising from property. This building consists of 

- a center rather nicely broken by a bow window, and two wings. From 
the style one might have considered it to be later, but from James I. 
to Charles II. there is In such buildings a great general similarity. At 
the back of the school, enveloped in trees, is a fine old brick lower, 
once attached to a mansion-house that has disappeared. This is built 
^f brick like TattershaM Castle, which was at one time the residence t>f 
the family who seem to have levied tolls on Boslofi, though the wapen- 
take jury, as we b^vc seen, sadly declared that they did no know l>y 
what warrant. To make a slight digression here, it may be remarked 
that these toU^have ia some instances survived up to the present time; 
as for example, a very wealthy English nobleman, -now living, erects 
a: barricade at the eiltrance to an old market and levies 2d. on every 
four-footed animal that comes there to be sold; if the custom has been 
abolished, it is o^ly very recently, for I heard complaints of it thie last 
time I was at the town in question. 

• The brick tower just referred to is called Husse}^' Tower, and it stands 
to thetiorthof St. John's church-yard, which has before been mentioned; 
an ancient wall th^t runs &lwig the roadway incloses it. The estate 
of Lord Hussey was grafted (c^the corporiition ol Boston, and Ihey 
sold smd toefe away much of a venerable old mansion called Hitssey 

' Hall^ but a great pile of gabled buildings was rem<^ed in 1780, and 
various articles both before and since were carted away. Arid old 
engraving still remakisthat shows it to have been a ver^ n6ble residence, 
and its removal was Kttle less than a national loss, it might have been 
so readily converted, had it remained, into some fine institution, or 
even public oflltes— like Aston Hall near Bifminghdm, or Bank Hall 
near Warrington — but unhappily the powers decreed otherwise, and 
the materials were taken away and sold. One thin^ is clear, that it 

' must have required some time and labor to demolish it. The brick- 
work all round Boston is excellent; the oTd4)uiIders seem to have taken 
their models generally from the Low Countries on the other side of 
the German Oceart, though, singularly enough, they used the style of 
setting wbkh Is called English very generally, in preference to ** Dutch 

" bond:" and this is lielieved to be so much better constructively, that it 
is in the. present day commonly employed. The walls <^ Tattefshall 
Castle and other old buildings in Lincolnshire are so perfectly even, 
that any builder would stand high jn his craft who was ablfe to put up 
such work. .^ 

The grammar-school itself that has caused this digression haM ti^e 
following inscription over the door: "l^^^ginse £lis2(b€itJhsBa6no. 'Bd^ds>r 
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^t Burg^nses BostonUe uno et eodem consensu puerorum iastitiuioms 
gr^tii in plis litteris banc aedificerunt scholam Gulielmo Gaoocke stap- 
ulse mercatore et tunc raaiore existenti." At one lime the fairs alluded 
to in another place were held in the school inclosure, and- even so 
lately as the last century it was called the mart yard. It was enacted, 
however, that no soldiers should drill in the mart yard, for fear of dis- 
tracting the attention of the scholars unduly. But the present market 
square has for generations been also a mart. Old Boston school has 
been the original ** alma mater " where many a resident of New Boston 
might trace the names of his forefathers. Boston records are, as a 
general rule, freely open, and especially to what Old Boston calls its 
offspring ; and it is not v^ry uncommon for farmers who come to <nar- 
ket to speak of their namesakes across the deep, and dilate on the 
prosperity of their tenth cousins ; for it must be remembered that many 
of the early settlers in Massachusetts before Cotton's time were men 
either from Boston or the neighborhood ; and it has been remarked 
that they differed in most particulars from the earlier settlers in Mary- 
land or Virginia ; these had often either run through a patrimony, or 
were younger brothers of noble families with no prospects at home, 
that contrived to get a large grant of land where tobacco and cotton 
might be grown. The Massachusetts settlers were men of the middle 
and upper classes in England, and as such may be said to have differed 
even from the artisans who ventured across the Atlantic in the May' 
/lower. They wished only for substantial men in their number ; they 
"were not driven from their fatherland by earthly want or adventure, or 
in hopes of finding the gold mines that Cabot had falsely said abounded 
in the New World. They were men who could not conform to the 
practices of English sacerdotalism, and tore themselves away with 
many a pang from their fatherland. ** Our hearts," Winthrop's follow- 
ers wrote to some of the brethren they left behind, "shall be fountains 
of tears for your everlasting welfare, when we shall be in our poor 
cottages in the wilderness." John Cotton,* the vicar of Boston, who 
resigned his benefice to join the new settlers, was a man of scholarship 
and high standii^g, and only left his vicarage because he would not 
conform to the genuflections and bowings that were ordained to be 
used in the Church of England ; his life was, it is true, without 
reproa-ch, but he could not conform to what he believed to be supersti- 
tion, and he appealed in vain to the Bishop of Lincoln and the Earl of 
Dorset to save him from the impending persecution, urging that for 
twenty years his sole aim had been to advance righteousness and god- 
liness, and saying, with perfect truth, that his way of life was before 



♦ In an interesting article in the London Standard, which mentions Boston cel- 
ebrating its 250th anniversary, it is stated that Cotton was not the first minister who 
came to New Boston, but a somewhat crusty old divine, the Rev. Mr. Blaxton, hdd 
preceded him. He was, however, brought out by Winthrop, and settled iu parts 
unknow/i with some few of his followers. 
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xa could challenge It. He indeed might have gone far 
:h in asking whose ok or whose ass he had taken, 
;xtent of his power, and left himself often very bare. 
;l knew quire well, and his reply showed that at any 
jpocrite.ior he told him that "if his crime had been 
is, or uncleanness, or any such lesser fault," there 
o difficulty at ali in procuring his pardon, but as for 
conformity, these were too heinous, and he had bet- 
.uarls had run thirty years their astonishing career 
Boston for America, and Eliot and Cromwell all in 
.veen them and their doom. Distance has hardly' 
ise dreary days, though we can turn always with 
c souls that might hardly have been heard of in pros- 
iston beacon, shone all the brighter on the darkest 

is unnecessary to say, jinly wished to worship in 

else, if that were forbidden, to leave England for 
lie genius of Laud stopped the latter resource, and 
lils with those who were only there for conscience' 
vent vast numbers leaving the sliores for America 
his power, and indeed the dissolution of the Parlia- 
iccompanied by some of the most c^ramatic scenes 
The king had decided to rule without a parliament, 
: passive obedience was preached from almost all 
Eliot, who was a great landed proprietor, was far 
ic, but he caught Ibe spirit of the limes, and wrote 
mansion, "Nothing but Heaven shrouds us from 
n he went up to the House of Commons afterwards — 
fore it was dissolved for eleven years — he broke out 
rquence : "The Gospel is that truth in which this 
n happy through a long prosperity. This ground 
' for a foundation of our building, that that truth, 
jt with actions, we will maintain. There is a cere- 
Eastern churches, of standing at the repetition of the 
eir purpose to maintain It, not only with their bodies 
words drawn. Give me leave to call that custom 
:." But now all was in confusion: Charles was in 
tx, and had summoned the Commons into his pres- 
:s of the taxes, who had appeared to answer their 
e the Commons, pleaded Che. king's commands for 
leaker intimated that he had a royal order to adjourn, 
infusion, however, Eliot was still on the floorof the 
rs were locked against the king's messengers ; the 
urdy sense of legality, was held down in the chair ; 

have heard his own kneil in the ringing cheers that 
sing words, " None have ever gone about to break 

the end parliaments have broken them." It would 
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be about five years after this memorable scene that John Cotton 
decided to give up his vicarage at Boston, and fly to New England. 
Cotton belonged to an old and honorable English family. One branch 
has for many generations been settled at Combermere Abbey in 
Cheshire, a venerable mansion in a very beautiful park, that once 
belonged to the Cistercian monks, and skirts one of the meres or small 
lakes which are a feature in Cheshire. This branch of the family is 
now represented by Lord Combermere. To another branch belonged 
Charles Cotton, whose name will always be held dear as the associate 
of good old Isaac Walton. Walton, by the way, curiously appears ?s 
an admirer of Sheldon the Archbishop of Canterbury, who in his palace 
at Lambeth listened with amusement to the mock sermon of a cavalier, 
who had returned from Boston and Essex, and held up the nasal twang 
and Puritan idioms to derision ; yet Sheldon was by no means the 
worst of his day, or good old Isaac Walton would not have spoken so 
kindly of. him as he did, even though it must be admitted that he 
warmed over him as a fisher, not of men, but of ** the barbel or umber. " 
Cotton was born at the town of Derby on December 4, 1585. His 
father was Rowland Cotton, a lawyer, and it was at first intended that 
he should follow the profession of his father, in order to enable him to 
recover some estates that had left the.ifamily, as was supposed, 
unjustly ; but fortunately his lot was otherwise cast, and he went, after 
having passed a creditaWe career at Derby School, to Trinity College, 
Cambridge, where at the age of twenty-one he became a Master of 
Arts. He married Elizabeth Horrocks, the sister of Jamis Horrocks, 
a celebrated minister of Lancashire : and the family of Horrocks is as 
well known by Australian and American "dry-goods" merchants of 
the present day as is Witney in Oxfordshire, a town that at one time 
excelled all others in the manufacture of blankets, and can boast of a 
noble church with one of the richest livings in England. Of this 
church, as it happens, a grandson of Cotton's born in America became 
rector, having accompanied his father to England in the year 1688. 
In his day Witney was in its glory, and twenty shuttles were busy 
whore now we only have one. Among Cotton *s descendants are the 
families of Cushing, Everett, Frothingham, Grant, Hale, Jackson, Lee, 
Mather, Storer, Thayer, Tofts, Tracy, Uph^m, Walter, Whiting, and 
many other well-known names. The chapel lies on the south-west 
angle of St. Botolph's Church, and was restored to Cotton's memory 
by the residents of the United Stiites, at a cost of £"700 sterling. An 
inscription in Latin by the Hon. Edward Everett of Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, records the circumstJ-nce. 

In perpetuam Johannis Cottoni memoriam 

Hujus ecclesiae multos per annos 

Regulantibus Jacobo et Carolo, Vicarii 

Gravis, diserli, docti, laboriosi. 

Dein propter res sacras in patria misere turbatas 

Novis sedibus in noYO orbc qusesitis. 
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Ecclesiae primariae, Bostoniae, Nov-i^nglwxMn 

Nomen hoc venerabile. 

In Cottoni honorem deducentis 

Usque ad finem vils summi laude 

Summ&que in rebus tarn humanis qua-u divinis auctoritate , 

Pastoris et Doctc: is, 

Annis CCXXV, post mierationem ejus perac *is 

Prognati ejus civesque Bostonienses Aniericani 

A fratribus Anglicis ad hoc pium rounus provocati 

I Ne viri eximii nomen 

Ulriusque orbis desiderii et decoris 

Diutius a templo nobili exularet ^ 

In quo per tot annos (Macula divina 

Diligenter docte sancteque enuntiavisset 

Hoc saceQum restaurandum, et nanc tabulam ponendam 

Anno salutis recuperatae 

Libenter grate curavemut. 

Cotton was not the only Engllih"cTergymah who left at that time to 
found a new church. Hooker went from Haitford to found the church 
of Hartford, giving the nan^ to the, city, as Cotton's friends had done 
for Boston. For many years Cotton continued hts labors in his new 
country, and could he only now see the result of his pilgrimage, he 
might say, '* With my staff I crossed over this Jordan, and now I am 
Ijecopie two bands. " 

But darker times were still before the Puritans, and howeycr disas- 
trous these might be to England's welfare, they were of great benefit 
to the Western Hemisphere. It is true that Cromwell appeared on the 
scene, and during his short reign peace and justice were restored ; but 
his mighty soul had hardly passed away, before the third of the Stuarts 
appeared on the scene, and sauntered into the palace^ of^his ancestors 
as if he had only returned from the '* grand tour," and as if the solemn 
protest of Cromwell's whole reign and the terrible tragedy oif Whitehall 
had no concern for him. He devoted the whole of his not inconsider- 
able abilities to cultivate all that was frivolous and nearly all that was 
vicious in life, and to mock, and teach others to mock, at whatever 
was earnest : but the ill-starred house was permitted to descend to even 
a lower depth stilLbefore the long-sjuffering of England ^as filled up to 
the measure, and the Stuarts banished. James II. came to the throne, 
and from the first outstripped even his brother in wickedness. Perhaps^ 
indeed, he was the worst monarch that ever sat on an English thtone. 
Those who would have gone over the ocean quietly to New England 
were imprisoned, and except in the actual bloodshed, England resem- 
bled Spain at the time of the Spanish Inquisition. Bunyan was impris- 
oned in Bedford JaU in Charles H.'s time, with many other good men 
who had not succeeded In crossing the ocean, and his mental sufferings 
were touchingly told. The parting from his wife, he says in his own 
pathetic language, was "like the pulling off the flesh from the bores, . • 
and that not because I am somewhat too fond of those great mercies, 
but also because I should often have it brought to my mind the many 
hardships, miseries, and wants my poor family was like to meet with 
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should I be taken from them." He is especially anxious about his 
"poor blind child.'* He says, knowing too well the hard times that 
Puritans were having : ** Poor child, what sorrow art thou to have for 
thy portion in this world! thou must be beaten, must beg, suffer cold, 
hunger, nakedness, and a thousand calamities, though I cannot now 
endure the wind should blow upon thee." Whether the strictly Saxon 
spirit of independence — the spirit that enabled the inhabitants to hold 
out so long against the Normans — lingered longest in the lands round 
the fens, it may npt be easy to say ; but this part of England was the 
stronghold of the Puritans, and there is hardly a town that has not 
several namesakes in New England. 

Alfred Rimmer, in ^elp^ma. 
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THE OLD PACIFIC CAPITAL. 

THE WOODS AND THE PACIFIC. 

The Bay of Monterey has been compared by no less a.person than 
General Sherman to a bent fishing-hook; and the comparison, if less 
important than the march through Georgia, still shows the eye of a 
soldier for topography. Santa Cruz sits exposed at the shank; the 
mouth of the Salinas River is at the middle of the bend; and Mon- 
terey Itself is cosily ensconced beside the barb. Thus the ancient 
capita! of California faces across the bay, while the Pacific Oceanr 
though hidden by low hills and forest, bombards her left* flank and 
fear with never-dying surf. In front of the town, the long line of 
sea-beach trends north and north-west, and then westward to inclose 
tile bay. The waves which lap ^ quietly about the jetties of Mon- 
terey grow louder and larger in the distance; you can see the breakers 
leaping high and ^hite by day; at night the outline of the shore is 
traced in trahspai*ent silver by the moonlight and the flying foam ; and 
f txwn all round, even in quiet weather, the low, distant, thrilling roar 
of the Pacific hangs over the coast and the adjacent country like smoke 
ab6ve a battle. 

These long beaches are enticing to the idle man. It would be hard 
to find a walk more solHary and at the same time more exciting to the 
mind. Crowds of ducks and sea-gulls hover over the sea. Sand- 
pipers trot in artd but by troops after the retiring waves, trilling 
together in a chorus o( infinitesimal song. Strange sea-tangles, new 
to the European eye, the bones of whales, or sometimes a whole 
whale*s carcase, white with carrion -gulls and poisoning the wind, he 
scattered here and there along the sands. The waves come in slowly, 
vast and green, curve their translucent necks, and burst with a sur* 
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prising uproar, that runs, waxing and waning, up and down the long' 
key board of the beach. The foam of these great ruins mounts in an 
instant to the ridge of the sand glacis, swiftly fleets back again, and 
is met and buried by the next breaker. The interest is perpetually 
fresh. On no other coast that I know shall you enjoy, in calm, sunny 
weather, such a spectacle of Ocean's greatness, such beauty of chang- 
ing coior, or auch degrees of thunder in the sound. The very air is 
more than usually salt by this Homeric deep. 

In-shorc, a tract of sand-hills borders on the beach. Here and 
there a lagoon, more or less brackish, attracts the birds and hunters. 
A rough, spotty undergrowth partially conceals the ^and. The crouch- 
ing, hardy live-oaks flourish singly or in thickets-rthe kind of wood 
for murderers to criavvl among — and here and there the skirts of the 
forest extend downward from the_hills< with a fiporof turf and' long 
aisles of pine-trees hung with Spaniard's beard. Through this quaint 
desert the railway cars drew near to Monterey from the junction at 
Salinas City — though th?.t and so many other things are now forever 
altered — and it was from Here that you had your first view of the old 
township lying in the sands, its white windmills bickering in the chill:^ 
perpetual wind, and tJie first fogs of the evening drawing drearily 
around it from the sea. 

The one common note of all this country is the haunting presence 
of the oceian. A great faint sounds of t>reak(?rs follows you high up 
Into the* inland canons; the roar of water dwells in the clean, empty 
rooms of Monterey as in a shell upon the chimney; go where you will, 
you have but to pause and listen to hear the voice of the Pacific. You 
pass out of the town to the south-west, and mount the hill among pine 
woods. Glade, thicket, and grove surround you. You follow wind- 
ing sandy tracts that lead nowhither. You see a deer; a multitude of 
quail arises. But the sound of the sea still follows you as you advance, 
like that of wind among the trees, only harsher and stranger to the 
ear; and when at length you gain Ihe summit, out breaks on every 
hand and with freshened vigor that same unending, distant, whisper- 
ing rumble of tlie ocean; for now you are on the top of Monterey 
peninsula, and the noise no longer only mounts to you from behind 
along the beach towards Santa Cruz, but from your right also, round 
by Chinatown and Pinos light-house, and from down before you to the 
mouth of the Carmello River. The whole woodland is begirt with 
thundering surges. The silence that immediately surrounds you 
where you stand is not so much broken as it is haunted by this dis- 
tant, circling rumor. It sets your senses upon edge; you strain your 
attention; you are clearly and unusually conscious of small sounds 
near at hand; you walk listening like an Indian hunter; and that 
voice of the Pacific is a sort of disquieting company to you in your 
walk. 

When once I was in these woods I found it difficult to turn home-- 
ward. All woods lure a rambler onward; but in those of Monterey it 
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"^mas the 'suff that particularly invited me to prolong my walks. I 
ivould push straight for the shore where I thought it to be nearest. 
Indeed, there was scarce a direction that would not, sooner or later, 
have brought me forth on the Pacific. The emptiness of the woods 
gave me a sense of freedom and discovery in these excursions. I never, 
in all my visits, met but one man. He was a Mexican, very dark of 
hue, but smiling and fat, and he carried an axe, though his true busi- 
ness at that moment was to seek for straying cattle. I asked him 
what o'clock it was, but he seemed neither to know nor care; and when 
he in his turn asked me for news of his cattle, I showed myself equally 
indifferent. We stood and smiled upon each other for a few seconds, 
and then turned without a word and took our several ways across the 
forest. 

One day^-»I shall never forget it — I had taken a trail that was new 
to. me. After a while the woods began to open, the sea to sound 
nearer hand. I eame upon a road, and, to my surprise, ^ stile. A 
step or two. further, and, without leaving the woods, I found myself 
among trim houses. I walked through street after street, parallel and 
sit right angles, paved with sward and dotted with trees, but still nndc- 
liiable streets, and each with its name posted at the corner, as in a 
Teal town. Facing down the main thoroughfare — '* Central Avenue,^ 
as it was ticketed — I saw an open-air temple, with benches and sound- 
ing board, as though for an orchestra. The houses were all tightly 
shuttered; there was no smoke, no sound but of the waves, no 
moving thing. I have never been in any place that seemed "so dream? 
like. Pompeii is all in a bustle with visitors, and its antiquity and 
strangeness deceive the imagination; but this town had plainly not 
been built above a year or two, and perhaps had been deserted over- 
night. Indeed, it was not so much like a desertfed town as like a sceiie 
upon the stage by daylight and with no one on the boards. The bark- 
ing of a dog led me at last to the only house still occupied, where, a 
Scotch pastor and his wife pass the winter alone in this empty theater. 
The place was the " Pacific Camp Grounds, the Christian Seaside 
Resort." Thither, in the warm season, crowds come to enjoy a life 
of teetotaiism, religion, and flirtation, which I am willing to think 
blameless and agreeable. The neighborhood at least is well selected. 
The Pacific booms in front. Westward is Point Pinos, with the light- 
house in a wilderness of sand, where you will find the light-keeper 
playing the piano, making models and bows and arrows, studying 
dawn and sunrise in amateur oil-painting, and with a dozen other ele- 
gant pursuits and interests to surprise his brave, old-country rivals. 
To the east, and still nearer, you will come upon a space of open 
down, a hamlet, a haven among rocks, a world of surge and scream- 
ing sea-gulls. Such scenes are very similar in different climates; they 
appear homely to the eyes of all; to me this was like a dozen spots in 
Scotland. And yet the boats that ride in the haven are of a strange 
outlandish design; and if you walk into the hamlet you will behold 
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costumes and faces an4 hear a tongue that are unfamiliar to the 
memory. The joss-stick burns, the opium-pipe is smoked, the floors 
are strewn with slips of cblored paper — prayers, you would say, that 
had somehow missed their destination — and a man, guiding his upright 
pencil from right to left across the sheet, writes home the news of 
Monterey to the Celestial Empire. 

The woods and the Pacific rule between them the climate of this 
seaboard region. On the streets of Monterey, when the air docs not 
smell salt frotn the one, it will be blowing perfumed from the resinous 
tree tops of the other. For days together a I ot dry air will overhang 
the town, close as from an oven, yet healthful and aromatic in the 
nostrils. The cause is not far to. seek, for the woods are afire, and the 
hot wind is blowing from the hills. These fires are one of the great 
dangers of California, I have seen from Monterey as many as three 
at the same time, by day a cloud of smoke, by night a red coal of con- 
iBagration in" the distance. A little thing will start them, and if the 
wind be favorable they gallop over miles of. country faster than a 
horse. The inhabitants must turn out and work like demons, for it 
is not only the pleasant groves that are destroyed; the climate and 
^the soil are equally at stake» and these fires prevent the rains of the 
next winter, and dry up perennial fpuntains. California has beeff a 
Jand of promise in its time, like PalesiUne; but if the woods con- 
tinue so swiftly to perish,. it may beqomp, like . Palestine, a land of 
desolation. . 

To visit the woods while they are languidly^ burnfing, is a strange 
piece of qfperience. The fife passes, through tfee Uiidcrbrteh at a 
run. l£very her^ and there a tr^e flares up instantaneously from root 
to summitr scattering tufts of flame; and is. quenched, it seems, as 
quickly. But this last is pnly in semblance. For. after this first 
squib-likp conflagration of the dry moss ^"^4 twigs, there remains 
behind a deep-rooted and consuming fire in the very entrails bi the 
tree. The resin of the pitch pine is principally condensed at the base 
of the bole and in the sheading roots< Thus, after the light, showy, 
skirmishing flames, which are only as the match to the explosion, have 
already scampered down the wind into the distance, the true harm 
IS but beginniijg for this giant of the woods. You may approach 
the tree from one side, and see it scorched indeed from top to bot- 
tom, but apparently survivor of the peril. Make "the circuit, and 
there, on the other side of the column, is a clear mass of living coal. 
Spreading like an ulcef; while underground, to their most extended 
fiber, the roots are being eaten put by fire, and the smoke is rising 
through the. fissures to the surface. A little while, and, without a nod 
of warning* the huge pine-tree sn$ips off short across the ground and 
falls prostrate with a crash. Meanwhile the fire continues its silent 
business; the roots are reduced to a fine ash; and long afterward^^if 
you pass by, you will find the earth pierced with radiating galleriefi, 
and preserving the design of all these subterranean spurs, as thou^ 
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it were the mold for a new tree instead of the print of aii old one.- 
These pitch pines of Monterey are, with the single exception of the 
Monterey cypress, the most fantastic of forest trees. No words can 
gi^ an idea of the contortion of their growth; they might figure 
without change in a circle of the nether hell as Dante pictured it; 
and at the rate at which trees grow, and at which forest fires spring 
up aod gallop through the hills of California, we may look forward to 
a time when there will not be one of -them left standing in that land 
of their nativity. At least they have not so much to fear from the 
ajce, but perish by what may be called a natural, although a violent 
death; while it is man in his short-sighted greed that robs the 
country of the nobler red-wood. Yet a little while and perhaps all 
the hills of seaboard California may be as bald as Tamalpais. 

I have an interest of my own in these forest fires, for I came so 
near to lynching on one occasion, that a braver man might have 
retained a thrill from the experience. I wished to be certain whether 
it was the moss, that quaint funereal ornament of Californian forests, 
which blared up so rapidly when the flame first touched the tree. I 
suppose I must have been under the influence of Satan; for instead 
of plucking off a piece for my experiment, what should I do but walk 
up to a grjeat pine-tree in a portion of the wood which had escaped 
so much as scorching, strike a match, and apply the flame gingerly 
to one of the tassels. The tree went off simply like a rocket; in 
three seconds it was a roaring pillar of fire. Close by I could hear 
the shouts of those who were at work combating the original con- 
flagration. I could see the wagon that had brought them tied to a 
live-oak in apiece of open; I could even catch the flash of an axe as 
it sw un X up through the underwood into the sunlight. Had any one 
observed the result of my experiment, my neck was literally not worth 
a pinch of snuff; after a few minutes of passionate expostulation I 
should have been run up to a convenient bough. 

To die for faction is a common evil ; 

But to be hanged for nonsense is the devil. 

1 have run repeatedly, but never as I ran that day. At night I went 
out of town, and there was my own particular fire, quite distinct from 
the other, and burning as I thought with even greater spirit. 

But it is the Pacific that exercises the most direct and obvious 
power upon the climate. At sunset, for months together, vast, wet, 
melancholy fogs arise and come shoreward from the ocean. From 
the hill-top above Monterey the scene is often noble, although it is 
always sad. The upper air is still bright with sunlight; a glow still 
rests upon the Gabelano Peak; but the fogs are in possession of the 
lower levels; they crawl in scarves among the sand-hills; they float, a 
litle higher, in clouds of a gigantic size and often of a wild configure- 
tion; to the south, where they have struck the seaward shoulder of the 
ftiountains of Santa Lucia, they double back and spire up skyward lifer 
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smoke. Where their shadow touches, color dies out of the world. The 
air grows chill and deadly as they advance. The trade-wind freshens, 
the trees begin to sigh, and all the windmills in Monterey are whirl- 
ing and creaking and filling their cisterns with the brackish water'of 
the sands. It takes but a little while till the invasion is complete. 
The sta, in its lighter order, has submerged the earth. Monterey is 
curtained in for the night in thick, wet, salt, and frigid clouds; so to 
remain till day returns; and before the sun's rays they slowly disperse 
and retreat in broken squadrons to the bosom of the sea. And yet 
often when the fog is thickest and most chill, a few steps out of the 
town and up the slope the night will be dry and warm and full of 
inland perfume. 

MEXICANS, AMERICANS, AND INDIANS. 

-. . • 

The history of Monterey has yet to be written. Founded by Catholic 
missionaries, a place of wise beneficence to Ipdians, a place of arms, 
a Mexican capital continually wrested by one faction from another, an 
'American capital when the first House of Representatives held its 
deliberations, and then falling lower and lower from the capital of the 
State to the capital of a county, and from that again, by the loss of its 
charter and town lands, to a mere bankrupt village, its rise and decline 
is typical of that of all Mexican institutions and even Mexican families^ 
in California. Nothing is stranger in that strange State than the 
rapidity with which the soil has changed hands. The Mexicans, you 
may say, are all poor and landless, like their former capital; and yet 
both it and they hold themselves apart and preserve their ancient cus- 
toms and something of their ancient air. 

The town, when I was there, was a place of two or three streets, 
economically paved with sea sand, and two or three lanes, which were 
water-courses in the rainy season, and were, at all times, rent up by 
fissures four or five feet deep. There were no street lights. Short - 
sections of wooden sidewalk only added to the dangers of the night, 
for they were often high above the level of the roadway, and no one 
could tell where they would be likely to begin or end. The houses 
'were, for the most part, built of unbaked adobe brick, many of them 
old for so new a country, some of very elegant proportions, with low, 
spacious, shapely rooms, and walls so thick that the heat of summer 
never dried them to the heart. At the approach of the rainy season a 
deathly chill and a grave-yard smell began to hang about the lower 
floors; and diseases of the chest are common and fatal among house- - 
keeping people of either sex. 

There was no activity but in and around the saloons, where people 
sat almost all day long playin^r cards. The smallest excursion was 
made on horsbcack. You would scarcely ever see the main street 
without a horse or two tied to posts, and makincf a fine figure with theit . 
Mexican housings. It struck me oddly to come across some of th^ 
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Cornhill illustrations to Mr. Blackmore's "Erema," and see all the 
characters astride on English saddles. As a matter of fact, an ': 

English saddle is a rarity even in San Francisco, and, you may «ay, 
a thing unknown in all the rest of California. In a place so exclu- 
sively Mexican as Monterey, you saw not only Mexican saddles but 
true Vaquero riding — men always at the hand-gallop up hill and down 
dale, and round the sharpest corner, urging their horses with cries 
and gesticulations and cruel rotary spurs, checking them dead with a 
touch, or wheeling them right-about-face in a square yard. The type 
of face and character of bearing is surprisingly un-American. The 
first ranged from something like the pure Spanish, to something, in its 
sad fixity, not unlike the pure Indian, although I do n^t suppose there 
was one pure blood of either race in all the country. As for the 
second, it was a matter of perpetual surprise to find, in that world of 
absolutely mannerless Americans, a people full of deportment, sol- 
emnly courteous, and doing all things with grace and decorum. In 
dress they ran to color and bright sashes. Not even the most Ameri- 
canized could always resist the temptation to stick a red rose into his 
hat-band. Not even the most Americanized would condescend to 
wear the vile dress hat of' civilization. Spanish was the language of 
the streets. It was difficult to get along without a word or two of 
that language for an occasion. The only communications in which 
the population joined were with a view to amusement. A weekly 
public ball took place with great etiquette, in addition to the numerous 
fandangoes in private houses. There was a really fair amateur brass 
band. Night after night serenaders would be going about the street, 
sometimes in a company and with several instruments and voices 
together, sometimes severally, each guitar before a different window. 
It was a strange thing to lie awake in nineteenth-century America, 
and hear the guitar accompany, and one of these old, heart-breaking 
Spanish love songs mount into the night air, perhaps in a deep bari- 
tone, perhaps in that high-pitched, pathetic, womanish alto which is 
so common among Mexican men, and which strikes on the unaccus- 
tomed ear as something not entirely human but altogether sad. 

The town, then, was essentially and wholly Mexican; and yet almost 
all the land in the neighborhood was held by Americans, and it was 
from the same class, numerically so small, that the principal officials 
were selected. This Mexican and that Mexican would describe to 
you his old family estates, not one rood of which remained to him. You 
would ask him how that came about, and elicit some tangled story 
back- fore niost, from which you gathered that the Americans had been 
greedy like designing men, and the Mexicans greedy like children, 
but no other certain fact. Their merits and their faults contributed 
alike to the ruin of the former landholders. It is true they were 
improvident, and easily daz:;led with the sight of ready money; but 
thiey were gentlefolk besides, and that in a way which curiously unfitted 
Ihcm to combat Yankee craft. Suppose they have a paper to sign, 
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they would think it a reflection on the other party to examnie the 
terms with any great minuteness; nay, suppose them to observe some 
doubtful clause, it is ten to one they would refuse from delicacy to object 
to it. I know r am speaking within the mark, for I have seen such a case 
occur, and the Mexican, in spite of the advice of his lawyer, has signed 
the imperfect paper like a lamb. To have spoken in the matter, he 
said, above all to have let the other party guess that he had seen a 
lawyer, would have "been like doubting his word." The scruple 
sounds oddly to one of ourselves, who has been brought up to under- 
stand all business as a competition in fraud, and honesty itself lo be 
a virtue which regards the carrying out but not the creation of «igrcc- 
ments. This single unworldly trait will account for njuch of that 
revolution of which we are speaking. The Mexicans have the name 
of being great swindlers, but certainly the accusation cuts both ways. 
In a contest of this sort, the entire booty would scarcely have passed 
into the hands of the more scrupulous race. 

Physically the Americans have triumphed; but it is not yet entirely 
seen how far they have themselves been morally conquered. This is, of 
course, but a part of a part of an extraordinary problem now in the 
course of being solved in the various States of the American Union. I am 
reminded of an anecdote. Some years ago, at a great sale of wine, 
all the odd lots were purchased by a grocer in a Small way in the old 
town of Edinburgh. The agent had the curiosity to visit him some 
time after and inquire what possible use he could have for such mate- 
rial. He was shown, by way of answer, a huge vat where all the 
liquors, from humble Gladstone to imperial Tokay, were fermenting 
together. ''And what," he asked, "do you propose to call this?" 
*• I'm no very sure," replied the grocer, *' but I think it's going to turn 
out port." In the older Eastern States, I think we may say that 
this hotch-potch of races is going to turn out English, or thereabout. 
But the problem is indefinitely varied in other zones. The elements 
are differently mingled in the south, in what we may cail the Territorial 
belt, and in the group of States on the Pacific coast. Above all, in 
these last, we may look to see some hybrid — whether good or e\"il, 
who shall forecast? but certainly original and all its own. In my 
little restaurant at Monterey, we have sat down to table day after 
day, a Frenchman, two Portuguese, an Italian; a Mexican, and a 
Scotchman: we had for common visitors an American from Illinois, 
a nearly pure-blood Indian woman, and a naturalized Chinese; and 
from time to time a Switzer and a German came down from country 
ranches for the night. No wonder that the Pacific coast is a foreign 
land to visitors from the Eastern States, for each race contributes 
something of its own. Even the despised Chinese have taught the 
youth of California, none indeed of their virtues, but the debasing use 
of opium. And chief among these influences is that of the Mexicans. 

The Mexicans, although in the State, are out of it. They still pre- 
serve a sort of international independence, and keep their affair^ sno;^ 
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and to themselves. Only four or five years ago Vasquez, the bandit, 
his troop being dispersed and the hunt too hot for him in other parts 
of California, returned to his native Monterey, and was seen publicly 
m her streets and saloons, fearing no man. The year that I was there 
there occurred two reputed murders. As the Mc ':;yans are 
exceptionally vile speakers of each other and of every one behind his 
back, it is not possible for me to judge how much truth there may 
have been in these reports; but in the one case every one believed, and 
in the other some suspected, that there had been foul play; and 
nobody dreamed for an instant of taking the authorities into their 
counsel. Now this is, of course, characteristic enough of the Mexi- 
cans; but it is a noteworthy feature that all the Americans in Monterey 
acquiesced without a word in this inaction. Even when I spoke to 
them upon the Object, they seemed not to understand my surprise: 
they had forgotten the traditions of their own race and upbringing, 
and become, in a word, wholly Mexicanized. 

Again, the Mexicans, having no ready money to speak of, rely 
almost entirely in their business transactions upon each other's worth- 
less paper. Pedro the penniless pays you with an I O U from the 
equally penniless Miguel. It is a sort of local currency by courtesy. 
Credit in these parts has passed into a superstition. I have seen a 
strong, violent man struggling for months to recover a debt, and get- 
ting nothing but an exchange of waste paper. The very store-keepers 
are averse to asking for cash payments, and are more surprised than 
pleased when they are offered. They fear there must be something 
under it, and that you mean to withdraw from them your custom. I 
have seen the enterprising chemist and stationer begging me with fer- 
vor to let my account run on, although I had my purse open in my 
hand; and partly from the commonness of the case, "partly from some 
remains of that generous old Mexican tradition which made all men 
welcome to their tables, a person may be notoriously both unwilling 
,and unable to pay, and still find credit for the necessaries of life in the 
stores of Monterey* Now this villainous habit of living upon *' tick" 
has grown into Californian nature. I do not only mean that the 
American and European store-keepers of Monterey are as lax as Mexi- 
cans; I mean that American farmers in many parts of the State expect 
unlimited credit, and profit by it in the meanwhile, without a thought 
for consequences. Jew store-keepers have already learned the advan- 
tage to be gained from this; they lead on the farmer into irretrievable 
indebtedness, and keep him ever after as their bond-slave, hope- 
'lessly grinding in the mill. So the whirligig of time brings in its 
revenges, and except that the Jew knows better than to foreclose, you 
may see Americans bound in the same chains with which they them- 
selves had formerly bound the Mexican. It seems as if certain sorts of 
follies, like certain sorts of grain, were natural to the soil rather than 
to the race th£it holds and tills it for the moment. * . 

In the meantime, however, the Americans rule in Monterey County, 
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. The new county seat, Salinas City, in the bald, corn^bearing plain 
under the Gabelano Peak, is a town of a purely American character. 
The land is held, for the most part, in those enormous tracts which 
are another legacy of Mexican days, and form the present chief danger 
and disgrace of California ; and the holders are mostly of American or 
British birth. We have here in England no idea of the troubles and 
inconveniences which flow from the existence of these large land- 
holders — land thieves, land sharks, or land grabbers, they are more 
commonly and plainly called. Thus the town lands of Monterey ate 
all in the hands of a single man. How they came there is an obscure, 
vexatious question, and, rightly or wrongly, the man is hated with a 
great hatred. His life has been repeatedly in danger. Not very long 
ago, I was told, the stage was stopped and examined three evenings 
in succession by disguised horsemen thirsting for his blood. A cer- 
tain house on the Salinas road, they say, he always passes in his 
buggy at full speed, for the squatter sent him warning long ago. But 
a year since he was publicly pointed out for death by no less a man 
than Mr. Dennis Kearney. Kearney is a man loo well knov/n in 
California, but a word of explanation is required for English readers. 
Originally an Irish drayman, he rose, by his command of bad Ian* 
guage, to almost dictatorial authority in the State ; throned it there 
for six months or so, his mouth full of oaths, gallowses, and confla- 
grations ; was first snuffed out last winter by Mr. Coleman, backed by 
his San Francisco Vigilantes and three Catling guns ; completed his 
own ruin by throwing in his lot with the grotesque Greenbacker party ; 
and had at last to be rescued by his old enemies, the police, out of the 
hands of his rebellious followers. It was while he was at the top o£ 
his fortune that Kearney visited Monterey with his battle-cry against 
Chinese labor, the railroad monopolists, and the land thieves ; and his 
one ' articulate counsel to the Montereyans was to "hang D%vi<i 
Jacks." Had the town been American, in my private opinion this 
would have been done years ago. Land is a subject on which there 
is no jesting in the West, and I have seen my friend the lawyer drive 
out of Monterey to adjust a competition of titles with the face of a 
captain going into battle and his Smith-and-Wesson convenient to his 
hand. 

On the ranch of another of these landholders you may find our old 
friend, the truck system, in full operation. Men live there, year in 
j^ear out, to cut timber for a nominal wage, which is all consumed in 
supplies. The longer they rema'ii in this desirable service the deeper 
they will fall in debt — a buriesq^:e injustice in a new country, where- 
labor should be precious, and one of those typical instances whi< h 
explains the prevailing discontent and success of the denwgc^u^ 
Kearney. / . 

In a comparison between what was and what is in California, .tb^^ 
praisers^of times past will fix upon the Indians of Carmello. The day oft 
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die Jesuit has gone by, the day of the Yankee has succeeded, and there 
is no one left to care for the converted savage. The mission churchis 
rootless and ruinous; sea breezes and sea fogs, and the alternation of the 
rain and sunshine, daily widening the breaches and casting the crockets 
from the wall. As an antiquity in this new land, a quaint specimen of 
missionary architecture, and a memorial of good deeds, it had a triple 
claim to preservation from all thinking people; but neglect and abuse 
have been its jx)rtion. There is no sign of American interference, 
save where a headboard has been torn from a grave to be a mark for 
pistol bullets. So it is with the Indians for whom it was erected. Their 
lands, I was told, are being yearly encroached upon by the neighbor- 
ing American proprietor, and with that exception no man troubles his 
head for the Indians of Carmel. Only one day in the year, the day 
before our Guy Faux, the padre drives over the hill from Monterey; 
the little sacristy, which is the only covered portion of the church, is 
filled with seats and decorated for the ser\'ice ; the Indians troop 
together, their bright dresses contrasting with their dark and melan- 
choly faces ; and there, among a crowd of somewhat unsympathetic 
holiday makers, you may hear God served with perhaps more touch* 
ing circumstances than in any other temple under heaven. An Indian, 
stone blind and about eighty years of age, conducts the singing; other 
Indians comj>ose the choir; yet they have the Gregorian music at their 
firtger ends, and pronounce the Latin so correctly that I could follow 
the meaning as they sang. The j^onunciation was odd and nasal, the 
Singing hurried and staccato. *'In saecula sseculo-ho-horum," they 
went, with a vigorous aspirate to every additional syllable. 1 have 
never seen faces more vividly lit up with joy than the laces of these 
Indian singfers. It was to them not only the wot ship of God, nor an 
^t by which they recalled and commemorated better days, but was 
besides an exercise of culture, where all they knew of art and letters 
was united and expressed. And ft made a man's heart sorry lor the 
good fathers of yore, who had taught them to dig and to reap, to read 
and to sing, who had g^iven them European mass-books which they 
still preserve and study in their cottages, and who had now passed 
away from all authority and influence in that land — to be succeeded 
by greedy land thieves and sacrilegious pistol-shots. So ugly a thing 
our Anglo-Saxon Protestantism may appear beside the "doings of 
the Society of Jesus. 

But revolution in this .world succeeds to revolution. All that I say 
in this paper is in a paulo-past tense. The Monterey of last year 
exists no longer. A huge hotel has sprung up in the desert by the 
railway. Threesetsof diners sit down successively to table, Invalua- 
ble toilettes figure along the beach and between the live oaks; and 
Monterey is advertised in the newspapers, and posted in the waiting- 
rooms at railway stations, as a resort for wealth and fashion. Alas 
lor th€i Uttle town! it is not strong enough to resist the influence 
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of the flaunting caravanserai, and the poor, quaint, penniless natfve 
gentlemen of Monterey must perish, like a lower race, before the mil- 
lionaire vulgarians of the Big Bonanza. 

Robert Louis Stevenson, inFraset'i Magaaine, 



THE PHILOSOPHY OF CONSERVATISM. 

Modern sociology is never weary of teaching us how like is the 
body politic to the body of the individual; it insists even that such 
likeness means a real sameness in character. With the truth of this 
last doctrine we are not concerned here; but whether or no it expresses 
a literal fact, it points out, at all events, a very suggestive analogy. 
Life is in each case a process of constant change. In each case, when 
the body is healthy, this process is more or less an unconscious one; ' 
it calls attention to itself when its working is uneasy or hindered. 
Then the head aches; then the heart palpitates. Applying the same 
metaphor to the England of this year, we may say that it has been 
suffering from a 6t of political palpitation. It has heard its heart 
beating; it has been fluttered, breathless, nervous, and has been 
divided pretty equally between fear and hope. Such symptoms as 
these need not of necessity portend any great crisis; but they at least 
suggest anxiety, even if they do not inspire it. They bring to the sur- 
face some of the deepest questions as to society and civilization — on 
what basis they rest, and of what developments they are capable, 
Unfortunately, however, the very circumstances that give these ques* 
tions their interest tend to hinder their being discussed fruitfully. Irt 
the heat of party warfare, when men are perforce busy with details, 
they have little time to be mindful of what seem to be abstract princi- 
ples. It is true indeed that they have to make constant appeals to 
these; but they make them in haste, without leisure for calm reflection, 
and the more eager they grow in their arguments, the less clear they 
grow as to the final points they are arguing for. 

Rarely, I think, has this been so clearly shown as it has in certain 
quarters since the meeting of the present Parliament. All parties 
perhaps have been to some degrees examples of it; but there is one 
in particular which has been so most conspicuously. The party I 
speak of is that of the advanced Radicals. I am writing now in no 
sectarian spirit, and I wish to say nothing that may seem offensive to 
any one; but, so far as the bare facts go that I am alluding to, the 
advanced Radicals will be the last people to deny them. It is not only 
a matter of notoriety with the public, it is a matter of pride with them- 
selves, that they have broached certain doctrines, proposed certain 
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measures, and 'tried to excite certain hopes in the people, which have 
seemed to more moderate men to be little short of revolutionary, and 
not only to threaten the present constitution of England, but also the 
structure of all human civilization. 

Such alarm as this may very likely be excessive, and that for two 
reasons. In the first place, the proposals in question may be less 
wild than they are supposed to be; in the second place, they may be 
more impracticable. But in any case the alarms are real ; they are felt 
by many people, and they have received loud public utterance. This 
alone would make it worth our while to consider them; but they have 
another claim on our notice besides their inherent weightiness. If they 
are not in themselves a very profitable consideration, they may at least 
serve to force on us considerations that are profitable. Because our 
house trembles, it need not be about to fall; yet it may be good that 
we are led by its trembling to examine what ground it stands upon, 
what its structure is, what strains it will bear, and what strains are at 
all likely to be put upon it. It is well sometimes to dwell at length 
upon facts which in a common way we suppose that we take for granted. 
There are circumstances in the lives of nations, as in the lives of men, 
which suddenly give to platitudes all the sting of truths; and there are 
such circumstances in- the life of England now. They consist in the 
present fortunes of the advanced Radical party. 

The importance of that party I have no wish to exaggferate — a thing 
yery often and very easily done — but its importance is still considerable, 
though not of the kind perhaps that its sanguine members think. 
Locally it may be scattered, numerically it may be weak, and intellect- 
ually it may not be wise; but for all this it has acquired a great prestige 
for itself, and to a certain extent it has caught the popular ear. It has 
done this, too, in a somewhat singular way. It has enlisted in its 
behalf a number of the vague superstitions which have been gathering 
during the present century on the ground left vacant by religion; and 
these, though originating with those who wished them true, are not 
without power over many who wish them false. Embodying M first 
but the hopes of their ardent apostles, they now embody the fears of 
many reluctant proselytes. The nature of these superstitions is not 
Very definite, but in a general way it is familiar enough to all of us 
It consists in a belief, more or less hazy, that the process of social 
change is surely and irresistibly advancing us to some democratic con* 
summation. It is being expressed constantly with the aid of certain, 
well-worn antitheses, of which the favorite perhaps is that of the few 
and the many; a day of sure abasement being predicted for the former, 
and a day of exultation of some sort for the latter. And all this is 
being offered and accepted as though it were a scientific statement and 
could be verified by scientific methods. We hear of laws, of forces, 
and of tendencies, working, like fate or nature, in the direction spoken 
oi: and the prophets of the movement at once solace themselves, and 
§eek to dispirit their adversaries by presenting these forces as ccrt^iilj 
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inexorable, and irresistible. **// will come," they delight to say oracu- 
larly; or "It may be delayed, but it cannot be prevented;" or, still 
more impressively, *' Time is on our side." 

Now there are doubtless a number of facts in the present condition 
of things which may seem to justify some such language as this, and 
to warrant, as the (j^ase may be, our being inspired or frightened by it. 
Doubtless too. apart from seeming, such language really does mean 
something. The important question is, what ? and how much ? Things, 
we all know, are changing; changing they always have been; and we. 
all know that they can never be kept stationary. What we do not 
knov/ is, if change in the democratic direction is mo re -inevitable than 
in any other: we do not know definitely what ihe democratic ideal is; 
we do not know the side results that would follow on our near approach 
to it. 

Questions like these may seem too vague and abstract to have any 
immediate or any practical import; but this is not so. They only 
sound vague when they are being briefly stated. If we examine them 
more closely,, they resolve themselves into definite problems; and 
these, though so far abstract that they deal with human nature in gen- 
eral, not with the details of any special portion of history, have yet an 
application instant and obvious to tlie present condition of England 
and the events of the present year. My meaning in another moment 
will be suflficiently unambiguous, as I shall begin with mentioning some 
of the special events in question, and go on from these to the general 
principles that are involved in them. But let me first say a word or 
two as to what the relation is between the knowledge of such general 
principles and the practical skill and judgment that deals with the 
concrete cases. 

To men brought up amongst politics, and who approach them from 
their practical side, there are few sights so ridiculous as the professor 
turned politician. Carefully thought-out theories, and quick practical 
sagacity, the insight that comes of thought, and the insight that 
comes of action, are apt to seem to the common sense of many of 
us not to be really each other's proper complements, but to be 
mutually exclusive, and in a kind of bizarre contrast. To call a 
man a theorist or an academic politician is, with many people, to 
call him incapable or dangerous — to dismiss him as an imbecile, or 
to assail him as an incendiary. And in this view of the matter there 
is a certain amount of truth. For a successful politician two things are 
needed — one a general knowledge of the human character and the laws 
of human society; the other a special knowledge of certain times and 
places, and of the special characters of special bodies of men. Now 
a certain amount of the general knowledge needed comes by education, 
we might almost say by instinct, to all- of us; but practical sagacity, 
and a power to manage others, come only to few, and that through a 
special training. Now it is precisely this training that the academic 
politician lacks, and he is therefore at complete disadvantage when 
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compared with practical men. For he at his best does but excel the 
others in a knowledge which they too are to some extent masters of, 
whereas they excel him in being masters of what he is wanting in 
altogether. But though to generalize upon human nature and politics, 
and to formulate the logic of common sense and experience, does not 
fit a man, by itself, to become in his own person a politician, it is none 
the less important that this common sense should be organized. Polit- 
ical philosophy has the same relation to politics that political economy 
has to business; and there are crises when the general truths of the 
thinker may have instant and incalculable effect on the conduct of men 
of action. The politicians who assimilate them may themselves become 
thinkers, though the thinkers who discovered them may not become 
politicians; and it is not too much to say of the England of the present 
moment that there are certain general truths with regard to human 
nature and civilization which, if once fully recognized by politicians and 
the public, would make each of our moderate parties better understand 
the other, and prevent our extreme parties being listened to any longer 
by any one. 

Three special questions are at present before the public, and are still 
matters of keen popular interest, which will at once lead us to the 
general truths I speak of. The first of these questions is the relation 
of landlord to tenant; the second is the relation of the constituencies 
to the members elected by them; the third is the raison d'etre of a - 
class of lyereditary legislators. With regard to all three opposite sides 
have been taken; and with regard to all three we are still hearing doc- 
trines of the most radical if not of the most revolutionary kind. The 
Irish Disturbance Bill still finds defenders, who, even if they think 
that it was faulty in its details, are unable to see that it was the least 
unsound in principle. The House of Lords, though not practically 
threatened, is still audibly hissed and cackled against; and a new theory 
has been broached as to the House of Commons, that its function is 
not to make laws for the people, but to register and to formulate the 
laws that the people make. 

I propose to take for a text the above three questions, and, noting 
the various views that our rival parties hold about them, to inquire 
how these are related to general facts and principles, what it is in the 
long run that each party is contending for, what is the strength that 
each party relies upon, what part each plays in the structure of society 
and civilization. 

The typical character of the questions must be at once apparent. 
They are concrete examples of the oldest of social paradoxes — inequal- 
ity of wealth, inequality of rank, and the obedience to the -few of the 
ihany; and they are bringing them all before us in a distinct and 
•* questionable shape." In these three inequalities is the sum and sub- 
Stance of all that modem Radicalism is supposed to war against; and 
Its call to arms seems at once just and irresistible. Why should the 
fhany toil for and obey the few ? On what grounds is such an 
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arrangement defeimble? and why do the mass of men any longer 
tolerate k? What the few have to defend is only the cause of self- 
ishness, and they have only weakness to defend it with. What the 
many have ta win is the welfare of all mankind^ and it is surely self> 
evident that they have enough strength for winning it. Such argu- 
ments are old and obvious. They stare us in the face each time we 
look at society; they have been stated on every side of us, and in 
every kind e£ way — ^in prose and in verse, and with every degree of 
emphasis. 

Men of Eoglaact, whcrofbre plow 
For the loros. wbo lay you low ? 
Wherefore weave with toil and care 
The rich tdbcsn your tyrants wear I 

» » w » • ' 

Wherefore, bees of Eagland, iorgt 
Many aweapMon, chain, and scourge. 
That these stingless drones may spoil 
The iorced produce ol your toil l 

» • • * » 

■ The seed ye sow another reaps; 
The weakh ye find another keeps; 
The robes ye weave another wears; 
The arms ye forge another hears.. 

In these Hnes of Shcfley we have the whole case before us. We have 
an eloquent epttcxne of the whole appeal of Radicalism. And yet, 
obvious and moving as it may well seem to be, it is still not rVsponded 
to in any effective way. 

This inevitably leads us to certain further considerations. Since 
the Radical cause has apparently so much strength and so much reason 
on its side,, and yet, In spite of this, is still baffled and powerless, we 
cannot but suspect that t|ie state of things assailed by it has some 
secret fitness, if not some secret necessity, which our current Radical- 
ism has neither seen nor reckoned with. No moderate man» indeed, 
can doubt that such is the case; and to reaffirm it as a generality would 
be nothing but a useless truism. What I am about to attempt is 
something more than generalities. I propose to examine, with what 
accuracy may be possible, the chief facts in the constitution of human 
nature whfcfi cause inequalities apparently so unjust and so precari- 
ous, or which insure their again appearing should they be for a time 
obliterated. I propose to examine how far these inequalities are per- 
manent, and what depends upon their permanence; and how much of 
what men fear or value will be gained or lost by any possible modifi- 
cations of them. 

First, then, it will be wel! to remember this — that whatever institu- 
tions exist at any given time, exist only because the national strength 
supports them. Let them be never so unjust or unpopular, this 
still the truth. My meaning can be illustrated by a very near exam- 
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pie. It was said not loofc since b^ ooe of our Lit 
that (he House of Lords existed only on suficrani 
writer inpa.ni that the House of Lords was a -cipher 
name, il had ceased to exist already — ftoni his own p 
nouid doubtless be true enougti. But the ecact reve 
He was attacking ihe Lorils liecaiise Uicy used the 
sneering at (hem because Ihey had lost il; and whU i 
vey was, that in their present unpopular use of it Ihe^ 
only out of a species of good nature or apathy, 
implied, could at any moment make them powerless, 
at any momeni la do so. The idea ai (he back of th 
very simple and a very stnkinij; one. It is the physicj 
itiillions of Ihe people, and the physical wcakncEs of I 
of the peerage. But ihls appeal in imagination to the j 
of numbers is altogeihn misleftdiag. and leaves out c 
important part of the question. Such strength is on 
portion as it is rightly organized, and in proportion ; 
sling men into makinft us6 of iL "I could write," 
" as tine plays as Shakespeare's, if I only had the mil 
of it is. I never have Vac mind." And precisely tlie sa 
said at any time of the people. They can always do 
only have the mind to do iL But in that i/is containet 
The fact is that they rarely have the mind, and ihene . 
cumsiances under which they possibly can have it. . 
of fierce excitement is necessary, and such CKcitemen 
duccd at will. It needs far producing it some strong 
lus, such as want or insult, which can never be si 
physical sTrength of the individual, still more the sea 
ticude, depends practically on a number of alien cs 
even in the individual', depends on conditions that s 
It depends on the presence or the absence of motivi 
knowledge and on ignorance. Let roc be never so 
than another man, I cannot knock him down unless I 
ficicnt reason for doing so. It is not that I wiV/not; 
I taniiat. If I imagine ignorantly that by some greai 
part I can gain some great advantage, my ignora 
strength that would else be absolntely wanting 1o m 
death is bthind me, I become physically more capabl 
sironj; man may be ready to fiaht wtien he is angry 
nothing to make him angry, be is as incapable as a cc 
that is not availatilets strength (hat is non-«xisTent. 1 
multitude this is still more apparent. To make the 
against existing institntions. we nred, Iresides moll 
and leadership: and to make these Utter ]>assible. thi 
of some given iiilensitv. For a rebellion or revolutii 
please to call it, the first requisite is univeiaal disconl 
tent of a civca l.rmtvjatLirp. If it falls sbon of Iha 
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wilt no more generate the force required than water, though nearly 
boiling, will work a steam-engine. There is, further, this tjreat fact 
Co remember. Such discontent cannot be had for the asking. We must 
all know many men who are discontented enough to be miserable, and 
to wjsh all their lives they could better their own condition; and yet. 
in spite of all this, Ihey make no effort to do so. They long for energy, 
i.„t .>« B„^,^,. -"nies to them. They possess discontent, but they do 

gh of it. And the same is the case with the people. 

must be intensified by certain definite causes, and up 

Btibject which, though never yet treated scientifically, 
able of tegular scientific irealment. What are those 
ch discontent is excited by, and what are the laws 
t? We can only glance at the matter very briefly 

rough truths may be readily laid down about it. 
nt is excited by two causes, and it can no more exist 
her of these than water can boil without a fire to boil 
causes is physical suffering, and the other is imagina- 
Ve may observe further that between these there is 
ice. The latter is more or less under the control of 
r is not so. Physical suffering, when past a certain 
trengtb of despair or madness lo those ypho are the 
e cannot so influence men that this shall not be so. 
: with thirst, he will rave for drink as a wild beast 
on of ours can ever alter that. But, on the other 
cannot suppress this physical longing to drink, we 
who have beer from being wretched that it is not 
:h wretchedness as this last is in no way natural or 
ource would be not the physical want which we can- 
he imaginative ambition which we can. Let ns prc- 
:ople so much of well-being, that their natural wants 
fairly satisfied — that life, if no great pleasure, is at 

then). Their strength in this case, as against the 
[ things, depends altogether on their imaginative 
le various ways in which it is excited, checked, or 

by which this ambition acts are, within certain 
r ascertainable. Its operation is much the same in 
I in the individual; only in the former case the 
> be stronger. Now every individual is more or less 
ne of the commonest of proverbs that no one is quite 
he ambition that makes discontent a really active 
lin strict limitations. It is limited to something that 
iox at hand, or that is at any rate thought to be so. 
lid down as an axiom in the dynamics of humatt 
[3 desirable excite a working wish far them, not in 
if desirableness, but in proportion to the case with 
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which they seem attainable. Macbeth, at any time of his life, would 
have liked to be a king if he could; but his wish never moved him to 
action till kingship seemed in his grasp. Most country gentlemen 
would be pleased at being made peers; but their way to getting the 
honor must be more or less plain to them before the want of the 
honor gives them the least uneasiness. Precisely the same thing 
holds good of classes. Their ambition is limited to what seems to be 
near at hand to them. It is no exception to the great law of nature: 
it neither does nor can do anything per saltum. What thus far has 
excited our discontented workmen has been the wish to be better paid 
laborers, not to be capitalists. What is exciting the classes who are 
at present without the franchise is not the wish to legislate, but the 
wish to vote for legislators. And m all like cases exactly the same is 
true. Even in the wildest revolutions the changes aimed at have been 
gradual: they have only come to be aimed at because they have been, 
or seemed to have been, things not hard to accomplish. Remote • 
hopes will no more excite masses than a remote magnet will attract 
steel. 

The powfjr of discontent is thus strictly conditioned through the 
existence of a power its exact opposite — the power of content. Con- 
tent, as a power, is just as real as discontent. It is just as permanent 
a factor in human nature and society. It belongs to each man just as 
surely as does its opposite, and, let him do what he will, he cannot 
escape its influence. It is the tendency of all men and of all bodies 
of men to acquiesce in the larger part of the conditions they are born 
and grow up under, so long as these conditions are at all physically 
tolerable. Nor is this vast force of content really in opposition to the 
force of discontent. It is its complement rather than its antithesis. 
Both of them are equally needful for human welfare; and in so far as 
human welfare has advanced, the two have been fellow-workers, not 
antagonists. Were we all entirely contented, society would be in a 
lethargy; were we all entirely discontented, it would be in a delirium. 
Without content there could be no order; without discontent there 
could be no progress; and not only would there be no progress, there 
would be constant retrogression. 

The existence, the well-being, and the upward growth Of society 
depend altogether on the proportion between these two forces. Now 
this proportion is by no means constant; on the contrary, it is always 
fluctuating, and is capable of all kinds of modifications. These modi- 
fications depend upon two things — one is the instinctive common 
sense of the masses; the other is the influence ol the few whom the 
masses accept for leaders. The common sense in question is a 
restraint rather than a stimulus. It rarely initiates movements; its 
function is to check or to modify them. What initiates movements is 
the insight or the ambition of the leaders, and these leaders become 
powerful in proportion as the ends they contemplate can be exhibited 
OX disguised in a form that shall seem desirable to the masses. The - 
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poWer of all leaders, and of all rulers, is derived from the masses and 
the masses only. This is no theoretical opinion ; this is no party sym- 
bol. It is a simple fact, and it can be denied by no one. Everything 
is literally ** broad-based upon the people's will." Only there is this 
to be added, which is too often forgotten — that the will of the people 
is not free. 

An illustration of this may be found at the present moment in Ire- 
land. There we see the working of both the above forces, and the 
method of their w^orking. We see content and discontent each 
equally operative, and each assisting the other, We see the power of 
content in the fact that the Irish peasant, let him be never so desper- 
ate, is desperate for an ideal state that is in most respects like his real 
one. He is content with squalor and with ignorance, and, within 
limits, with poverty. He has no longing to be able to buy a palace. 
All he wants is to pay no rent for his hovel. On tlie other hand, we 
•see the power of discontent in the fact that, small as in itself this 
desire may seem to be, he is ready to risk his life for the sake of 
gratifying it. Now such discontent is due to two ^causes, partly to 
physical privation, partly to imaginative ambition; and it is well to 
note the parts that each of these two plays. The latter would probably 
be powerless without the former; but the former would be easily man- 
ageable if it were not for the latter. Had the Irish peasantry no real 
distresses to stimulate them, it would be hard for agitators to excite 
them to any agrarian sedition i but had their distress, on the other 
hand, had no agitators to manipulate it, the discontent it has given 
rise to would have lost more than half its persistency. Be it for good 
or for bad, the political passion of the Irish is due, at the present 
moment, partly indeed to the physical want of the many, but far more 
to the advice and teaching of the few. It is only by this latter agency 
that the natural murmurs coused by a temporary calanwty have been 
turned into a fierce demand for a certain permanent change. Such a 
change is what the people have come to zvill; but "they would not have 
willed it except under certain conditions, of which a large part is 
determined not by themselves, but by their leaders. 

The process by which the popular will is thus directed to change is 
the same Jn all cases. It consists in presenting the change as a pic- 
ture that shall excite the popular imagination; and the picture, to do 
this, must have two characteristics of which I have already spoken. 
It must be in itself desirable, and it must be, or it must seem to be, 
near and easy to realize. 

Now, just as the people are contented because their imiagination is 
controlled by their instinctive reason, so their reason, when they are 
discontented, is controlled by their imagination. Let them once be 
excited by some vivid ideal, let some improved condition once seem 
really near to them, and their critical common sense for the time 
being leaves them. Thus with the leaders of all gr^at popular move- 
ments there rests an enormous and very special responsibility. 
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Changes that to the imagination seem easy to accomplish, and if 
accomplished full of nothing but benefits, may be seen by reason to be 
the exact reverse of this — to be impossible to finish and ruinous to 
attempt. We may indeed say something much stronger than this. 
It may be laid down as a universal truth in politics, that social changes 
are impracticable in proportion as the imagination finds them com- 
plete and satisfactory. Failure after failure has warned us how hope- 
less it is to realize any Utopia. Attempt after attempt has been made, 
■ ftnd each has ended in sad or absurd failure. The reason of all this 
lies deep in the nature of things. It lies in the fact that the most 
obvious imperfections in all human societies, or, to speak more truly, 
in all human society, are imperfections inherent naturally in the whole 
social structure. They are like a number of props or pillars in a large 
ball-room, which evidently spoil the dancing, but which, if, taken 
away, will let down the ceiling. The first duty, then, of the progress- 
ive politician is to distinguish, in the social fabric, between the defect* 
that are an essential part of its structure and the defects that are not, 
and, however great in themselves the former may seem to be, to for- 
bear exciting in the people any hopes of their removal. To make this 
distinction is certainly a very difficult thing: and, with the best inten- 
tions, men are continually mistaken about it, going too far either one 
way or the other. We have in this difficulty the logical justification 
of party government. The required judgment which it is so hard for 
one set of men to arrive at, is obtained, with a rough accuracy, from 
the antagonistic judgments of two. The function of the Conservatives 
is to guard the necessary imperfections in the social structure, the 
function of the Liberals to attack the curable imperfections. The 
former have to check the ardor of the latter; the latter has to con- 
quer the jealousy of the former. 

But besides these two parties there is yet a third, which we in 
England now call the Radical. What is the logical function of this, 
and in what relation does ijt stand to the others ? The word Radi- 
calism is used commonly to denote a sort of ardent Liberalism, or 
else as an offensive synonym for Liberalism of any sort. It is not 
seen generally that between the two there is any essential differ- 
ence — a difference not in degree, but in kind and principle. Such, 
however, is most emphatically the case. Whereas the logical function 
of Liberalism is to improve society, the logical function of Radical- 
ism is to destroy it. Both parties equally aim at imperfections; 
but whereas Liberalism aims only at removing rubbish and lumber, 
Radicalism puts its crowbar to props and pillars as well. 

It may be said perhaps that this use of the word /Radical is an 
entirely abitrary one. But it is not so, and for this reason. The 
Radical |>arty in England is distinguished by certain marks— by its 
Krtcukation of certain principles and its advocacy of certain measures: 
and these have all of them one common tendency — the tendency just 
described. They tend not to ameliorate but to destroy society. 
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I'e have had lately one of the clearest illustrations that were ever 
?rt of where Liberalism ends and Radicalism becins. and how easy 
;, through ignorance or trepidation, to be hurried over ihe Rubicon 
t divides the two, I refer to ihe Irish Disturbance Bill of the pres- 
Government. The present Government, with all honesty of 
itriclly Liberal, and in no way a Radical one; and yet 
ijuestion, though not designed to be so, was one of the 
it is possible to imagine. This, however, though 
y, was not by any means self-evident upon the sur- 
rary, a stanch Conservative might quite conceivably 
to say for it. Let us briefly consider it, and the. 
signed to meet. Property in land is of all (jueslions 
the imperfections necessary to all human civilization 
larently Imperfect and least apparently necessary. 
e case of a poor family who have occupied a farm 
eld of an absentee landlord. Their cottage, the hills 
hem. cannot but, seem in a very deep sense their 
oitage is the work of their own hands; it is their 
made the fields fertile; and the whole spot is, by 
es. made a part of their very lives. The fact that 
at the pleasure of another — that another can tear 
es, from what is almost one half of themselves — 
ht, to be monstrous even in theory. The fact that 
lo this, if. through no fault of their own, they are 
ir rent, seems more monstrous still. Rent, under 
rs, comes lo seem an enCortion — an evil easily reme- 
lat ought instantly to be remedied. This is how the 
le eye of the imagination. The landlord assumes the 
essor. He is Ihe chief, as Shelley says in the lines 



The ionei produce of your toil; 

that Stops short of the abolition of rent altogether 

iderate — we might almost say conservative. 
rom imagination, and examine the case by reason, 
hanges. It is true, indeed, that nothing can change 
piteousness of the lot of the poor peasant who. 
!ss of the seasons. Or even through his own impiovi- 
pay his rent, and is therefore driven homeless from 
e shall see that his misfortune is in no way to be 
ird's door, and that, if the latter does anything to 
■ it, his act is one of generosity, not of justice; it is 
pect of the man, not one that we can demand of the 
all see that the misfortune of the impoverished ten- 
tr essentially from any other misfortune — does not 
that are caused by pestilences, or shipwreck, or »nj: 
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unforeseen and impersonal visitation; and that to require the land- 
lord, more than the rest of the community, to relieve it, is as unjust 
as to require a seaside village to make good the loss to the owners of 
the vessels wrecked upon its coast. 

If we turn from a rural to a town tenantry, we can see this more 
clearly, and also if we turn from a poor tenant to a rich one; yet it 
will be plain that in matter of principle all cases are the same. I am 
the owner, let us suppose, of a large house in London. For various 
reasons I cannot live in London myself, and I let my house to a rich 
merchant. .Some remote and sudden calamity — some storm or earth- 
quake, say, in the West Indies — destroys a large part of this merchant's 
property, and his income is reduced to a tithe of what it was. It is 
plainly not to be expected that if my tenant becomes too poor to 
continue his tenancy, I am bound out of my own purse to make him 
again rich enough to do so. Or let me suppose myself the owner, not 
of one house, but a street, which I let to any occupants who will pay 
me the rent I ask them. My tenants, we will say, are a hundred 
skilled workmen, all in the employment of some one capitalist. The 
whole hundred go for a day's holiday down the Thames on a steamer. 
The steameV founders, all the men are drowned, and their families are 
left without any means of livelihood. Now that all these families 
should be turned out of house and home seems doubtless a cruel thing; 
but the cruelty, were they so turned out, would not lie with me. It 
\^ould lie partly with nature — with the events, probably quite imper- 
sonal, which caused the steamer's foundering; and still more with the 
people, who might, but who would not, neutralize this cruelty. But who 
would these people be ? I should be amongst them doubtless; but I 
should be only one amongst many. They would comprise the whole 
general public; and the sufferers would be objects of assistance, not 
because calamity in any way cancelled their debt to me, but because 
in spite of their calamity they were still my debtors. Suppose the 
people are starving. The right way to relieve them is not to force the 
bakers to give them bread gratis, but to raise a subscription that shall 
enable them to buy bread. So, too, in the case of rent, what we should 
aim at is to enable the impoverished to pay it, not to assist them in 
any way to avoid paying it. Debt for the occupation of land differs 
in no essential point from debt of other kinds — from debt for food or 
clothing. It differs only in the fact that its real nature is more liable 
to be mistaken. It is not only easier for the imagination to misrep- 
resent it, but the imagination, in certain cases, almost inevitably tends 
to do so. Nor is it only the imagination that does this. Reason, by 
only a very slight confusion, will do the same thing. The value of 
land depends of course on its productiveness, and its productiveness 
depends largely on certain conditions of climate. Now, should change 
of climate p'ermanently lessen this productiveness, refit, as-a matter of 
necessity, must eventually be less ned also. Such a change, however, 
would involve no new principle; its amount and its necessity couU' 
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only be determined by the price that the land w uld fetch in open 
auction, and the same law that might at one time make this fall would 
at another force it to rise. Such fluctuations as these would alter in 
•no degree the percentage on the land's value that the tenant was to 
pay. His position, as regards his landlord, would not be even modified. 
But the above simple and obvious fact may easily be taken to support 
an altogether false theory. The fact that rent must fall as the value 
of land falls, so that the percentage paid upon it may always remain 
the same, is distorted into the precisely opposite view, that as the 
value falls the percentage in question must not be the same, but 
diminish, and when once diminished must be never increased again. 

All these misconceptions with regard to land-tenure were apparent 
in the memorable Disturbance Bill of the present Government. The 
Bill was meant to be Liberal, and it was profoundly Raaical. Instead 
of taxing the public it would have been robbing a class. Instead of 
raising money to buy bread, it would have been ordering the bakers 
to supply bread gratis. 

That the Government itself has any such intentions as this, no one 
thinks for a moment. There are men, however, amongst the professed 
friends of the Government, who have, and who would be glad to make 
us believe that the Government has also. In many quarters out of 
Parliament, and unfortunately not out of Parliament only, landlords 
have been held up to odium merely because they are landlords; the 
possession of land has beer* treated as though it were a thing in itsell 
criminal like the possession of slaves; and strong endeavors have 
been made to excite the popular passion against it. 

These endeavors are quite important enough to demand careful 
attention. Here indeed it is impossible to do more than glance at 
them; but we can examine briefly the chief arguments they are sup- 
ported by, and see what these imply, emd what is the end they lead 
to. The idea, or rather the image ^ that all these arguments rest upon, 
is one I have already indicated. It is that of the idle owner of the 
soil being supported, for no useful purpose, by the industrious oceupier; 
and, as I have before admitted, it is easy to make out of this a very- 
pretty picture for the purpose of agitation. But let us examine the 
I matter more calmly. Let us ask first for the definition of this wicked 
^ thing, a landlord. Certainly the agitators of the present day do not 
mean by a landlord a man merely who owns land; for it seems one of 
the chief parts of their programme that the ow ners of land shall be 
multiplied. To become owners is the ideal bait that they are always 
holding out to the people. It seems, then, that to be a landlord — 
that is, to own land wickedly^-cannot be to own land merely, but to 
own it without occupying it. But what then is the meaning of occu- 
pation ? Does one only occupy land when one tills the whole of it 
with pne*s qwn hands or with the hands of one's own family ? Or is one 
allowed also to have hired laborers ? If so,' where vyiU ite^ labofeoit 

e r Wilt'each^ofthem have a freehold of his own ? ItVoiilcl seiElm 
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so; for if not, he must be the tenant of the man he works for, or of 
some one else, and the ideal owner will be turned into the wicked 
landlord, If we push to their logical outcome the opinions on land 
which the Radical school of to-day are trying to make popular, to this 
favor they must come. The doctrines to which they reduce themselves 
are indeed startling. They may be briefly stated as follows. For all 
men who are not enemies of humanity, and are not to be treated as 
criminals, two kinds of status are, in this connection, allowable, and 
two only. A man may be either the freeholder of a house without 
any land at all, or he may be the freeholder of a house with as much 
land in addition to it as he shall farm himself. And these last words, 
** as he shall farm himself *^ zx^ to be understood in the narrowest 
sense possible. Whatever may be the details of the exact license 
allowed by them, they shut out, at all events, every kind of arrange- 
ment by which an owner can free himself from personal supervision 
of some rural industry. Let his land produce what it will, he must 
have some direct share himself in making it productive. He may not 
pay another to do his work for him. Not only may he let his land to 
no farmer; he may not even employ any kind of agent. The employ- 
ment of an agent would place him in the position of a landlord. Those 
who worked for him would practically be his tenants; and the profits 
of the land, less the laborer's wages and the agent's salary, would be 
but our old enemy rent, called by another name. Every proprietor, 
then, must belong to some species of working farmer; and this implies 
indirectly that he must be a farmer of a very small kind. This limita- 
tion, indeed, is not only implied, but is expressly stated, in the Radical 
programme, since no measure could be so bitterly opposed as the 
eviction by the landlords of all the tenant farmers, and the resumption 
of all th^Ja*^ ' ' .heir own hands. The ultimate principles, then, 
of the moaciii Radical school must, if that school is consistent, amount 
to this: that the only inhabitants of a country which should be tolerated 
are working farmers of the smallest possible kind; and that for any 
on^to rise above this condition is a crime against society, and should 
be prevented strictly by the laws. The ideal landowner of Radicalism 
is literally adscriptns gtebce. If he is unfit for rural labor, or is fit for 
something higher, he must let his land lie idle, or else part with it 
altogether. Though it might suit him and might suit his neighbor too, 
he must not let his neighbor rent it. Tom and Harry, we will say, 
have two adjoining potato-patches. Tom has an accident which will 
prevent his working for some years. Harry, on the contrary, is a man 
of unusual strength. Harry wants to be allowed to dig Tom's potato- 
patch on condition that he shall have one half of the produce, giving 
Tom the other. By this arrangement they would both be benefited; 
but the law of Radicalism intervenes and forbids it. In the eye of 
such law, Tom, instead of accommodating Harry, would be injuring 
and oppressing him; and Harry would be a party to the crime in 
allo^ing^ himiself to be oppressed. Tom woukl \» twrtUag Iiimself intfO 
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a " stingless drone," spoiling the forced produce of Harry*s toil. The 
old relation of landlord and tenant — the tyrannous landlord and the 
oppressed tenant — would be again introduced. , 

That any rational man really holds such views as these, or that even 
the most discontented and seditious populace would see anything in 
them very attractive, is indeed not to oe expected. But if the Radicals 
do not mean this, what is it that they do mean? They cannot mean, 
we see, that to own land and allow another to occupy it is in all cases 
and of itself criminal. They must mean, then, that it^is only criminal 
when done on a certain scale, and what is really wrong in pur present 
system is not the existence of landlords, but the existence of large 
landlords. But this position, whatever be its truth or falsehood, is of 
a totally distinct kind from the one we have been just considering, 
and the current Radical rhetoric is entirely inapplicable to it. The 
size to which it might be desirable that landed estates should be limited 
is an exceedingly complex question; but let this limit be fixed where 
it will, the apparent injustice that inheres in the present system is in 
no way lessened. If a man finds it hard to pay his rent, and is in 
danger of losing his house if he does not pay it, his case is made no 
better by his being his landlord's only tenant. The only difference is 
that where a landlord has many tenants, it is easier to distort the situ- 
ation, and to represent as a piece of oppression what is really in its 
essence a piece of simple justice. The starving industrious tenant and 
the full-fed idle landlord do indeed make a very effective contrast, and 
all our sympathies are enlisted by it on behalf of the sufferer, whose 
sufferings seem plainly to be due to the heartless cruelty of the other. 
But let us, instead of picturing a rich landlord and a poor tenant, 
picture tenant and landlord as both equally poor,, and all this false 
contrast, all this unreal pathos, ceases. The tenant, we then see, 
may be unfortunate, but he is certainly not oppressed, and the other's 
demand for rent is nothing but a right and just one. And yet the 
tenant's case is no whit bettered. It is no easier for him to pay five 
pounds to a pauper than to a plutocrat, nor is it a less hardship to be 
driven out of one's house by the one than by the other. And the 
peasant landlord who receives rent for two acres is, in relation to his 
tenant, as much a ** stingless drone" living by the toil of another as 
is the ducal landlord who receives the rent of two hundred thousand, 
and would deserve as much or as little to be called an enemy of the 
people. Reason and common sense can make no distinction between 
the two cases. 

Let us picture to ourselves another situation that is just analogous — 
that of a poor curate and his tailor. If the tailor is but the simple 
artist of the village, we shall see nothing to excite our feelings in his 
pressing for the payment of his account. There will be no tyranny, 
no injustice in that. But if, on the contrary, he is the fat, vulgar, 
prosperous owner of some great town establishment, demanding 
money from his pale .care-worn debtor, what a painful scene we may 
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conjure up to ourselves' Yet we can only maintain the tailor to be 
not strictly in the right by maintaining that curates ought to be clothed 
at the expense of tailors; or. in other words, that if the vicar pays the 
curate too little, the tailor must increase this payment out of his own 
pocket. Between the poor and the rich tailor it is plain that there is 
here no difference, so far as their relation to the curate goes. And the 
same is the case with poor and rich landlords. We are not justified in 
defrauding a man of his due because he is fat, or idle, or vulgar, or 
insolent, or proud, or prosperous. Whatever may be his relations to 
others, or whatever may be his own character, that makes no difference 
to us. If I hire a piece of land for a given sum from him, I am not 
licensed to break my contract because a number of other people have 
made a like contract with him, or because he has a fine house in Lon- 
don, and prefers a town life to a country one. I am not licensed to 
rob him because his manners are more polished than mine, nor am I 
freed from every obligation of an honest man or a citizen because he 
keeps a French cook and 1 live upon porridge.' 

Let us only consider the question carefully and dispassionately, and 
it will become more and more clear to us how misleading a thing in 
politics the imagination may be^ and how utterly opposed to every 
dictate of reason. And it is to the political imagination, not to the 
political reason, that the Radical school among us are now busy appeal- 
ing. Well indeed in philosophy has the imagination been called "that 
false and froward faculty;** but it may with even greater propriety be 
so called in politics. Like fire, it may be a good servant, though it is 
a bad master; and at times it may be well for the masses that their 
leaders should stimulate it: But it should be stimulated only with the 
utmost care and caution, or any moment it may play us false. It is 
as cunning and as full of shifts as Satan. It can make truths seem 
lies; it can make justice look like tyranny; it can make robbery look 
like justice. And these are the tricks that, if not watched incessantly. 
It is sure to play us. If watched, it will show us the path of progress; 
but if not watched, it will lead us to destruction. There is one constant 
sorcery which it is always ready to practice on us — that of making the 
impossible seem posible. It is always ready to mock us with the 
mirage of a land of promise, so fair that by comparison our present 
home seems a wilderness, but which, when we approach it, is found to 
conceal a wilderness so hideous that by comparison our present home 
will seem a Pareuiise. 

The land question, as I have said already, is the easiest of all ques- 
tions for the imagination to thus manipulate; but if we once allow it to 
guide us there, it will by no means let go its hold on us. The attack 
on landlords as a class of unjust proprietors is, as we have seen, to 
the eye of reason nothing more or less than an attack upon all property, 
or at least upon all property beyond a certain magnitude. This fact 
ihe political imagination, at first cojiceals from us; but what. is at first , 
a concealed implication may very soon be turned by it into an explicit ! 
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doctrine. IndfeetJr as a^ feet, we see this to be ifee case abont trs. The 
Radicalism that begiifss- with land does go on to attack al) property, or 
at least all those graclattofs^ of property by which -society fs siade to 
have a base and a semfUft, with the many poor below and the rich few 
above. And a striking piece of injustice this certaioly seems to be. 
and a fit thing for all.frieftds of mankind to war against. It will be 
impossible to avoid such a view M the political imagination is to be the 
thing that guides ns. But let as seek counsel of the cold critical reason, 
and our state of mind will suffer a very singular change. Much of 
what the imagination tells is»^ reason will admit fully. It will allow to 
the full that the present structure of society is not ideally perfect; it 
may perhaps admit even that, in all its essential points, it is the very 
opposite of perfection — that it is the embodied negation ci all theimag* 
ination asks for. But reason does not stop here. Admitting that what 
is is bad, it goes on to inquire how-iar this can be bettered; and it 
discerns that, so far as the deeper imperfections go, no alteration is 
possible, and that the ideal societies, by which the imagination con- 
demns the actual, are impracticable and delusive in exact proportiofi 
as their deeper imperfections disappear from them. 

This is not evident on the surface; it takes some trouble to discern 
it, and, when once discerned, it may be very easily forgotton. But 
this is no more than saying that the structure of society is to be under- 
stood only by cool thought and reason, not by the imagination. The 
great underlying social truths appeal as little to the feelings, or can be 
as little unraveled by them, as a problem of Euclid j and they are 
as little self-evident as other complex problems. 

Let us now consider this question of property and its inequalities, 
and the part played by inequality in the building of the social structure, 
or, if we like better to say so, in the life of the social organism. The 
chief materials for the inquiry are not far to seek. In the first place, 
there is one broad fact written in monster characters across the races 
that make up mankind, and written with equal clearness both in past 
and present; and that fact is, that, up to the present moment, equality 
in property has meant the same thing as savagery, and that inequality 
in property has ahvay coexisted with what we mean by civilization. 
It has always, that is, coexisted with every kind of progress — with 
progress in the arts, with progress in the sciences, with progress in 
the conquest by mind of matter. Every heritage of thought, or beauty, 
or legal wisdom, that has come down to us from the past, has come down 
to us from societies built up by inequality, and divided into rich and 
poor, privileged and unprivileged. There is not one of the great civil- 
izations of the past but tells with a solemn plainness this hard truth. 
Babylon and Egypt, Athens and Rome, and modern Europe through 
all its changes, are all unanimous and unequivocal in their witness. 
All this can be denied by nobody; but how is the fact treated by mod- 
ern Radicalism? Admitting that hitherto inequality and civilization 
have goae together, modern J^Adiealiem teaches that their connectloo 
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Is accidental, not necessary; and its dream fof the future is to unite 
what have hitherto seemed incompatible, the amenities Qf progressive 
civiltiatloii with the equalities of stagnant savagery. 

Now this union I conceive to be demonstrably Impossible; and 
though the science of human action can never be properly an exact 
science, I conceive that it can be made quite exact enough to prove the 
truth of this. The general outline of the argument will be as follows. 
All material and all intellectual progress have been only possible 
through the agency of the few, 1 do not say that the few have been 
the authors of progress, but that they have been the necessary agents 
of it. The most exceptional genius that has ever lived may perhaps 
have been the creature of his age, only made possible by the exact 
conditions surrounding him. But though he is in the first case the 
creature of his surroundings, he becomes in his turn the modifier or 
the creator of them also. He is the means by which the age reacts 
upon itself, and in one way or another transmutes its own character 
and if it is true to say that the masses really make the character of 
their leaders, it is equally true to say that the leaders make the char- 
acter of the masses. Granting then the necessity for progress of indi - 
vidual leadership, let us inquire by what motives individuals are stim- 
ulated to lead. These motives I lielieve to be quite capable of scientific 
treatment. I believe that perfectly safe generalizations may be made 
aboiJt them — so safe, indeed, that, in their most general form, they 
will seem but a single truism. The first, then, and the chief motive — 
the only motive that may be always counted on — by which any one man 
is moved to lead or direct others, is the desire that in some way 
or other be may signalize himself — in other words, that he may 
acquire a special and unequal share of some kmd of property. I use 
the word property here in a wider sense than Visual, meaning by it not 
only material possessions, but power and consideration also Power 
and consideration, hov/ever, are almost always associated with material 
possessions — with property, that is, in the common sense of the word, 
and the exceptions to this rule are so few, and of such a nature, that 
material property may be said, in a general way, to be the measure 
and the symbol of property altogether. Almost the only cases* where 
ambition does not imply an increase of material wealth are cases where 
the material wealth is exceptionally great to start with, so that its 
presence even here is really as much required as elsewhere. It may 

* It is true that there is a small class of philosophers, of men of lettet^, and of 
men of. science, to whom this seems not to Jtpply. Their labors seem to be motived 
principally by taste or by curiosity. But about this class of men there are several 
facts to be noticed. In the first place, it is a small class ; secondly, ambition of some 
sort has never been really wanting to It^ Let a great thinker or discoverer be never 
so disinterested, he wUl feel himself neplected if the rewards, lo which he seems 
indiifffgnt,ii^?..n9tgitSJJium: . AnA-lastly the da^s in question is comf)os'ed of men 
who are'sigents In process indirectly only. They may discover truths, but they do 
not apply them. They give others the means of leading men, but they do not lead 
men themselves. 
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be laid donn. therefore, that all human action that lends to progress 
and civilization is primarily motived by one desire — the desire to 
acquire property: and conversely, that without thisdesire, and without 
the means of gratifying it. no progress of any kind is possible- Poverty 
and riches, obscurity and dignity, arc, in other words, the positive and 
negative poles of'all social energy: and from one to the other of these 
f action How, There is one great example that will show 

lias just been said is self-evident; and commerce is itt 
^ image of all prt^essive. of all civilizing activities. It 
f invention, and of manufacture and the practical appli- 
nce. Progress in all these branches would have been 
we only saw the matter completeiy, it would have been 
without the desire in individuals to acquire property, and 
riain prospect before them of being able lo do so. 
len. as the Radical scheme tends to equalize property, it 
:tyze civilization in the very act of diffusing it. and to 
in in the very act o( distributing it. But it has a far 
in it than this. Let the ideal state it aims at have never 
;s to recommend it. it contains in itself the elements of 
ution, For not only is the conslant struggle and ambi- 
lividua! needed to advance civilization; it is needed also 
eep civilization from retrogiading. 

' Sicomniafalia 
n pejui m«re. oc reiro subUpsi referii: 

lique ilium id praccps praoo rapii ilveus amni. 

patent upon the very face of things. To preserve otir 
nation even in its present slate, there is a vast amount 
lowledge requisite, which men will only lake thf trouble 
the sake of some adequate reward, and which, in the 
y incentive to master it. might readily become lost to 
;ether. But this is not all. If it is thus evident that 

a minoritv to direct labor, it is still more evident ihac 

labor to d'irecl. There must be the delicate labor of the 
ive; there must be the brute labor of the born and bred 

only through ^uch agencies that railways, telegraphs, 
diffusion of knowledge through printing, and the acqui re- 
ledge through travel, can be still preserved among us; 
igencies are extinguished .by equality. Equality, then, 
liing more than ruin. It can mean no process of levcU 
ireling up to the higher conditions, no leveling up even 
ones. ^M a general leveling down to a level below the 
ently. too. it would be seen to mean something beyond 
nceivable that, through the appliances of civilization, the _ 

unite so as to destroy civilization; but they would b« ■ j 
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parting with their strength in the very act of using it. The appliances 
ihrough which they could unite, either physically or in sentiment, are 
appliances that would go to ruin if they ceased to labor to maintain 
ihem; and with the falling to pieces of this vast material tissue, the 
proletariate Would be once more disunited, once more broken into 
fragments, torn asunder by local ignorance and by local interest, and 
would -consequently once more fall under the dominion of the stronger 
few. Inequality would be seen to be a Phoenix, which not only, if it 
died, would die amidst flame and ashes, but which out of those very 
ashes would be sure to redevelop itself. 

These facts and arguments can only be briefly stated here, or rather 
they can be indicated only, not stated at all. What I have said, how 
ever, will be enough to suggest my meaning, if not to describe it — to 
illustrate that great distinction that I most wish to insist on between 
the political imagination and the political reason, and to show how the 
former, if not controlled by the latter, must inevitably lead to destruc- 
tion and not to progress It remain^v however, to apply my observa- 
tions to two more inequalities besides that and property — those 
namely, of rank and of political power. These two inequalities differ 
from that of property, not in being less necessary to the structure of 
civilization, but in being less uniform in the shape they take; they are 
hot indeed altogether the same in any two countries. The principle, 
however, that is involved in them, and the needs they meet, are the 
same everywhere; and though in their various forms they may be 
national, in their raison d'etre they are human. The only forms of 
them I am now concerned with are those assumed by them in our own 
country, and the underlying principles are in this case more plain per- 
haps and better embodied than in any other. I refer to the powers 
and the position of the two Houses of Parliament, and to the attacks 
-which our current Radicalism is at this moment making on them. 

Let me speak of the House of Lords first. In this House we have 
embodied a principle which is of all the most repugnant to the untu- 
tored political imagination. Nothing certainly can at first sight seem 
at once more unjust and more irrational than that great legislative 
powers should be vested in a body of men who are not required as 
individuals to have one special talent for government or legislaton. 
This apparent anomaly is so great and so striking that there is no need 
for me here to dwell at length upon it. But let us apply reason to 
this question, and it will soon appear that this apparent anomaly is 
but the visible embodiment of a law and a necessity that is as old as 
human nature itself. We have seen already that the desire of acquiring 
property is the one universal stimulus to all progressive action; and 
that, in the case of material progress, the property in question is 
nearly always material. In politics, however, this need not be the 
case. It is notorious that the stimulus here may be of two kinds — it 
may be either power and consideration, or else it may be material for- 
tune, Now these two kinds of stimulus have, from the popular stand- 
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point, two very different tendencies. In so far as a politician is 
stimulated by the desire of making a fortune, the pubHc can have her 
security that he wiH consider the public welfare i but in so far as ht 
aims at power and consideration, they have such a security of the very 
strongest kind. The army-contractor who wi^es to make money out 
of a war may supply bad provisions to even his own<:ouhtiy; but the 
general who wishes to became famous by a war will do all he can to 
make his sokiiery eflScient. The ideal politician, then, would be a 
man mcapable of being seduced by ambitions of the lower kind. 
Human nature, however, being what it is, there is but one way by 
which a man becomes thus incapable, and that is by having such 
ambitions more or less gratified to start with. Now a class to whom 
power, wealth, and consideration come by birth, and tvithout any 
exertion of its own, is a class that supplies us with a type of man like 
this. It can of course only do so imperfectly; nor will any one main- 
tain literally that the average English peer is a man insensible to the 
lower forms of ambition. But taie the English peers as a class, and 
i\ maybe said without exaggeration that therfe not only is not in 
England, but that we cannot conceive there being, any body of men, 
so necessarily and so permanently exempt, in all their public action, 
(rom any temptations to dishonorable and fraudulent conduct. And 
that this exemption is due not to their personal characters, but to their 
position, is what gives the peers^i^e its chief political value. For on 
personal character by itself wc cannot count, but on position we can; 
and personal character, through all its uncertain variations, is modi- 
lied by position in a certain calculable way. Politically, therefore, 
the right way to regard the peerage is not to regard it atS a number of 
individuals who by the accident of birth are invested with arbitrary 
privileges, but t6 regard it as a permanent force arid principle — as 
hereditary prudence, hereditary honesty, and, despite much that 
might doubtless be said to the contrary, as hereditary, ambition of 
the most useful and the most disinterested kind. The very fact 
then about the peerage, which to the Radical imagination is an 
anomaly and ah injustice, is a fact that by reason and by prudence 
. is seen to be in the fullest accordance at once with justice and with 
wisdom. • 

And now finally let us glance at another Radical doctrine, which 
has startled us this year, with regard to the House of Commons. 
It has been asserted, as I have before noticed, that the function of 
this House is not to make laws for the people, but to register the 
laws that the people make. No doctiine certainly could seem more 
flattering to the masses, or more likely to stimulate them in their 
attempts to control Parliament; and no doctrine to the imagination 
could seem more ju^and satisfactory. But here again is the same 
story. ;J^|jj^f^jgustQg.in,^nd. the* £#QUMird-'imagiff€rtkih Ms^'ISit 6htC' ' 
* bashed and rebuked by it, and what at first seemed calm and noble > 

sdom is revealed in its true form as malignant madness. The very i. 
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aim and essence of aU government is to free the people from them- 
selves, not to enslave them to themselves, or, if we prefer to put it in 
this way, to make the wiser part of themselves control the less wise. 
The people, as controlling Parliament, represent not the national 
will, but the national passions and the national temper: and Parlia- 
. ment really fulfills its true function in proportion as it modifies or 
gives pause to these, not in proportion as from session to session 
it yields to them. Modern Radicalism, in regard to this matter, as 
in regard to. others, is an appeal to the political imagination of the 
many, in defiance of what might be developed into the political 
reason of alL 

What then is the genesis of modern Radicalism ? The pe6ple as 
d. mass are evidently not responsible fdr it, though the masses sup- 
ply the material in which it works. Those who are responsible for 
it are those individuals, or those cliques of men, who, rising from 
the masses, or at all events appealing to them, manipulate or arouse 
discontent into certain dangerous forms. The question follows, why 
do such men act thus? And the answers to this question will be 
various. It cannot be denied that there is such a thing as the malig- 
nant democrat, who, having full sagacity to see, or at least to suspect, 
that the measures he proposes may be either ruinous or delusive, is 
yet prepared to do and dare anything by which he personally may 
contrive to raise himself; and again there are others who, in appeal 
ing to the people, have the faith, that comes of ignorance, in all kinds 
of impossible reformations. Again there are others of more sober 
kind, and perhaps in more responsible situations, who become acci- 
dental Radicals on this or on that occasion, though not seeing fully the 
true nature and consequences of this or of that line of action. Oi 
these last I need not speak here. All I need here speak of are not the 
accidental, but the systematic Radicals; and with regard to these 
there are two cautions to be given, one of which may be supposed to 
be addressed to the people, the other to themselves. To the people 
I vyould say, when any of their more vehement champions address 
them: "Consider this man's character, his birth, his history, and his 
motives. Use your own shrewdness to see if, when he is preaching 
equality to you, he is not secretly desirous of rising himself; and if 
your shrewdness leads you to suspect this, then suspect every word 
he utters to you, every doctrine he formulates." Whilst to such Radi- 
cal leaders themselves I should say: '* Your wish to rise is no crime: 
it may be used so as to become a virtue: but in trying to gain power 
by exciting the popular imagination you are playing with edge-tools; 
and if you dare to excite it without most careful and dispassionate 
consideration of the means employed by you — if you suffer your 
views to be distorted by vulgar envy of those above you, and dis- 
gfuise your own desire to be in a higher place than you are in the 
anarchic doctrine that there should be no high places at all — then 
you merit every epith«t oi coatempt» of hatred* aad cou^moition, 
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both from the people whom you are trying to lead, and the rulers 
against whom you are trying to lead them. Some of you," I should ^ 
say, "are fond of declaring that Parliament, as the voice of the ' 
nation, is in all political matters omnipotent and irresponsible, and 
that no form of property is held but at its wilL It might, for 
instance, you say, expropriate the landlords, and redistribute their 
land. And it is conceivable that it might do this, and much more 
than this. But though it made laws and unmade them, it would 
still be not omnipotent. There would all the time be a greater 
law-giver than it, whose laws it might indeed break, but not long , 
with impunity. That law-giver is human nature itself, and its laws 
are those by which all human civilization is compelled to. construct 
itself — the laws of property, of inequality, and of obedience. These 
laws, it is true, may seem hard; but under some of her aspects is not ' 
•Nature hard everywhere, and is not she more hard on us the more 
we disregard her ? * And this social law of hers is indeed a stone which, 
if it fall on us, will grind us all to powder. It may seem doubtless 
that at present progress is setting in the direction you dream of — that 
one by one the hard laws are being eluded and replaced by others. * 
But what you call progress is really something quite different. It is 
not progress, but dissolution. Our civilization is not the first that the 
world has known; in some ways it is not the greatest; and there is no 
reason whatever to suppose that it is exceptionally stable. If it has 
stronger forces to defend it, it has also stronger forces to menace it — 
forces which are at present quite manageable, but which the delusive 
teaching of Radicalism might in time rouse to fury, and might at any 
moment render mischievous. The Radical politician cannot be too 
strongly reminded that there are two prospects open to men — advance 
and retrogression; and that the latter is as possible as the former has. 
been taught us terribly many times by history. It will be well for 
him if he remember that the surest retrogressions are attempts at 
impossible progress; and that, if ever he be inclined to doubt this, he 
remember the sober warning of Sainte-Beuve: ' Rien de plus prompt 
t. baisser que la civilisation dans les crises comme celle-ci: on perd en 
trois semaines le r^sultat de plusieurs sidcles. ... La sauvagerie est 
toujours \k k deux pas, et d^s qu'on lache pied, elle recommence. ' " 

W. H. Mallock, in The Nineteenth Century, 
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ROBERT BURNS.* 

AN ADDRESS. ' 

The year 1759 was a proud year for Great Britain. Two years ' 
before, amid universal disaster, Lord Chesterfield had exclaimed, " We 
are no longer a nation." But meanwhile Lord Chatham had restored 
to his country the scepter of the seas and covered her name with the 
glory of continuous victory. The year 1759 saw his greatest triumphs. 
It was the year of Minden, where the French army was routed; of 
Quiberon, where the French fleet was destroyed; of the heights of 
Abraham in Canada, where Wolfe died happy and the dream of French 
supremacy upon the American continent vanished ^forever. The tri- 
umphant thunder of British guns was heard all around the world. 
Robert Clive was founding British dominion in India; Boscawen and 
his fellow-admirals were sweeping France from the ocean; and in 
America Colonel George Washington had planted the British flag on 
the field of Braddock's defeat. ** We are forced to ask every morning 
what victory there is," said Horace Walpole, ** for fear of missing 
one." 

But not only in politics and war was the genius of Great Britain 
illustrious. James Watt was testing the force of steam; Hargraves 
was inventing the spinning-jenny, which ten years later Arkwright 
would complete; and Wedgwood was making household ware beauti- 
ful. Fielding's **Tom Jones" had been ten years in print, and 
Gray's '* Eleg^" nine years. Dr. Johnson had lately published his 
dictionary, and Edmund Burke his essay on the Sublime and Beauti- 
ful. In the year 1765 Garrick was the first of actors and Sir Joshua 
Reynolds of painters. Gibbon dated in this year the preface of his 
first work; Hume published the third and fourth volumes of his his- 
tory of England; Robertson his History of Scotland; and Sterne came 
to London to find a publisher for ** Tristram Shandy;" Oliver Gold- 
smith, "unfriended, solitary," was toiling for the booksellers in his 
garret over Fleet Ditch; but four years later, with Burke and Reynolds 
and Garrick and Johnson, he would found the most famous of literary 
chibs and sell the ** Vicar of Wakefield " to save himself from ail. It 
was a year of events decisive of the course of history, and of men 
whose fame is an illustrious national possession. But among those 
events none is more memorable than the birth of a son in the poorest 
of Scotch homes; and of all that renowned and resplendent throng of i 
statesmen, soldiers, and seamen, of philosophers, poets, and inventors. 



* An address at the unveiling of a statue of Bums, in the Central Park, New 
York, October 2, 1880. * - 
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whose fame filled the world with acclamation, not one is more grate' 
fully and fondly remembeied than the Ayrshire plowman, Robert 

This great assembly is in large part composed of his countrymen. 
You, tellow-citiiens, were mostly born in Scotland. There is no more 
beautiful country, and as you stand here memory and imagination 
recall your native land. Misty coasts and far-stretching splendors of 
summer sea; solemn mountains and wind-swept moors; singing 
Etreajna and rocky glens and water-falls; lovely vales of Ayr and 
Yarrow, of Teviot and the Tweed; crumbling ruins of ancient days, 
abbey and castle and tower; legends of romance gilding burn and 
brae with "the light that never was on sea or land;" every bill with 
its heroic tradition, every stream with its story, every valley with 
us song; land of the harebell and the mountain daisy, land of the 
laverock and the curlew, land of braw youths and sonsie lasses, 
of a deep, strong, Inelancholy manhood,'of a deep, true, lender wom- 
anhood, — this is your Scotland, Ibis is your native land. And how 
could you so inily transport it to the home of your adoption, how 
interpret it to us beyond the sea, so fully and so fitly, as by this 
memorial of the poet whose song is Scotland ? No wonder that you 
proudly bring his statue and place ii here under the American sun, 
in the chief American city, side by side with that of (he other great 
Scotchman whose genius and fame, like the air and the sunshine, no 
local ixiundary can confine. In this Valhalla of our various nation- 
ality it will be long before two fellow-countrymen are commemo- 
rated whose genius is at once so characteristically national and so 
broadly universal, who speak so truly (or their own countrymen and 
for all mankind, as Waller Scott xnd Robert Burns. 

This season, of the reddening leaf, of sunny silliness, and of roar- 
ing storm, especially beGts this commemoration, because it was at 
this season that the poet was peculiarly inspired, and because the 
der. the wayward and golden -hearted autumn is the besc 
.genius. The sculptor has imagined him in some hour 
id ennobling meditation, when his soul, amid the hush 
n the falling year, was exalted to an ecstasy of passion- 
and regret; and here, rapt into silence, just as ihe heav- 
is murmuring from his lips, here he sits and will sit 
was in October that Highland Mary died. It was in 
the hymn to Mary in heaven was written. It was in 
r aflerwatd. that Burns was lost in melancholy musing 
ersary of hec death drew near. Yet within a few days, 
il might feem to have been slill lifted in that sorrowful 
rote Ihe most rollicking, resistless, and immortal of drink- 

O Willie brcw'd a peck o' naut. 

And Rob (ad Atlsn caoit to prie. 
Tbreg blither faeaiu thil lee. Itmr atebt 

Ye wadu Bod in QinKciidLa. 
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^ Here were the two strains oi this marvelous genius, and the voices 
of the two spirits that went with him through life: — 

He raised a mortal to the skies» 
He drew an angel down't. 

This was Burns. This was the blended poet and man. What Sweet- 
ness and grace 1 What soft, pathetic, penetrating melody, as if all 
the sadness of shaggy Scotland had found a voice! What whiSpedng 
witchery of love! What boisterous, jovial humor, excessive, daring, 
unbridled! — satire of the kirk so scorching and scornful, that John 
Knox might have burst indignant from his grave, and shuddering 
ghosts of Covenanters have tilled the mountains with a melancholy 
wail; a genius so masterful, a charm so universal, that it dreW 
farmers from the fields when his coming was known, and men from 
their tavern beds at midnight to listen delighted until dawn. 

It cannot be said of Burns that he "burst his birth'g invidious 
bar," He was born poor, he lived poor, he died poor, and he always 
felt his poverty to be a curse* He was fully conscious of 'himself and 
of his intellectual superiority. He disdained and resented the conde- 
scension of the great, and he deiiantly asserted his ipdependence. I 
do not say that he might not or ought not to have lived tranquilly and 
happily as a poor man. Perhaps, as Carlyle suggests, he should have 
divided his hours between poetry and virtuous industry. We only 
know that he did not. Like an untamable eagle he dashed against 
the bars he could not break, and his life was a restless, stormy alter- 
nation of low and lofty moods, of pure and exalted feeling, of mad 
revel and impotent regret* His pious mother crooned over his cradle 
snatches of old ballads and legends of which her mind was full. 
His father, silent, austere, inflexibly honest, taught him to read good 
books, books whose presence in his poor cottage helps to explain the 
sturdy menial vigor of the Scotch peasantry. But the ballads 
charmed the boy. He could not turn a tune, but driving the cart, or 
plowing, or digging in the field, he was still saying the verses over and 
over, his heart answering, like a shell the sea, until when he was fifteen 
he composed a song himself upon a lassie who drew his eye and his 
heart? and so, as he says, love and poetry began with him together. 

For ten years his life was a tale of fermenting youth; toiling and 
moiling, turning. this way and that, to surveying and flax-dressing, in 
the vain hope of finding a fairer chance; a lover of all the girls and 
the master of the revels everywhere; brightening the long day of peat- 
cutting with the rattling fire of wit that his comrades never forgot; 
writing love-songs, and fascinated by the wild smuggler bo^s of Kirk- 
oswald; led by them into bitter shame and self-reproach, but turning 
with all the truculence of heady youth upon his moral censors and 
taunting them with immortal ridicule. At twenty-five, .when his father 
was already laid in Alloway If irkyard, the seedjol,old' national legend 
which his mother had dropjjedtnto IVts "cradle began to shoot into 
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jiatrioiic feeling and verse, and Burns became conscious of distinct 
. For two years be followed the plow and wrote 
ilest poems. But the farm which he tilled with his 
>roductive, and at the very time that his genius was 
i conduct was most wayward. Disti^cted by poetry 
d passion, and brought to public shame, he deter- 
le country, and in 1786, when he was twenty -seven years 
shed his poems by subscription 10 get the money to pay 
.merica. Ah! could that poor, desperate plowman of 
areseeii this day, could he have known that because 
ao abiding part of literature, familiar to every peo- 
peated in American homes liom<sea to sea. his genius 
;d and his name blessed and his statue raised with 
keep his memory in America green forever, perhaps 
on might have nerved him to make his life as noble as 
laps the full sunshine of assured gloiy miglil have 
lal generous, willful soul to 

tak' a thought an nien'. 
n fame stayed him and brought him to Edinburgh and 
erary society. Hume was gone, but Adam Smith 
^rtson was there and Dugald Stewart. There, also, 
and Hugh Blair and Archibald Alison; Fraser Tyiler 
uson and Henry Erskine. There, too, were the beau- 
Gordon and the truly noble Lord Glcncairn. They 
i as a prodigy, but he would not be patronized. Glad 
t proudly and aggressively independent, he wanders 
ely city, taking off his hat before the house of Allan 
■erently kissing Robert Ferguson's grave, " his eider 
3rtune," as Burns calls him. He goes 10 the great 
lOugh they did not know it. he was the greatest guest 
L^er entertained, the greatest poet that then or ever 
:ts of Edinburgh. His famous hosts were all Scolch- 
; the only Scotchman among them who had written in 
i country, and who had become famous without ceas- 
h. But one day there stole into the drawing-room 
>od a boy of fifteen, who was presently to eclipse all 
:it that of Burns himself. The poet was looking at an 
soldier lying frozen in the snow, under which were 
ines. and as he read them, Bums, with his eyes ful! 
who wrote them. None of the distinguished company 
rat the young boy, Walter Scott, timidly whispered the 
lior, and he never forgot tl at Burns turned upon him 
earful eyes— eyes which Scott called the most glorious 
thanked him. Scott never saw Burns again. 
Edinburgh days were a glaring social contrast to Ihe 
The brilliant society flattered him, but his briliiaocy 
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> outshone its own. He was wiser that the learned, wittier than the 
* gayest, and more courteous than the courtliest. His genius flashed 
and blazed like a torch among the tapers, and the well-ordered com- 
pany, enthralled by the surprising guest, winced and wondered. If 
the host was condescending, the guest was never obsequious. But 
Burns did not love a lord, and he chafed indignantly at the subtle but 
invincible lines of social distinction, feeling too surely that the realms 
of leisure and ease, a sphere in which he knew himself to be naturally 
master, must always float beyond — the alluriqg glimmer of a mirage. 
A thousand times wistfully watching this fascinating human figure 
amid the sharp vicissitudes of his life, from Nansie Poosie's ale-house 
in Mauchline to the stately drawing-room of Gordon Castle, with all 
his royal manhood and magnificent capability entangled and confused, 
the heart longs, but longs in vain, to hear the one exulting and 
triumphant cry of the strong man coming to hiniself, " I will arise." 

But with all his gifts that was not given him. Bums left Edin- 
burgh to wander about his bonnie Scotland, his mind full of its his- 
toric tradition and legendary lore, and beginnning to overflow with 
songs born of the national melodies. He was to see and he wished to 
see no other land. His heart beat toward it with affectionate fidelity, 
as if he felt that somehow its destiny were reflected in his own. At 
Coldstream, where the Tweed divides Scotland from England, he went 
across the river, but as he touched the English soil, he turned, fell 
upon his knees, stretched out his arms to Scotland and prayed God to 
bless his native land. 

His wanderings ended. Burns settled at twenty-nine upon the pleasant 
farm of EUisland in Nithsdale, over the hills from his native Ayr- 
shire — 

To make a happy fireside clime 
For weans and wife. 

Here his life began happily. He managed the farm, started a library, 
went to church, and was proud of the regard of his neighbors. He was 
honored and sought by travelers, and his genius was in perfect tune. 
*'TamO*Shanter,"and "Bonnie Doon," tbesongsof "Highland Mary," 
••John Anderson my Joe," and " Auld Lang Syne," are all flowers 
of EUisland. But he could not be farmer, ganger, poet, and prince oC 
good-fellows all at once. The cloud darkened that was never to be 
lifted. The pleasant farm at EUisland failed, and Burns, selling all 
his stock and crops and tools, withdrew to Dumfries. It was the last 
change of his life, and melancholy were the days that followed, but 
radiant with the keen flashes and tender gleams of the highest poetic 
genius of the time. Writing exquisite songs, often lost in the unwor- 
thiest companionship; consumed with self-reproach but regular in his 
ofiicial duties; teaching his boy to love the great English poets from 
Sh'ikesi)eare to Gray, seeking pleasure at any cost, conscious of a pity 
and a censure at which he could not wonder, but conscious also of the 
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dy which pity and censure could not knoir or com- 
igh evil and good report the same commanding and 
we know. Burns in these last dark days of Dum- 
ely ship in a tempest with all her canvas spread, 
amers and glancing lights and music penecraiiog 

helpless on the cruel rocks of a lee shore. One 
iward the end, as a young man rode into Dumfries 

saw Bums loitciingaloneon o:ie side of the street, 
s thronged with gay ^nllemco and ladies, not one 
■ greet the poei. The young man instantly dis- 
ling Burns, asked him to cross the street. " Nay, 
end, that's all over now*" and then in a Ion, soft, 
rns repealed the old ballad: 



d ^ been EaJloping down on yon gieeo, 
lerna toy heart light it wad dee. 

ing his life " wear ony way it would hing" and Btinfs'» 
7q6, in his thirty seventh year. There Vfas an out- 
orrow. A great multitude crowded the little town at 
iais, monuments, biographies of every kind followed, 
lave sung of him as of no other poet. The thrme 
id always captivating, and within the year our own 
loved and honored in his beautiful and unwasted 
s as he sees him in vision, as the world shall for- 
immortal youth cheerily singing at his toil in the 
ling- 

leling of Longfellow's poem is that which Bums 
There is no great poet who is less of a mere name 
[lis grasp is so human that the heart insists upon 
' of bis life, and ponders it with endless sympathy 
1 not necessary to excuse or conceal. The key of 
; struggle of a shrinking win tossed between great 
1 poetic genius and sensibility, intelteclual force, 
:nce. and generous sympathies on one side, and Ire- 
upon the other. We cannot indeed know the power 
We cannot pretend to determine the limits of 

infirmity of will. We only know that however 
:less the genius of a roan may be. il does not absolve 
al obligation that binds us all. It would not h>v« 
Deans as she held Ihe sorrowing EfBe to her he«*t 

" fause lover" who "slaw" her rose waa nanjMt 
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Shakespeare or Burns. Nor is there any baser prostitution than that 
which would grace self-indulgence with an immortal name. If a boy 
is a dunce at school it is a foolish parent who consoles himself with 
remembering that Walter Scott was a dull school-boy. It was not 
Scott's dullness that made him the magician. It is not the reveling at 
Nansie Poosie's and the Globe tavern, and the reckless life at Mauch- 
line and Mossg^el that endeared Robert Burns to mankind. Just 
there is the mournful tragedy of his story. Just there lies its pathetic 
appeal. The young man who would gild his dissipation with the celes- 
tial glamour of Burns's name, snatches the glory of a star lb light him 
ta.destruction. But it is no less true, and in the deepest and fullest 
meaning of his own words, 

What's done we partly may compute 
But know not what's resisted. 

•* Except for grace," said Bunyan, " I should have been yonder sin- 
ner." "Granted," says Burns's brother man and brother Scot, 
Thomas Carlyle, in the noblest plea that one man of genius ever made 
for another — "Granted the ship comes into harbor with shroud and 
tackle damaged, and the pilot is therefore blameworthy, for he 
has not been all-wise and all-powerful, but to know //i^w blameworthy, 
tell us first whether his voyage has been round the globe or only to 
Ramsgate and the Isle of Dogs." 

But we unveil to-day and set here for perpetual contemplation, not 
the monument of the citizen at whom respectable Dumfries looked 
askance, but the statue of a great poet. Once more we recognize that 
no gift is more divine than his, that no influence more profound, that 
no human being is a truer benefactor of his kind. The spiritual power 
of poetry, indeed, like that of natural beauty, is immeasurable, and it 
is not easy to define and describe Burns's service to the world. But 
without critical and careful detail of observation, it is plain, first of all, 
that he interpreted Scotland as no other country has been revealed by 
a kindred genius. Were Scotland suddenly submerged and her people 
swept away, the tale of her politics and kings and great events would 
survive in histories. But essential Scotland, the customs, legends, 
superstitions, language; the grotesque humor, the keen sagacity, the 
simple, serious faith, the characteristic spirit of the national life caught 
up and preserved in the sympathy of poetic genius, would live forever 
in the poet's verse. The sun of Scotland sparkles in it; the birds of 
Scotland sing; its breezes rustle, its waters murmur. Each " timor- 
ous wee beastie," the " ourie cattle," and the " silly sheep," are softly 
penned and gathered in this all-embracing fold of song. Over the 
dauntless battle hymn of,*' Scots wha hae wi' Wallace bled" rises the 
solemn music of the " Cotter's Saturday Night."' Through the weird 
witch romance of " Tam O' Shan ter" breathes the scent of the wild rose 
pf AUoway, and the daring and astounding Babel of the "Jolly 
Beggars" is penetrated by the heart-breaking sigh to Jessie — 
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n hope 



%hl in the vrorJd beside. 

'. and Bound, every thought and feeling — 
Hand. To what other man was it ever 
>untry of his birth and love! Every bird 
; and Hver, whisper and repeat his name, 
eicr because of Robert Burns. 
etic spell upon everything dislincllTely 
ilriolism which has become proverbial, 
nd says that at the time of Burns's birth 
>d of the Scots. But when Burns died 
ho was not proud of being a Scotchman, 
if his fellow -peasants and their lives and 
e, had given them in their own eyes a 



lake the plowman's words tme. Great 
i have been honored by their countries 
e any great poet of any lime or country 
what our Abraham Lincoln, himself one 
lie, that, as was lately seen in Edinburgh, 
ya hundred years, workmen going home 
:in this statue for the love and honor they 
y love him for (heir land's sake, and (hey 
i of him. England does, not love Shake- 
r Germany Goeihe, with ihe passionate 
L'es Burns. It is no wonder, for here is 
I out into a tloner so fair that its l>eauty 

1^1 national life and character, and thus to 
lism, cannot be limited by anv nalionality 
I to Scotch melodies Bums turns to music 
anity. and so he passes from the exclusive 
erence of the world. Burns died at Ihe 
tozart, who was his contemporary, died 

Raphael and Mozart are the two men of 
ts who impress us as most exquisitely 
i: and although Burns was of all great 

he belongs in poetry with Raphael in 

, and there is no fourth. An ir.describ- 
qoali(y, a melodious grace and completc- 
> them all. Looking upon a beaulilul 

we seem to hear the rippling cadence of 
rue song of Burns, Tliey are all voices 
in the accent of a native land. Here ara..- 
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Italy and Germany and Scotland, distinct, individual, perfectly recog- 
nizable, but the sun that reveals and illuminates their separate charm, 
that is not Italian, or German, or Scotch, it is the sun of universal 
nature. This is the singer whom this statue commemorates, the singer 
of songs immortal as love, pure as the dew of the morning, and sweet 
as its breath; songs with which the lover woos his bride, and the 
mother soothes her child; and the heart of a people beats with patriotic 
exultation; songs that cheer human endeavor, and console human 
sorrow and exalt human life. We cannot find out the secret of their 
power. Until we know why the rose is sweet, or the dew-drop pure, 
or the rainbow beautiful, we cannot know why the poet is the best 
benefactor of humanity. Whether because he reveals us to ourselves, 
or because he touches the soul with the fervor of divine aspiration, 
whether because in a world of sordid and restless anxiety he fills us 
with serene joy, or puts into rhythmic and permanent form the best 
thoughts and hopes of man — who shall say ? But none the less is the 
heart's instinctive loyalty to the poet the proof of its consciousness 
that he does all these things, that he is the harmonizer, strengthener, 
and consoler. How the faith of Christendom has been stayed for 
centuries upon the mighty words of the old Hebrew bards and prophets, 
and how the vast and inexpressible mystery of divine love and power 
and purpose has been best breathed in parable and poem ! If we were 
forced to surrender every expression of human genius but one, surely 
we should retain poetry ; and if we were called to lose from the vast 
accumulatfon of literature all but a score of books, among that choice 
and perfect remainder would be the songs of Burns. How fitly then 
among the memorials of great men, of those who in different countries 
and times and ways have been leaders of mankind, we raise this statue 
of the poet whose genius is an unconscious but sweet and elevating 
influence in our national life. It is not a power dramatic, obvious, 
imposing, immediate, like that of the statesman, the warrior, and the 
inventor, but it is as deep and strong and abiding. The soldier fights 
for his native land, but the poet touches that land with the charm that 
makes it worth fighting for, and fires the warrior's heart with the fierce 
energy that makes his blow invincible. The statesman enlarges and 
orders liberty in the state, but the poet fosters the love of liberty in 
the heart of the citizen. The inventor multiplies the facilities of life, 
but the' poet makes life better v/orth living. Here, then, among trees 
and flowers and waters; here upon the greensward and under the 
open sky^ here where birds carol, and children play, and lovers whisper, 
and the various stream of human life flows by — we raise the statue of 
Robert Burns. While the human heart beats, that name will be music 
in human ears. He knev/ better than we the pathos of human life. 
We know better than he the infinite pathos of his own. Ah ! Robert 
Burns, Robert Burns, whoever lingers here as he passes, and muses 
upon your statue, will see in imagination a solitary mountain in your 
own beautiful Scotland, heaven-soaiing, wrapped in impenetrable 
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clouds. Suddenly the mists part, and there are the heather, the" brier- 
rose, and the gowan fine, there are the 

Burnies, wimplia' down your glens 
Wi' toddlin' din. 
Or foaming^ Strang wi' hasiy stens 
Tfrae lin to lin ; 

the cushat is moaning; the curlew is calling; the plover is singing; the 
red deer is bounding; and look! the clouds roll utterly away and the 
clear summit is touched with the tender glory of sunshine, heaven's 
own benediction] George William Curtis. 



"ODD" PEOPLE. 

For ye suSer fools gladly 
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Yes, because we recognize them as fools; and there is in our human 
nature a certain Pharisaical element which hugs itself in the thought 
that we are not " as other men are." Therefore we regard them and 
their folly with a self-contented and not unkindly pity. We under- 
stand them and put up with them, and it soothes our vanity to feel 
how very much we are above them. 

But these other, the *'odd" people, are somewhat different. We 
do not understand them; they keep us always in an uneasy uncertainly 
as to whether we ought to respect or despise them; whether they are 
inferior or superior to ourselves. Consequently we are to them often 
unjust, and always untender. fhey puzzle us, these people whom we 
designate as '* unlike other people" (that is, unlike ourselves and our 
charming and highly respectable neighbors); whose motives we do not 
compreheiid and whose actions we can never quite calculate upon ; who 
are apparently a law unto themselves, quite independent of lis; who 
do not look up to us, nay, we rather suspect look down upon us, or 
are at least calmly indifferent to us, and consequently more irritating^ 
a thousand times than the obvious and confessed fools. 

An ** odd " person. How often one hears the word, and generall7 
in a tone of depreciation, as if it implied a misfortune or a disgrace, 
or both. Which it does, when the oddity or eccentricity is not natural 
but artificially assumed, as is frequently the case. Of all forms pf 
egotism, that of being intentionally peculiar is the most pitiful. The 
man who is always putting himself in an attitude, physical or moral,. 
In order that the world may stare at him; striving to make hfmself 
different from other folks under the delusion that difference consti* 
tutes superiority — such a man merits, and generally gets, only con- 
tempt. He who, not from conscientiousness but conceit, sets himself 
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against the tide of public opinion deserves to be swept away by it, 
as most commonly be is, in a whirl of just derision. Quite different 
is the case of one who is neither a fool nor an egotist, but merely 
** odd,** born such, or made such by inevitable, and often rather sad, 
circumstances and habits of life. 

It is for these, worthy sometimes of much sympathy, respect, and 
tenderness, never certainly of contempt, that I wish to say a word. 

I once knew a family who, having possessed a tolerable amount of 
brains in itself for more than one generation, had an overweening ad- 
miration for the same* and got into the habit of calling all common- 
place, ordinary people *' chuckie-stanes '*-— every Scotch schoolboy 
knows the word. It describes exactly those people exactly like every- 
body else whom one is constantly meeting in society, and without 
whom society could not get on at all, for they make a sort of back- 
ground to the other people, who are not like everybody else. 

But in all surface judgments and unkindly criticisms there is som^ 
injustice. No one is really a **chuckie-stane.** Every human being 
has his own individuality, small or large, his salient and interesting 
points, quite distinct from his ne ghbors, if only his neighbors will take 
the trouble to find them out. One often hears the remark, especially 
from the young, that such a person is ** a bore,*' and such a house is 
*' the dullest house possible.** For myself, I can only say that I 
wonder where the '* dull houses** are and where the " bores** go to, 
for I never succeed in finding either. Only once I remember a feeling 
of despair in having the companionship for two mortal hours of a not 
brilliant young farmer; but I plunged him at once into sheep and tur- 
nips, when he became so enthusiastic and intelligent that I gained 
from him information which will last me to the end of my days on 
agricultural subjects. 

Very few people are absolutely uninteresting except those that are 
unreal. A fool is bearable, a humbug never. 

Now ** odd '* people, whatever they are, are certainly not humbugs. 
Nor are they necessarily bad people — quite the contrary. Society, 
much as it dislikes them, is forced to allow this. Many men and 
women whom others stigmatize as **so very peculiar,** are, the latter 
often confess, not worse, but much better, than themselves; capable 
of acts of heroism which they know they would shrink from, and of en- 
durances which they would much rather admire than imitate. But 
then they are such odd people! 

How? In what does their oddity consist? 

Geiierally their detractors cannot exactly say. It mostly resolves 
itself into small things, certain peculiarities of manner or quaintnesses 
of dress, or an original way of looking at things, and a fearless fashion > 
of judging them; independence of or indifference to the innumerable 
small nothings wbich make the sum of what the world considers every- 
thing worth living, worth dying for, but which these odd people do 
not consider of so much importance after all. Therefore the world is 
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offended with them, and condem^os them with a severity scarcely * 
commensurate with their deserts. 

Especially in things most apparent outside — their manners and 
their clothing. 

Now, far b6 it from me to aver that either of these is of no consequence. 
Dress especially, as the ** outward and visible sign of an inward and 
spiritual grace," is of the utmost consequence. They who, by 
neglecting it, make themselves singular in the eyes of strangers, or 
unpleasant in those of friends, are strongly to blame. 

But not less so are the people who wear out their own lives, and 
those of others, by fidgeting over trifles — bemoaning a misfitting coat 
or an unbecoming bonnet, and behaving as if the world had come to an 
end on account of a speck on a boot or a small rent in a gown. 
There is a proportion in things. Those who worry themselves to 
» death, and others too, over minute wrongs and errors, commit a still 
greater wrong and overlook a much more serious error. How many of 
us would prefer to dine upon potatoes and salt, and dress in a sack with 
sleeve-holes, rather than be ceaselessly tormented, with the best of 
intentions, about what we eat, drink, and put on! **Is not the life 
more than meat, and the body than raiment ? " 

Yes; but society must have its meat and also its raiment, and that 
in the most decorous form which the general consensus of its mem- 
bers considers is decorous. To set one's self rampantly against this 
is, when not wrong, simply foolish. The obnoxious plebeian who 
insisted in vindicating that **a man's a man for a' that," by present- 
ing himself at a patrician dinner in rough morning garb, the conceited 
young artist who appeared so picturesque and snobbish at a. full-dress 
assembly in his velvet painting-coat, were certainly odd people; but 
their oddity was pure silliness — neither grand nor heroic in the leas". 
Nor, I must say, can I consider much wiser the ladies, young and old, 
whom I see yearly at private views, dressed not like the ordinary gen- 
tlewomen of the day, but just as if they had * * stepped out of a pic- 
ture," orily the pictures they choose to step out of are not always the 
most beautiful — often the most bizarre of their kind. 

As a general rule, any style of dress, whether an exaggeration of 
the fashion of the time or a divergence from it, which is so different 
from other people as to make them turn round and look at it, is a 
mistake. This sort of eccentricity I do not defend. But I do defend - 
the right of every man and woman to dress himself and herself in their 
own way; that is. the way which they find most comfortable, suitable," 
and tasteful, provided it is not glaringly obnoxious to the community 
at large. 

A gentleman who, hating the much-abused but still-endured chim- 
ney-pot hat, persists in going through life with his noble brows shaded . 
by a wide-awake; a lady who has manfully resisted deformity in the 
shape of tight stays and high-heeled boots, has held out successfully 
against hoop-petticoats and dresses tied up like umbrellas, who de* - 
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clined equally to smother her fresh young face under a coal-scuttle 
bonnet, or to bare her poor old cheeks to sun and wind and criti- 
cal observation by a small stringless hat, good neither for use nor 
ornament — such people may be set down as "odd;" but they are 
neither culpable nor contemptible. They do whiit Lhey consider right 
and best for themselves; and what possible harm do they do to other 
people ^ 

Besides — ^though this is no excuse for all oddities, but it is for some 
— the chances are that they are people no longer young, who have 
learnt the true value of life and the true proportions of things much 
better than their accusers or criticizers. Possibly, too, they are busy 
people, who have many other things to think of than themselves and 
their clothes. It is the young, the idle, the small-minded, who are 
most prone to vex themselves about small things and outside things 
As years advance and interest widen we see with larger eyes, and 
refuse to let minute evils destroy in us, and in those dear to us, thai 
equal mind which — accepting life as a whole, in all its earnestness and 
reality, its beauty and sadness combined — weighs calmly aiui strikes 
bravely the balance of good and tlL 

Perfection even in the humblest and commonest details is to be 
striven after, but not to the sacrifice of higher and better things. I 
have known a young lady sulk through half a ball because her dress was 
not, quite as tight-fitting as the mode exacted; and an elderly gentleman 
make a happy family party miserable for a whole dinner-lime because 
there chancd to be too much salt in the soup. Such exactingly 
** even " folk as these drive one to appreciate those that are ^'odd.'* 

The world still contains many who persist in tithing ** mint, anise, 
and cummin," and neglecting *' wisdom, justice, and the weightier 
matters of the law." It is they vvho are hardest upon the odd people. 
Their minds, absorbed m the mint, anise, and cummin of trxistence, 
cannot take in the condition, intellectual and moral, of a person upon 
whom those ** weightier matters*' weigh so heavily that he is prone to 
overlook lesser matters, and object to be tired and bound by certain 
narrow social laws, which, mdeed, being of no real importance, he 
refuses to consider laws at alL Therefore he is set down as a law- 
breaker, laughed at as eccentric, or abused as conceited, when prob- 
ably tkere is in him not an atom of either conceit or egotism, and his 
only eccentricity consists in the fact that his own large nature cannot 
comprehend the exceeding smallness of other people's. He gives 
Tom, Dick, and Harry credit for the same quick sympathies, his aims, 

. and earnest purposes that he has himself, and is altogether puzzled to 
find in them nothing of the kind. They can no more understand him 
than if he spoke to thcra in Chinese. They only think him ''a rather 
odd sort of person" — smile at him and turn away. So he ■" shuts up' 
— to lise a phrase out oi that elegant slang which they are far more 
adepts at than he— and Tom, Dick, and Harry hate him for evermore, 

^ urith the relentless animosity oi small souls lowa-rds another soul, into 
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nnot in the least penetrate, but 
:eper and larger than their own. 
ather lo their annoyance, the fact is discorcred, 
ivorld. 

, that very "odd" person Don Qnixote, whom 
shave laughed at as a mere fool; but thisgenera- 
:he poor old knight a pathetic type o[ that ideal 
aich spends iiself in snrcouring the weak and 
eres the best of every human being, and is only 
ctalion of fnding in others the purity, irulhful- 
'Itisbness which are lo itself as natural as the air 
:y are not the natural atmosphere of half' the 
igly sets down those who pranrce these virtues 
eal of life, and strive through endless difficulties 
irry it out — as "Quixotic," or. at best, rather 
these are the people who mostly inflaencc the 
o do daring acts of generosity or heroism, while 
ng about il; and perpetrate philanihropic follies 
t society, which would utterly have scouted (hem 
praises them as possessing [he utmost wisdom 

dd simply because they are independent. That 
which Ls content to " lollow the multitude to do 
appens, and oflen the chances are pretty ec[iial 
sible to them. They must think, speak, and act 
there is something in their natures which makes 
iselves, without breaking any other rational laws. 
nventionality — a slronjjhold and safeguard to 
nunneecssary and irksome. They mean to do the 
hey cannot submit to the trammels of mere con- 
ey. Being qnite clear of [heir own minds, and 
a carry out their own purposes, they prefer lo 
ling themselves very much about what others 
ing a much larger bnmp of self-esteem, or self- 
of approbation, outside opinion does not weigh 
! wilh weaker people, and they go calmly upon 
jwing or asking what are their neighbors' (eel- 

5hbor^, seeing- actions bol not motives, and being 
;. as they are of causes, often pronounce upon 
mcnis, denouncing the quiet indifference of true 
anity. and the simplicity of a pure heart and 
iffeclation. For to the worldly onworldliness is 
id goodness is so impossible, that they will believe 
believe in either. Any one whose ideal of life . 
f standard^ and who persists in carrying il out 
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after a fashion incomprehensible to society in general, is sure to be 
denounced by society as ** singular," or worse. A 

It always was so, and always will be. That excellent Italian gentle- 1 
man — ^^I forget his name — who felt it necessary to apologise for "■] 
Michel Angelo's manners, doubtlessly considered the old sculptor as \\ 
an exceedingly *' odd " person. Odder still he must have been thought " \ 
by many an elegant Florentine, when, for some mere crotchet about 
the abolition of the republic, he abruptly quitted Florence and all his . i 
advantages there; nor ever returned, even though leaving unfinished i 

those works which still remain unfinished in the Mausoleum of the 
Medici — monuments of the obstinacy, or conscientiousness, or what- \ 

ever you like to call it, of a poor artist, who set his individual opinion | 

and will in opposition to the highest power in the land. 

Poor old fellow, with his grim, saturnine face and broken nose ? 
How very *' peculiar" he must have appeared to his contemporaries ! 
One wonders if any one, even Vittoria Cokmna, had the sense to see 
into the deep heart of him, with all its greatness, sadness, and tender- 
ness. There is a Pieta of his at Genoa, and another in St. Peter's in 
which the Virgin Mother's gaze upon her dead Son lying across her 
lap, seems to express all the motherhood and all the grief for the dead 
since the foundation of the world. And yet the sculptor might have 
been rough enough, and eccentric enough, outside, aod his friend 
might have been quite excusable m craving pardon for his " manners. " 

There are cases in which eccentricity requires more than an apology 
— a rebuke. Those peculiarities which cause people to become a 
nuisance or an injury to other people, such as unpunctuality as to 
time, neglect or inaccuracy in business matters, and all those minor 
necessities or courtesies of life which make it smooth and sweet — 
these failings, from whatever cause they spring, ought, even if for- 
given, not to be pardoned without protest. They are wrong in them- 
selves, and no argument or apology will make them right. The man 
who hreaks his appointments, forgets his social engagements, leaves 
his. letters unanswered and his promises unfulfilled, is not merely an 
** odd," but a very erring, individual; and if he shelters himself for 
this breach of e very-day duties and courtesies by the notion that he is 
superior to them, deserves instead of excuses sharp condemnation. 

But the peculiarities which harm nobody, and are not culpable in 
themselves, though they may seem so to the *'chukie-stanes** of society. 
who are afraid of anything which differs from their own smooth round- 
ness — ^.these arc often more worthy of respectful tenderness than of 
blame or contempt- For who can tell the causes from which they 
sprang ? What human being knows so entirely, his fellow<rcature's 
inner and outer life that he dare pronounce upon many things, crotch- 
ety habits, peculiar manners or dress, eccentric ways of life or mode of 
thought, ^vh^ch may, have resulted from the unrecorded but never 
obliterated history of years ? For it is mostly the old who are "odd," 
and when the young laugh at them^ how xio they know that they are 
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not laughing at what may be their own fate one day? Many Pn 
oddity may have sprung' from warped nobility of nature, many aii 
eccentricity may have oH^natcd in the silent tragedy of a life-time. 

Of necesaity. these "odd " people are raihfr solitary people. They 
may dwell in a crowd, and do their dnty in a large family, but neither 
tbc crowd nor [he family entirely understands, tit has much sympathy 

^.;.i_ -t — 1 jij^y knoiv it. They do not always feel it — that is, to 

■.zi EuiterincT, for their very *■' oddity" makes them suQl- 
Ives, and tbey have ceased to evpect what Ihcy know 
Slill, at one lime probably tbey did expect il. That 
1 maid whom her nieces devoutly hope they may never 
ive been the "odd" one — but (he thoughtful and eam- 
be of light-minded sisters, who danced and dressed, 
ed. while she — who herself might possibly have wished 
ipon a lime — never did, but has lived het solilaty. 
e from then till now. and will live it to the end. That 
jnce a gay young bachelor, and is now a grim old 
tsitively disagreeable, but very peculiar, with all sorts 
1. of bis own, may have been, (hongh the world little 
ougbly disappointed man; beginning life with a grand 
1 or philanthropy, striving hard to make himself., or 
Id, or both, and finding that the task is something 
Like one who strives in lillle boat 



lide. 

t life is almost sure to be at its ebb with those whom 
leople. Therefore we ask for them, not exactly com- 
Idom need it, and would scorn to ask it (or themselves 
■ness which is allied to reverence, and shows itself as 
^ople have, in a sense, no right to be odd. They 
ear^ before them, and will meet plenty of attrition in 
to rub down their angles, and make them polished 
til beholders. Early singularities are generally mere 
it when time has brought to most of us the sad " too 
many things more or less we all must find, the case 
It. Then, it becomes the generation still advancing 
which is just passing anay, tenderness, consideration 
1 in spite of many harmless weaknesses. 
V themselves as none other can ever know them es- 
rrs see their failures; but He saw how they struggled, 
lometimes. Others count l heir gains and triumphs; 
li^t and day face to face with (heir perpelital losses. 
guishes. shrewdly enough, all they have done, or not 
selves only know what they meanc to do and how bf 
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they have succeeded. If they are *' odd," that is, if having strong in- 
dividualities, they are not afraid or ashamed to show them, to speak 
fearlessly, to act independently, or possibly, plunging into the other 
extreme, to sink into morbid silence and neither look nor speak at all 
— what marvel ? Better that, perhaps, than be exactly like everybody 
else, and go through life as evenly and as uselessly as a chuckle- 
stane. 

For undoubtedly odd people have their consolations. 

In the first place they are quite sure not to be weak people. Every 
one with a marked individuality has always this one great blessing — he 
can stand alone. In his pleasures and his pains he is sufl5cient to him 
self, and if he does not get sympathy he can generally do without it. 
Also, "peculiar" people, though not attractive to the many, by the 
few who do love them are sure to be loved very deeply, as we are apt 
to love those who have strongly salient points, and in whom there is 
a good deal to get over. And, even if unloved, they have generally 
great capacity of loving; a higher and, it may be, a safer thing. For 
affection that rests on another's love often leans on a broken reed; 
love which rests on itself is founded on a rock, and cannot move. 
The waves may lash, the winds may rave around it; but there it is, 
and there it will abide. 

The loneliness of which I have spoken is also something like that 
of a rock in the great sea; which flows about it, around it, and over 
it, but cannot affect it, save in the merest outward way. This soli- 
tude, the possible lot of many, is to these few a lot absolutely inevita- 
ble. No use to murmur at it, or grieve over it, or shrink from it. It 
is in the very nature of things; and it must be borne. 

They whose standard of right is not movable, but fixed, not dictated 
to them from the outside, but drawn from something within; whose 
ideal is nothing in themselves or what they have around them, but 
something above and beyond both; whose motives are often totally 
misapprehended, because they belong not to the seen, but the unseen; 
and whose actions are alike misjudged, from their fearlessness of and 
indifference to either praise or blame — such people will always seem 
**odd" in the eyes of the world — which knows its own, and loves 
them, so far as it can. 

But these it never does- love, though it is sometimes a little afraid 
of them. Now and then it runs after them for awhile, and then, being 
disappointed, runs back and leaves them stranded in that solitude 
which sooner or later they are sure to find. Yet this solitude, in- 
creasing more and more as years advance, has in it glimpses of Divine 
beauty, an atmosphere of satisfied peace, which outsiders can seldom 
comprehend. Therefore they had better leave it, and the '* odd " 
people who dwell in it, with deep reverence, but without needless 
pity, in the hands of the Great Consoler. — Mrs. Muloch Chaik, in 
Good Words, 
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_ THE PROCEDURE OF DELIBERATIVE BODIES. 

That great institution of political liberty, the Deliberative Assembly, 
'seems to be on the eve of breaking down. I do not speak njerely of 
the greatest assembly in the country, but of the numerous smaller 
bodies ^s well, from many of which a cry of distress may be heard. 
The one evil in all is the. unendurable length of the' debates. Busi- 
ness has increased, local representative bodies have a larger member- 
ship than formerly, and notwithstanding the assistance rendered by 
committees, the meetings are protracted beyond bounds. 

In this difficulty, attention naturally fastens, in the first instance, on 
the. fact that the larger part of the speaking is entirely useless; neither 
informing nor convincing any of the hearers, and yet occupying the 
time allotted for the dispatch of business. How to eliminate and 
: suppress this ineffectual oratory would appear to be the point to con- 
sider. But as Inspiration itself did not reveal a mode of separating 
in a4vance the tares from the wheat, so there is not now any patent 
process for insuring that in the debates of corporate bodies the good 
speaking, and only the good speaking, .shall be allowed. 

Partial solutions of the difficulty are not wanting. The inventors of 

corporate government, the Greeks, were necessarily the ipventoFS of 

the forms of debate, and they introduced the timing of the speakers. 

To this is added, occasionally, the selection of the speakers, a practice 

that might be systematically worked, if nothing else would do. Both 

methods have their obvious disadvantages. The arbitrary selection of 

speakiers, even by the most impartial Committee of Selection, would, 

according to our present notions, seem to infringe upon a natural 

right, the right of each member of a body to deliver an opinion, and 

give ^he reasons for it. It would seem like reviving the censorship of 

_ t^e press to allow only a select number to be heard on all occasions. 

M^y not something be done to circumvent this vast problem ? May 

5 opt there be a greater extension given to maxims and forms of pro- 

'. cedure already in existence? 

* J*irst, then, we recognize in various ways the propriety of obviating 

1 hvicri€4 and unpremeditated decisions. Giving previous notice of 

niQtiOTis has this end in view; although, perhaps, more commonly 

r^.: ._reg4rdr,*d dimply as a protection to absentees. Advantage is necessarily 

^^- : t^l^en of the foreknowledge of the business to prepare for the debates. 

:v It is. ^farther help that the subject has been already discussed some- 

J^;;; .: where o|- other by a committee, of the body, or by the agency of the 

.^jpufciiC; press. Very often an assembly is merely called upon to decide 

^v^iijpoiJ ifee adoption of a proposal that has been long canvassed out-of. 

y-rfi--d^c^s^ , The task of the speakers is then easy — we might almost say 

P^^^^ggpaJting should be required; but this is to anticipate. 

• ""^IjI- legislation by Parliament, the forms allow repetition ot thQ 
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debates at least three times in both Houses. Thisj is father a cumbrous 
and costly remedy for the disadvantage, in debate; of having to reply 
to a speaker who has just sat down. In principle, no one ought to be 
called to answer an argumentative speech on the spur of the mortcnt. 
The generality of speakers are utterly unfit for the task, and accord- 
ingly do it ill. A few men, by long training, acquire the power of 
casting their thoughts into speaking train, so as to make a good 
appearance in extempore reply; yet even these would do still better if 
they had a little time. The adjournment of a debate, and the reopen- 
ing of a question at successive stages, furnish the real opportunities 
for effective reply. In a debate begun knd ended at one sitting, the 
speaking takes very little of rhe form of an exhaustive review, by each 
speaker, of the speeches that went before. ' 

It is always reckoned a thing of course to take the vote as soon as 
the debate is closed. There are some historical occasions when a 
speech on one side has been so extraordinarily impressive that an 
adjournment has been moved to let the fervor subside; but it is usually 
not thought desirable to let a day elapse between the final reply and 
the division. The position of the smaller corporations, which have to 
dispose of all current business at one sitting, would not allow anything 
else; but when a body meets for a succession of days, it would seem 
to be in accordance with sound principle not to take the vote on the 
same day as the debate. 

These few remarks upon one important element cf procedure are 
meant to clear the way for a somewhat searching examination of th^ 
principles that govern the entire sysj^m of oral debate. It is this 
practice that I propose to put upon its trial. The grounds of the prac- 
tice I take to be the following: 

1. That each member of a deliberative body shall be provided with 
a complete statement of the facts and reasons in favor of a proposed 
measure, and also an equally complete account of whatever can be said 
against it. And this is a requirement I would concede to the fullest 
extent. No decision should be asked upon a question until the reason- 
ings /n? and con are brought fairly within the reach of every one; to 
which I would add, in circumstances that give due time for considera- 
tion of the whole case. 

2. The second ground is that this ample provision of arguments, for 
and against, should be made by oral delivery. Whatever opportunities 
members may have previously enjoyed for mastering a question, these 
are all discounted when the assembly is called to pronounce its decision. 
The proposer of the resolution invariably summarizes, if he is able, all 
that is to be said for his proposal; his arguments are enforced and 
supplemented by other speakers on his side; while the opposition 
endeavors to be equally exhaustive. In short, though one were to 
come to the meeting with a mind entirely blank, yet such a one, 
havng ordinary faculties of judging, would in the end be completely 
informed, and prepared for an intelligent vote. 
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Now I am fully disposed to acquiesce in this second assumpiion 

likewise, but with a qualificalion Ihal is of considerable moment, as 

we shall sec presently. 

5; The third and I st assumption is the following: — Not only is ihc 

igs supposed to be adequately setiorlh in the 

e debate, but, in point of fact, the mass of the 

nporiant section or proportion of them, rely 

uU use of it, and are equipped for their decision 

:h so, that if it were withdrawn, none of the 

ssenl plied, or as they might be plied, would 

1 for an intelligent vote; whence must ensue a 

ly of the decisions. 

that I am now lo challenge, in the greatest 
>tetely belied by the facts. But, indeed, the 
the opposite, that the statement of it will be 
f the stalest commonplaces; and the novelty 

ice in the House of Commons could be best 
' Dt official in attendance. An outsider can 
current reports. My purpose does not require 
ough that only a very small fraction of the 
erage audience. If an official were posted to 
imbcrs at intervals of five minutes, the alten- 

I and presented in a curve like the fluctuations 
Lis would be misleading as to the proportion of 

that sat out entire debates, or at all events the 
debalfs, or whose intelligence was mainlv fed 
i^h instance. The number of this class is'nexc 
but it will be allowed on all hands lo be very 

iquiry, most can be made of indirect evidences, 
lalilied for an intelligent decision in chief part 
rhes. why is not the House made large enough 

II at once? It would appear strange, on the 
>f enlightenment, that more than one third 
excluded by want of space. One might natu. 

fact there was a breach of privilege of the most 
it is so rarely alluded (o as a grievance, even 
he exclusion of a large nuinher of Ihe members 
St displays of eloquence and the most exciting 
s a proof that attendance in the House is not 
privilege or as the sim gud nen of political 

) listen to the debates in order to know how lo 
he whips would lake a different form. The 
'ould be warned of the time of commencement 
f might hear the comprehensive statement of 
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y the opener, and remain at least through the chief speech in reply. 

They might m>c attend all through the inferior and desultbry speaking, 
but they would be ready to pop in when an able debater was on his 
legs, and they would hear the leaders wind up at the close. Such, 
however, is not the theory acted on by the whips. They arc satisfied 
if they can procure attendance at the division, and look upon the many 
hours spent in the debate as an insignificant accessory, which could be 
disregarded at pleasure. It would take the genius of a satirist to treat 
\ the whipping-up machinery as it might well deserve to be treated. We 

! are here concerned with a graver view of it— namely, to inquire 

whether the institution of oral debate may not be transformed i».nd 
contracted in dimensions, to the great relief of our legislative machin* 
cry. 

Of course no one is ignorant of the fact that the great body of mem- 

bers of Parliament refrain altogether from weighing individually the 

opposing arguments in the several questions, and trust implicitly to 

I their leaders. This, however, is merely another nail in the coflan of 

■ the debating system. The theory of independent and intelligent con- 

slderation, by each member, of every measure that comes up, is tlie 

one most favorable to the present plan, while, even on that theory, its 

i efficiency breaks down under a critical handling. 

It is time now to turn to What will have come Into the mind of every 
reader of the last few paragraphs— the reporting of the speeches. 
Here, I admit, there is a real and indispensable service to legislation; 
my contentipn is, that in it we possess what is alone valuable; aod, )( 
we could Secure this, in its present eflBciency, with only a very small 
minimum of oral delivery, we should be as well off as we are now. 
The apparent self-contradiction of the proposal to report speeches 
without speaking, is not hard to resolve. 

To come at once, then, to the mode of arriving at the prirfled de- 
bates, I shall proceed by a succession of steps, each one efficient in 
itself, without necessitating a further. The first and easiest device, 
and one that would be felt of advantage in all bodies whatsoever, 
would be for the mover of a resolution to give in, along with the 
terms of his resolution, his reasons— in fact, what he intends as his 
speech, to be printed and distributed to each member previous to the 
meeting. Two important ends are at once gained— the time of a 
speech is saved, and the members are in possession beforehand of the 
precise arguments to be used. The debate is in this way advanced an 
important step without any speakingi opponents can prepare for, 
X instead of having to improvise their reply, and every one is at the out^ 
set a good way towards a final judgment, , 

As this single device could be adopted alone, I will try and meet the 
objections to it, if I am only fortunate enough to light on any. My 
iBXperience of public bodies suggests but very few; arid I think the 
strongest is the reluctance to take the requisite trouble. Most men 
think be.orehand what they are to say in introducing a resolution tc 
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a public body, but do not consider it necessary to write down their 
speech at full. Then, again, there is a peculiar satisfaction in hold- 
ing the attention of a meeting for a certain lime, great in proportion 
to die success of the effort. But, on the other hand, many persons do 
write' their speeches, and many are not so much at ease in speaking 
but what they would dispense with it willingly. The conclusive 
answer on the whole is the greater good of the commonwealth. Such 
objections as these are not of a kind -to weigh down the manifest 
advantages, at all events, in the case of corporations full of business 
and pressed for time. 

I believe that a debate so introduced would be shortened by more 
than the time gained by cutting off the speech of the mover. The 
greater preparation of every one's mind at the commencement would 
make them satisfied with a less amount of speaking, and what there 
was would be more to the purpose. 

We can best understand the effects of such an innovation by refer- 
ring to the familiar experience of having to decide on the report of 
committee, which has been previously circulated among the members. 
This is usually the most summary act of a deliberative body. No doubt 
this is partly owing to the fact that the concurrence of several mem- 
bers is already gained; while the pros and cons have been sifted by a 
regular conference and debate. Yet we all feel that we are in a much 
better position by having had before us in print, for some time pre- 
^ vious, all the materials necessary to a conclusion. At a later stage, I 
will consider the modes of raising the quality and status of the intro- 
ductory speech to something of the nature of a committee's report. * 

The second step is to impose upon the mover of every amendment 
the same obligation to hand in his speech, in writing, along with the 
terms of the amendment. Many public bodies do not require notice, 
of amendments. It would be in all cases a great improvement to 
insist upon such notice, and of course a still greater improvement to 
require the reasons to be given in also, that they might be circulated 
as above. The debate is now two steps in advance without a 
moment's loss of time to the constituted meeting; while what remains 
is likely to be much more rapidly gone through. 
M The movers of resolutions and of amendments should, as a matter of 
; course, have the right of reply; a portion of the oral system that would; 
1 1 presume, survive all the advances towards printing direct. 

There remains, however, one further move, in itself as defensible 
and as much fraught with advantage as the two others. The resolu- 
tion and the amendment being in the handj of the members of a body, 
together with the speeches in support of each, any member might be 
at liberty to send in, also for circulation in print, whatever remarks 
would constitute his speech in the debate, thereby making a stiU 

* 

* I have often thought that the practice of circulating, with a motion, the pto- 
«er's reasons^ would, on many occasions, be worthy of being voluntiiriLya^'|M^d^ 
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greater saving of the time of the body. This would, no doubt, be 
felt as the greatest innovation of all, being tantamount to the extinc- 
tion of oral debate; there being then nothing left but the replies of 
the movers. We need not. however, go the length of compulsion; 
while a certain number would choose to print at once, the others could 
still, if they chose, abide by the good old plan of oral address. One 
can easily surmise that these last would need to justify their choice by 
conspicuous merits; an audience, having in print so many speeches 
already, would not be in a mood to listen to others of indifferent 
quality. 

Such a wholesale transfer of living speech to the silent perusal of 
the printed page, if seriously proposed in any assembly, would lead to 
a vehement defense of the power of spoken oratory. We should be 
told of the miraculous sway of the human voice, of the way that 
Whitefield entranced Hume and emptied Franklin's purse; while, most 
certainly, neither of these two would ever have perused one of his 
printed^ sermons. And if the reply were that Whitefield was not a 
legislator, we should be met by the speeches of Wilberforce and 
Canning and Brougham upon slavery, wh'ere the thrill of the living 
voice accelerated the conviction of the audience. In speaking of the 
Homeric Assembly, Mr. Gladstone remarks, in answer to Grote's 
argument to prove that it was a political nullity, that the speakers 
were repeatedly cheered, and that the cheering of an audience con- 
tributes to the decision. 

Now, I am not insensible to the power of speech, nor to thcf multi- 
tudinous waves of human feeling aroused in the encounters of oratory 
before a large assembly. But for this excitement, it would often be 
difficult to get people to go through the drudgery of public meetings. 
Any plan that would abolish entirely the dramatic element of legisla- 
tion would have small chance of being adopted. It is only when the 
painful side of debate comes into predominance that we willingly 
forego some of its pleasures: the intolerable weariness, the close air, 
the late nights, must be counted along with the occasional thrills of 
of delirious excitement. But as far as regards our great -legislative 
bodies, it will be easy to show that there would still exist, n other 
forms, an ample scope for living oratory to make up for the deadness 
that would fall upon the chief assembly. 

A friend of mine once went to Roebuck to ask his attention to some 
point coming up in the House of Commons, and offered him a paper 
to read. Roebuck said, *' I will not read, but I will hear." This well 
illustrates one of the favorable aspects of speech. People with time 
on their hands prefer being instructed by the living voice: the exertion 
is less, and the enlivening tones of a speaker impart an extraneous 
interest, to which we have to add the sympathy of the surrounding 
"I multitude. The early stages of instruction must be conducted viva 
: voce: it is a late acquirement to be able to extract information • from 
a printed page. Yet circumstances arise when the advantage ol 
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the printed page predominates. The mora frequent experience in 
approaching public men is to be told ihat they will not listen but will 
read. An hour's address can be read in ten minutes; it is not impos- 
sible, therefore, to master a Parliamentary debate in one tenth of the 
time occupied in the delivery. 

A passing remark is enough to point out the revoliltion that would 
lake place in Parliamentary reporting, and in the diffusion of political 
instruction through the press, by the system of printing the speeches 
direct. The full importance of this result will be mote apparent in a 
little. There has been much talk of late about the desirability of a 
more perfect system of reporting, with a. view to the preservation of 
the debates. Vet it may be very much doubted whether the House of 
Commons would ever incur the expense of rnaking up for the defects 
of newspaper reporting, by providing shorthand writers (o take down 
every word, with a view to printing in full. 

Before completing the survey of possible improvements in delibera- 
tive procedure. I propose to extend the employment of another device 
already in use. but scarcely more than a form; I mean the requiring of 
a seconder before a proposal can be debated. The signification of 
this must be, that in order lo obtain the judgment of an assembly on 
any proposal, the mover must have the concurrence of one other 
member: a most reasonable condition surelv. What ! would Urge 
lurcher in the same direction is that, instead of fixing on one person 
in addition to the mover, as necessary in all cases, there should be a 
varying number according to the number of the assembly. In a 
copartnery of three or four, to demand a seconder to a motion would 
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unduly ejcalted at the expense of the collective body. There, are 
plenty of other opportunities of gaining adherents to any proposal 
that has something to be said for it; and these should be plied up to 
the point of securing a certain minimum of concurrence^ before Jtheeaf 
of the House can be commanded. With a body of six hundred and 
fifty, the number of previously obtained adherents would not be ex- 
travagantly high -if it were fixed at. forty. Yet considering that the 
curcent business, in larg« assemblies, is^carried on by perhaps one 
third or one fourth of the whole, and that the quorum in the House of 
Commons is such as to make it possible for twenty-one votes to carry 
a decision of the House, there would be an inconsistency in requiring 
more than tweaty names to back every bill. and every resolution and 
amendment that claimed to be discussed. Now, I can hardly imagine 
any restriction upon the liberty of individual members more defen- 
sible than this. If it were impossible to find any other access to 
Che minds -of individual members than by speeches in the House; or if 
all other modes of conversion to new views were difficult and ineffi- 
cient in comparison, then we should say that the time of the House 
must be taxed for the ventilating process. Nothing of the kind, how- 
ever, can be maintained. Moreover, although the House may be 
obliged to listen to a speech for a proposal that has merely half a 
dozen of known supporters, yet whenever this is understood to be the 
case scarcely any one will be at the trouble of counter-arguing it, and 
the question really makes no way; the mover is looked upon as a 
bore, and the House is impatient for the extinguisher of a division. 
The securing ol twenty names would cost nothing to the Government, 
or to any of the parties or sections that make up the House; an indi- 
vidual standing alone should be made to work privately until he has 
secured his backing of nineteen more names, and exercise would be 
most wholesome as a preparation for convincing a majority of the 
House» 

If I might be allowed to assume such an extension of the device of 
seconding motions, I could make a much stronger case for the benefi- 
cial consequences of the operation of printing speeches without deliv- 
ery. The House would never be moved by an individual standing 
alone; every proposal would be from the first a collective judgment, 
and the-reasons given in along with it would, although composed by 
one, be revised and considered by the supporters collectively. Mem- 
bers would put forth their strength in one weighty statement to start 
with; no pains would be spared to make the argument of the nominal 
mover exhaustive and forcible. So with the amendment; there would 
be more put into the chief statement, and less left to the succeeding 
speakers, than at present. And although the mover of the resolution 
and the mover of the amendment would each have a reply, too little 
would be left to detain the House, unless when some great interests 
were at stake. 
■^;jQL c<H|r§fj the, prep^ation ofthe cAse in iavor of each measure would 
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mentary system. It is thirty years since I heard the remark that a 
Code would never get through the House of Commons^ so many peo- 
ple thinking themselves qualified to cavil at its details. In Mill's 
** Representative Government" there is a suggestion to the effect that 
parliament should be assisted in passing great measures by consulta- 
tive commissions, who would have the preparation otthe details; d.nd 
that the House should not make alterations in the clauses, but recom- 
mit the whole with some expression of disapproval that would guide 
the commission in recasting the measure. 

It must be self-evident that only a small body can work advantage* 
ously in adjusting the details of a measure, including the verbal expres- 
sions. If this work is set before an assembly of two hundred, it is 
only by the reticence of one hundred and ninety that progress can be 
made. Amendments to the clauses of a bill may come under two 
heads; those of principle, where the force of parties expends itself, 
and those of wording or expression, for clearing away ambiguities or 
misconstruction. For the one class, all the machinery that 1 have 
described is fully applicable. To mature and present an amendment 
of principle, there should be a concurrence of the same number as is 
needed to move or oppose a second reading; there should be the same 
giving in of reasons, and the same unrestricted speech (in print) of 
individual members, culminating in replies by the movers. If this 
had to be done on all occasions, there would be much greater concen- 
tration of force upon special points, and the work of committee would 
get on faster. As to the second class of amendments, 1 do not think 
that these are suitable for an open discussion. They should rather be 
given as suggestions privately to the promoter of the measure. But be 
the matter small or great, I contend that noi^iing should bring about a 
vote in the House of Commons that has not already acquired a proper 
minimum of support. 

I am very far from presuming to remodel the entire procedure of the 
House of Commons. What I have said alone applies to the one 
branch, not the least important, the passing of bills. There are other 
departments that might, or might not, be subjected to the printing 
system, coupled with the twentyfold backing; for example, the very 
large subject of supply, on which there is a vast expenditure of debat- 
ing. The demand for twenty names to every amendment would 
extinguish a very considerable amount of these discussions. 

There is one branch of the business of the House that has lately 
assumed alarming proportions, the putting of questions to Ministers 
upon every conceivable topic. I would here apply, without hesitation, 
the printing direct and the plural backing, and sweep away the prac- 
tice entire from the public proceedings of the House. No single mem- 
ber unsupported should have the power of trotting out a Minister at 
will. I do not say that so large a number of backers should be required 
in this case, but I would humbly suggest that the concurrence of ten 
members should be required even to put a public question. The 
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leader of the opposftion, in himself a host, would not be encumbered 
with such a fonhality, but every one else would have to procure ten 
sigfnatures lo an interrofif^tive; the question would be sent in, and 
answered; while questron and answer would simply appear in the 
printed proceedings of the House, and not occupy a single moment of 
the legislative time. This is a provision that would stand to be argued 
on Its own merits, everything else remaining as it is. The loss would 
be purely in the dramatic interest attaching to the deliberations. 

The all but total extinction of oral debate by the revolutionary sweep 
of two simple devices, would be far from destroying the power of 
speech in other ways. The influence exerted by conversation in the 
small scale, and by oratory in the g^reat, would still be exercised. 
While the conferences in private society, and the addresses at public 
meetings, would continue and perhaps be increased in importance^ 
there would be a much greater activity of sectional discussion than at 
present; in fact, the sectional deliberations, preparatory to motions in 
the House, would become an organized institution. A certain number 
of apartments would be set aside for the use of the different sections ; and 
the meetings would rise into public importance, and have their record 
in the public press. The speaking that now protracts the sittings of the 
House would be transferred to these; even the highest oratory would 
not disdain to shine where the reward of publicity would still be reaped. 
As no man would be allowed to engage the attention of the House 
without a following, it would be in the sections, in addition to private 
society, that new opinions would have to be ventilated, and the first 
converts gained. 

Among the innovations that are justified by the principle of avoid- 
ing at all points hurried decisions, there is nothing that would appear 
more defensible than to give an interval between the close of a debate 
and the taking of the vote. I apprehend that the chief and only 
reason why this has never been thought of is that most bodies have to 
finish a mass of current business at one sitting. In assemblies that 
meet day after day, the Votes on all concluded debates could be post- 
poned till next day; giving a deliberative interval in private that might 
improve, and could not deteriorate, the chances of a good decision, 
Let us imagine that, in the House of Commons, for example, the first 
hour at each meeting should be occupied with the divisions growing^ 
out of the previous day's debates. The consequences would be enor- 
mous, but would any of them be bad ? The hollowness of the oral 
debate as a means of persuasion would doubtless receive a blasting 
exposure; many would come up tovote, few would remain to listen lo 
speeches. The greater number of those that cared to know what was 
said would rest satisfied with the reports in the morning papers. 

We need to take account of the fact that even greater moderation in 
speeches would not entirely overcome the real difficulty — the quantity 
of business thrown upon our legislative bodies. If there were less laHc 
upon burning questions there would be more attention given to unob- 
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trusive matters at present almost new. The mere quantity of work 
is too great for any assembly to do well. If this quantity cannot be 
lessened — and I don't see how it can — there are still the six competing 
vehicles at old Temple Bar; for which ca'se !t might be suggested to 
send half of them down to the Thames Embankment. The single 
legislative rail is crowded, and the only device equal to the occasion 
is to remove some of the traffic to other rails. Let a larger part of 
the speaking be got rid of, or else be transferred to some different 
arena. Or, in addition to the committees, other bodies might be 
constituted for the maturing of measures, according to Mill's plan of 
committees. 

I regard as unassailable Lord Sherbrooke's position that every delib- 
erative body must possess the entire control of its own procedure, 
even to the point of saying how much speaking it will allow on ea6h 
topic. The rough-and-ready method of coughing down a superfluous 
speaker is perfectly constitutional, because absolutely necessary. If a 
, more refined method of curtailing debates could be devised, without 
bringing in other evils, it should be welcomed. The forcible shutting 
of any one's mouth will always tend to irritate, and it is impossible by 
any plan to prevent a minority from clogging the wheels of business. 
The freedom of print seems to me one good safety-valve for iacon- 
tinent speech-makers: it allows them an equal privilege with their fel- 
lows, and yet does. not waste legislative time. 

I remember hearing some time ago that our Chancellor of the 
Ex<:hequer was induced, on the suggestion of the Times, to put into 
print and circulate to the House beforehand the figures and tables con- 
nected vvith his financial statement. I could not help remarking, why 
might the Chancellor not circulate, in the same fashion, the whole state • 
inent, down to the point of the declaration of th« new taxes? It would 
save the House at least an hour and a half, while not a third of that 
time would be required to read the printed statement. I believe the 
first thing that would occur to anv one hearing this suggestion would 
be — *• So the Chancellor might, but the same reason would apply to 
the movers of bills, and to all other business as well." 

Our English Parliamentary system having been matured by centuries 
of experience, has come to be a model of imitation for other countries 
just entering upon representative government. But the imitation, if 
too literal, will not be found to work. Our system supposes a large 
gentry, staying half the year in London for pure pleasure, to which we 
may add the rich men of business resident there. A sufficient number 
of these classes might at any time be got to make up the House of 
Commons, and the majority being composed of such, the ways of the 
House are regulated accordingly Daily constant attendance, if neces- 
sary, s^nd readiness to respond to the v/hip, at a short notice, are 
assumed as coisting nothing. But in other countries the case is not 
the same. In the Italian Chamber 1 found professors of the University 
of Turin who still kept up their class-work, and made journeys to 
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the king thereof at first showed them kindness, but as the boy grew 
pp the tyrant became jealous of him, and sought the ruin of both, and 
the young lad, to save his mother, promised him a gift, which should 
render its possessor invincible in war — the head of the terrible Medusa, 
whose hair had been changed into serpents by Hades in despite, and 
whose mere look turned the gazer to stone. Then the gods bad com- 
passion on the lad, and equipped him for the enterprise, and Hermes 
lent him bis sword Harp6 and his winged sandals, and Athena gave 
htm a buckler shining as glass. And Perseus set forth on his flight 
in search of the Gorgons, beyond the western ocean into the Libyan 
desert, and there he found the three dreadful sisters, lying sound asleep 
on the sand, and the serpernts were asleep also. And everywhere he 
saw men and wild beasts who had been turned to stone by the sighi 
of Medusa. But looking only at the refleciion in the shield which he 
hore in his left hand, he drew near and smote ofif the head and its 
snaky locks with one blow of Harp6, and before the remaining sisters 
could seize him with their iron claws, cutting the air with hissing wings, 
he flew away. 

Carried by the fitful winds, he was borne now here, now there, like 
a Tvatery cloud. What seas, what lands did he not see beneath him 
from on high, borne on his waving wings! ** Three times he saw the 
cold Bear stars, three times the arms of the Crab." The vivid imag 
ination of the old Greek had almost prefigured the experiences of a 
balloon. ** Nations innumerable being left behind and below, he 
beheads the people of the Ethiopians," where the beautiful Andromeda 
had just been bound naked, in the midst of the sea, to a rock, there 
to be devoured by a monster, that the wrath of Poseidon might be 
appeased against her mother, Cassiope. who had dared to compare 
herself to the Nereids, his daughters. And when Perseus saw her he 
was astonished and struck with her beauty, and almost forgot to move 
his wings in the air. Her mournful father and imprudent mother are 
there, but can giye no help. Then said the stranger, '* 1, the con- 
queroj of the Gorgon, who have dared to come on waving wings, will 
deliver her; but, if preserved by my valor, she shall be mine/' Then 
spurning the earth he rose high into the clouds, and his shadow was 
seen on the sea, upon which the monster, who, as a ship with a beak 
fk^ed in its prow, came on swiftly, vented its fury. Then the hero, 
descending, thrust Harp6 to the hilt into its right shoulder, so that ii 
roared aloud. After a great deal of biting and fighting, the beast is 
at length slain. Perseus carries away his lady-love, picks up his 
mother, turning the wicked king and his gfuests to stone, by the sight 
of the Gorgon, then, returning to Argos, he regains his patrimony, 
killing his grandfather by mistake incidentally. After which he 
presents Athena with the Medusa's head, which she wears to this day 
oo her shield, and honestly restores .Harp6 to its master, which 
probably greatly surprised the god of theft. 

The honored swords of the heroes of the Trojan War are many; 
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How these mighty weapons were forged is thus told in the Edda 
concerning the sword Mimung ("considered falsely the same as Bal- 
mung"). Mimer or Meming, greatest of the great northern smiths, 
was challenged by another of his craft, one Amilias, who boasted that 
be had made a suit of armor which no sword could dint, and vvas 
therefore himself first of the smith kind* Mimer immediately set to 
work to prepare a sword (the competitive contest between the engines 
of offense and defense was, it thus appears, even then beginning'). 
When it was ready, he, *' in the presence of the king," cut asunder 
"a thread of wool floating on the water." This was good, but still 
the master was unsatisfied. He then sawed the blade in pieces, welded 
it in a red-hot fire three days, " tempered it with milk and oatmeal," 
and brought forth a sword * * that severed a ball of wool floating on the 
water.' Bat the great man was not even yet content: he returned to 
his smithy, and by cunning ways which he told to no one, worked for 
seven weeks, when Mimung was produced, "which split asunder a 
whole floating pack of wool." * 

And now the trial began. Amilias, confident in the impenetrability 
of his good armor- places, sat down " on a bench before assembled 
thousands," and arrogantly bade Meming strike at him. Meming, of 
course, hit his very stoutest blow, when Amilias observed that there 
was a strange feeling of cold iron is his inwards. "Shake thyself," 
said Meming. The luckless wight did so, and fell in two halves, 
being cleft through from collar to haunch, "never mor^ to swing 
iiainmer in this world." This sword was called by its aqthor Mimung 
after himself, as being in a manner "his own son." 

In the " Niebelungen," indeed — the old German epic "discovered 
after six centuries of neglect,'* says Mr. Carlyle— both sword and 
iiero are a step lower in dignity. Here the " sword of Niebelungen," 
the "good sword Balmung," iorms part of the great Niebelungen 
lioard or treasure, hidden in a cavern under the mountains of 
Niederiand. There is a mystery about the sword; it inspires awe 
and fear, but it is not said to come from the gods; "dwarfs" are 
the most honorable makers hinted at. The great Siegfried (the 
Sigurd of the Scandinavian edition of the story which is found in 
the aid Ekida) has bathed, in the blood of the dragon whom he 
slew, and is invulnerable except where a lime leaf alighting on 
a spot between his shoulders left one point undefended. His 
wife Kriemhild, in an excess of loving care, divulges the dangerous 
secret to an enemy in the guise of a friend — Hagen, a great chief — 
hege to her king brother. She entreats him to guard her husband 
daring a solemn hunting which is to t?ke place, and at Hagen's 
wicked suggestion she sews a cross on her husband's dress over the 
vulnerable spot. Hagen traitorously stabs him from behind and 
carries off the mighty Balmung. He afterwards gets possession of the 

• See Sajddur«{eav ia *' The^TalisoiaD." 
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and began to weep," '■ I think thai Hagen 
iibserves the old bard, drj-kly. Kriembild 
warriors and lieges to slay him : tbey ace 
t aman and their guest, and again and again 

but one after another the chiefs and corn- 
remaining take refuge in the HalJ. to which 
sweet il would have been to die Rgbling iri 
igen is overpowered and brought hound to 
ng him to death she demands the secret of 

"No one knows ita whereabotiis now but 
nan of hell; it shall be lost and hitlden from 
" But 1 have still its sword! h was thai 
ved ; he wore it when last 1 saw him ; my 
om bis loss than from all my other woes [" 
iwing it from its scabbard, she raised it with 

head of Hagen. 

iant hero who ever rushed into battle should 

f a woman !" mourns the virago's husband 

But vengeance is again ready ; the Queen 

y the sword, and the barbarous tragedy of 

with the death of all concerned, 
new order of things when saints, magicians, 
ntatives of the good and evil spirit^ take 

England, whose character Gibbon haa 
lus George of Cappadocia." an " Arian biS' 
is offense), survives this evil reputation (if 
p are really one), aod seems likely to do so, 

and defender of the faith. His "trusty 
ways " went in lo the hilt." is a prominent 
. He is one of the Seven Champions -of 
th on their (ravels in search, of .adventures. 
lit<i othjer bik in a liroad plain where seven 
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several ways met by a brazen pillar." After matfy months of travel 
by sea and land he reached Egypt, ** which he found greatly annoyed 
by a most terrible and dangerous dragon ranging up and down," who, 
unless he has a virgin to devour every day, *' emits such a pestiferous 
stench as causes a plague." The king's daughter, "the most amiable 
and beautiful virgin that eyes ever beheld, arrayed in a pure white 
Arabian silk," is going *'to the place of dea'h accompanied by many 
^age modest matrons." St. George is told that any knight who can 
^ave the princess shall have her in marriage, and though, as in the 
case of Perseus, this sort of bargain considerably detracts from the 
chivalry of his action, he resolves to tackle " the fell beast," who was 
fifty feet long and spit fire, " while his bra2en throat sent forth sounds 
more terrible than thunder." The encounter is, of course, terrific, 
and the cutting and slashing, the blood and the wounds, go On for a 
couple of pages. St. George, at last, "hardly beset, took refuge 
under an orange-tree, whose rare virtue is that no venomous beast 
can live beneath it." As soon as his courage revived, he "smote the 
burning dragon under his yellow burnished belly, beneath the wing, 
where it was tender, and without scale. His good sword Ascalon, 
with an easy passage, went to the very hilt through the dragon's liver 
and heart, and his vital spirit yielded to the conquering sword." The 
•* chaotic brood of fire-drakes, giants, a d malicious turbaned Turks," 
as Mr. Carlyle calls them, come apparently into the programme of all 
the stories of saints as a matter of course. 

We are now in the full swing of the romances of the Middle Ages, 
the "Launcelot du Lac," the "Morte d* Arthur," the "Tales of the 
Round Table," whereof the German poem of Percival consists of 
nearly 25,000 lines, and that of Tristan of 23,000 ; a terrible instance 
is mentioned of 60,000 more or less! The English editions chiefly 
survive in the prose form, always much later than those in verse. 
The early manner of recounting wonderful deeds and stories of great 
men is always, of course, in" rhythm or rhyme, as being more easy to 
remember, and often alliterative. These poems were chanted by the 
scalds, gleemen, bards, and mjnstrels in the north, and the jongleurs, 
diseurs, troubadours, and chant^res, by whatever names they were 
called, in the south. 

In the twelfth and thirteenth ceuturies, as the habit of reading be- 
came more common in the world, these stories were turned into prose 
romances, and in many cases the original ballads and poems have been 
entirely lost. Two great cycles are to be traced. That of the 
"Round Table," arki the Carlovingian romances. In both these 
series the sword bears an important part, and may be said to be one 
of the ^personages of each drama. The story of Arthur has received 
a fresh lease of interest from the new poet laureate of the "Round 
Table." It has gained in vivid and gorgeous imagery, but the 
sim"t)licity of the old " Morte d' Arthur," translated by Sir Thomas 
Mafcry, has a great charm. This is "how Arthur, by the: mean of 
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his sword o( ihe Lady of !he Lake" : " They 
fair water and broad, and in the midst o"f the 
of an srm, clothed In white eamit-, that held A 
d, and a. damefl going iipon the lake, of tvhoiu 
the Bwora." This the Lady of the Lake gives 
1 hs would grant heraboon, "what she would, 
nd wheie she chose," a somewhat wide engage- 
Story, after the final battle near Selisbury has 
Arthur, wounded sorely unto death, commanded 
I, the bold Sir Bedeviie, to take EKcahbur and 
er, "And behold, when he saw Ihot noble 
id haft all of precioue stones, he could not find 
I it under a tree ; and when he came to the king 
what had he seen, and Bedevire answered, 
:9 and winds.' 'That was untruly said,' 
■o and do my cornmand, os thou art to mc lief 
but throw it in.' And Sir Bedevire went, and 
I and shame to throw away that noblp sword, and 
d. And once more the king asked him what had 
d again, ' Nothing but the waters wapanil waves 
id untrue," said King Arthur, ' ihou has betrayed 
Id wend thai thou that hast been to me so lief 
ned a noble knight, wouldst betray me for the 
! But now go again lightly, for ihy long 
in great jeopardy. And but thou do now as I 
;e thee I will slay thee with mine own hand.' 
ok the sword, and went to the water's side and 
he might ; and there came a hand above the 
caught it, and so shook it thrice and brandished. 
Then the king bade him carry him to ihe lake, 
n his back and so went with him to that water- 
:e hoved even fast by the bank, with many fair 
id black hoods, and there received him three 
ourning, and alt wept and shrieked when they 
Now. put me In the barge,' said he, and in one 
s head. And so then they rowed from the land. 
: cried, ' Ah, my lord Arthur, what shall become 
jm me and leave me here alone among my 
thyself,' said the king, 'and do ns v:e\] as ihou 
trust for to trust in. and if thou hear never more 
ml, for I will into the Vale of Avilion. there lo 
us wound :' and so they rowed away from the 

more. Yet some say that King Arthur is not 

1 come again, and that he shall win the Holy 

oems are considered by Fauriel, in his "Eoopt* 
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Chevaleresque du Moyene Age,** to be much the same in date as the 
Arthurian cycle. How important the effect of their recitation was 
considered appears in the story of the minstrel Taillefer, riding before 
'• William, Duke of Normandy," into the battle of Hastings, chanting 
the Chanson de Roland, tossing his sword in the air as he rushed on 
the English axes, and dying in the act. 

Taillefer, qui moult bien chantait, 
Sur un cheval qui tost ^llait, 
Devant ie Due allait chantant, 
De Karlemagne et de Rolant, 
Et d 'Olivier et des vassals. 
Qui moururent en Roncevals. 

is the account given in the '* Roman du Rou,'* 

The Charlemagne (not of history but romance) was a very great 
man I ** twenty feet high, as the Latins said," of "strength as greats 
and stern aspect, with black hair and a ruddy countenance." Hts 
sword was called ** Joyeuse," and with it on one occasion he rushed 
into the midst of the Saracens, forced his way to their standard, 
cutting in two the long and massive spear which sustained it, and 
cleaving the skull of the ferocious Ibramin, King of Seville ; 8,000 
Saracens were slain before night. After the death of Charles the 
Great, Joyeuse was buried with him ; andOlho HI., when he opened 
the grave at Aix in looi, is declared to have found him *' sitting on a 
golden throne, in his imperial robes, his sword by his side, ready to 
come to life once more." This was the belief concerning most of the 
great popular heroes of that period. They were too living in the 
memory of the nations for their deaths to be supposed permanently 
possible — they had only retired for a time, as it were, and would cer- 
tainly return to redress all grievances. 

The sword of Charlemagne's great champion Roland, the hero of 
the •* Orlando •Furioso," *'once," we are told by Ariosto, 'belonged 
to Hector," and was called Durindana.* She is the object of almost 
as much ardent devotion, and the cause of as much desperate fighting, 
as any other of the heroines, and is always mentioned by name, with 
epithets qualifying her as " the noble," " the true," " the brave." 

Among other feats the hero, by her means, as is well known, cut 
his way straight through the mountains into Spain, the mighty gap in 
the rocks, called the **Br6che de Roland," still remaining to show the 



» A modem French poet t>uts into the mouth of a troubadour of the time of 
Charlemagne the idea of the living soul in the sword. 

Durendal a conquis VEspagne, 

ioycuse a dompt^ le Lombard, 
)eux glaives ..... 

Dont les lames d'un divin flot furcnt tremp^s, 
Soeurs jumelles de gloire, heroines d'acier, 
En qui vivait du fer I'arae mysttfrieuse.— Ztf yJ/Zr dt Roland, 
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truth of the story. The farewell of Roland to his beloved sword, 
when dying* after the fatal battle of Roncevalles, is thus given by an 
old French chronicle in a prose passage full of pathos : 

Twenty thousand Christians had been exterminated by the infidel: 
and only a hundred heroes were left. These Roland rallied to the 
sound of his famous ivory horn, threw himself once more on the 
Saracens, and slew a great multitude, including the king. But one by 
one his companions dropped off dead, and Roland at length, left 
almost alone, out of breath with having fought so long, bruised by 
blows from stones, and wounded by four lance- thrusts, turned his « 
horse aside, grieving over the death of so many Christians and valiant 
men. And he made his way through the forest to the fopt of the 
mountains of Cezdre. There he got off his horse, and threw himself 
under a tree by a great mass of rock, in the midst of a meadow of fair 
grass, above the valley of Roncevalles. He had by his side Durendal, 
his good sword— marvelously fashioned, marvelously bright and 
sharp, was she. He drew her from her scabbard, and, looking at her, 
he began to weep and to say, "Oh, my good, oh, my beautiful, my 
beloved sword, into what hands wilt thou fall? Who will be thy 
master ? Oh, truly may he who finds thee say he is in luck. He need 
not fear his enemies in battle, for the smallest of the wounds thou 
makest is mortal! Oh, what pity 'twere if thou shouldest come to the 
hands of a man not valiant, but what worse mishap if thoji shouldest 
fall into the hands of a Saracen!" And thereupon the fear came upon 
him that Durendal might be found by some infidel, and he strove to 
break her before he died. He struck three times with her on the rock 
beside him, and the rock was rent from the crown to the foot, but the 
sword was not. broken. He then blew his horn, hoping that some 
friend might hear and come to his help, to whom he might give the 
sword, but there was no answer; and again he blew so loud that the' 
horn* burst. This episode of the weakness of the strong man and the 
forlorn condition of the hero seems to have been a very favorite one 
with the chroniclers and jongleurs ; it js repeated again and again in 
different forms in several of the poems of very early date, given by 
Fauriel. 

The poems go on to tell how the blast was heard distinctly in the 
army of Charlemagne, who was troubled, and sought to return to 
assist his nephew, but the traitor Ganelon persuaded him that it was 
only Roland hunting in the forest. At length, however, the sound 
brought tip the only two Paladins still left alive. Sir Baldwin and Sir 



* Oh for a blast of that dread horn, 
On Fontarabian echoes borne, 

That to King^ Gharles did come ' 
When Rowland brave, and Olivier, 
And every Paladin and Peer, 

On Roncevalles died l—MarmUn, 
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Terry, who were wandering on the mountains. Roland, parched 
with thirst from his wounds, entreated Ihem for water, and they went 
hither and thither in vain seeking it. Meantime a Saracen, coming 
by chance to the spot where the hero lay, seized Durendal, and t- trove 
to carry her off ; but the dying Roland, suddenly starting up, wrenched 
the sword from his hand, killed him with it at one blow, and fainted. 
He recovered sufficiently, however, on the return of his friends, to 
make a very long prayer in verse, after which " his soul was immedi- 
ately carried up to heaven by a troop of angels. " Charlemagne, when 
he heard the bad news, returned on his steps to revenge the death of 
his nephew and of the twelve Paladins. At his prayer the sun's 
course was stopped in heaven, ** as it was for Joshua," to enable him 
to finish the battle. of Saragossa comfortably, "and 60,000 Saracens 
were slain on the field," adds the chronicler complacently. But the 
heroine Durendal, v/ho by some mishap had after all fallen into the 
hands of the infidel, seems to have been lost forever, which is perhaps 
the reason that the race of Rolands is now extinct. 

The Saracen* continued to fulfill the part of scarecrow for very 
long. One of the most popular stories in England, which still exists 
in the folk-lore of the New Forest, was that of Bevis of Hampton, 
Earl (that'is) of Southampton, who is perpetually engaged with them. 
He has for his love Josyan, daughter of a Saracen king, to whose 
court he has been carried as a slave at seven years old, when he is 
already strong enough to knock down two men with cudgels. 

Josyan *' is the fairest thing on live," '*so bright of view.'* 

Then gave him this fair may (maid), 
A good sword that hight Morglay, 
There was no better under the sun. 
Many a land therewith was won 
She gave him sithence such a steed, 
The best ever on ground yede, 
Full well I can his name tell, 
Men called him ArundeL 

Mounted on this horse and armed with this sword, he killed the 
inevitable "drake," or dragon, which crops up in every hero's career, 
after a terrific encounter, wherein Morglay cuts off five feet of the 
scaly tail, which had sorely tormented the Icnight during the struggle. 
Both in the accounts of the saints and the knights, the great sameness 
of the incidents seems to show a sort of ideal to which each must 
conform; there is always a dragon of some kind to slay, a damsel to 
win, and a score or two of giants to master; and "twelve com- 
panions" are very usual. The recital of his exploits against the infidel 



* The old Chroniclers either used the word simply as meaning Pagan, "mis- 
creant," or confounded all times arid places mo^t gallantly. Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth calls Gormund, a Danish king defeated and baptized by Alfred, " King of 
the Africans ;*' and in the spurious laws of Edward the Confessor it is mentioned 
that ** King Arthur defeated the Saracens.' • ? Two African Saracen kings invaded 
lireUuid," says another authority. ^ 
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rivale giant, Ascapart, i^ exceedingly \onK 
vhen he is happily married (a Josyan one is 
t tiand, when suddenly we find him retnru- 
1 friend who has been wronged by '"King 
PlHiiey (most prosaic of ballle-grounds), he 
cs with only twelve kni^ts to the king at ' 
justice. Edgar will give no answer, and 
s abode "in an inn," hears a proclamation 
rricade every street and seize him alive ot 
d by the kings steward with agr^at troop 

• buodrcd he eitvr t9 ground ; 

I " Goose Lane" (he twelve companions are 
ed. however, he ti^hls his way alone to the 
the City of London, where he is beset by 

mounted on Arundel, and armed with the 
he felled, many he slew." The horse, who 
ise. kicked and bit, and kept his assailants 
i master cut off the heads of alt who were 
the crowd behind within reach of the dread- 
it, however, 6rea.t pan of the day and tiic 
;h not wounded, was nearly worn out, and 
idel stood motionless, bathed to his feUocks 

by dead bodies. The day dawned, and ho 
ioner by a burgher well armed and mounted, 
n Sir Guy, " bearing in his hand the swprd 
' hearing of his danger, hurry up from Put- 
thousand knights, after which [he fight ia 



'ere slain (a favorite number ii 
tied Edgar makes all right by giving his 
Sir Guy. Then all ends comfortably and 
except for the sixty thousand men, more or 
Dt worth talking about, except as lestifyinf; 
s and great people. 

" says Selden solemnly, "is kept as a relic 
ually in length as it is worn now, but as that 
Inster Abbey." 

□ purely historical personages, although the 
lierit all the qualities of a true kuight oj 
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romance^ and his sword Tizona may almost rank with that of Roland 
for the manner and fame of its exploits. With her he swore to kill 
himself if ever she were overcome by his fault or cowardice. She 
was won after this fashion, as given in the Chronicle of the Cid, the 
. original of which is believed to belong to the end of the thirteenth 
century; though the present form is probably a century later in date. 
The translation by Southey was compiled by him from such editions 
and MSS. as he thought most trustworthy. 

Having won five-and-twenty pitched battles and many cities from 
the Moors, among others the right noble city of Valencia, the Cid . 
determined to dwell there, and he sent for Dona Ximena, his wife, 
and her two daughters from the monastery where they were. And 
going forth on his horse Bavieca, whom he rode for the first lime, 
three leagues to greet them, who can tell the joy that was made at 
their meeting? Hear what he said who was born in happy hour: 
*' You, dear and honored wife, and you, my daughters, my heart and 
soul, enter with me into Valencia; this is the inheritance I have won 
for you. . . . ." The winter is past, and March is coming in, when 
tidings came to the Cid from beyond sea that King Yusef, who dwelt 
in Morocco, was coming to lay siege to the town with 50.000 men. 
And he stored it well with food and needful things. And one day the 
Cid took Ximena by the hand and her daughters, and made them go 
up upon the highest tower of the Alcazar, and they looked towards 
the sea and saw the great power of the Moors, and how they drew 
near, beating their tambours and with great uproar. And Ximena's 
heart failed her, and she asked the Cid if peradventure God would 
deliver them from these enemies. 

** Fear not, honored woman,'* said he; "you shall see me fight, by 
the help of God and holy Mary Mother; my heart kindles because ye 
are here. The more Moors the more glory" (which words passed into 
a proverb). The tambours sounded now a great alarum, and the sun 
was shining. "Cheer up," said my Cid, "this is a glorious day.'* 
But Ximena was seized with such fear as if her heart would have 
broken. Then the good Cid Campeador stroked his beard and said, 
•* Before fifteen days are over, if it please God, the tambours shall 
sound only at your bidding.'* 

- The battle begins. "Great was the slaying and smiting in a short 
time.*' The Moors were so great a number that they were in the 
hour of overcoming the Christians, but the Cid encouraged them with 
a loud voice,' shouting, " God and Santiago!" And the Moors were 
dismayed and began"to fly. The Bishop Don Hieronymo, that per- 
fect one with the shaven crown, he had his fill in that battle, fighting 
with both hands. And the Cid made such mortality among them 
that the blood ran from his wrist to his elbow. " Great pleasure had 
he in his horse Bavieca that day, to find himself so well mopnted, and 
he came up with King Yusef and smote him three times, but the king 
escaped from under the sword, and being, on a fleet horse could not 
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. in order lo do honor to the Cam- 
irriage to the two Infantes of Carrion, 
Lim before the king, and did homage as 
ans Tizona, and Colada his second 

e did ihey sojourn in Valencia in peace 
lo pass a misadventure, and they fell 
: was no fault. A tame lion belong- 
5nd the [nfantes ran from it with great 
i, fell antong the wine lees; and " you 
ide. but my Cid forbade the laughter." 
br^e against him, determined to 
hteis. And firstly they declared that it 
rrion (lit name for such nifSans) and 
"My sons," answered the Cid, "I 
when ye lake away my daughters ye 
;verlheless, tt is fitting that ye do as ye 
mis^vings, for, said she, "These our 
alse at heart." But the Cid nas dis- 
greatly, and he would not believe it, 

nd mules, and much trcasnre given by 
ey crossed the Douro by a lord, and, 
lidst of an oak forest, encamped. The 
were thick and lofty, and there were 
r!y in the morning they ordered the 
i laden, and sent on all their company. 
nantles and garments from off their 

their heads, and beat them with the 
{ them wiih their spurs. And the 
'id) said, " Don Diego and Don Fer- 

and of sharp edge— the one is caHed 
ui off our heads, but do not do us this 

hearkened not. At length, leaving 
n birds and the beasts of the forest, 
en their manties and other garments. 

ho had been sent by the Cid to vratch 
t and suspected 'mischief, and turned 
iTid rode t^k secrctely; and he found 
ying senseless, and with much ado. 
: carried them on his horse wounded 
t of ihe forest, and after a lime got 
he went to tell their father of the mis. 
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The Cid, enraged, appeals to King Alfonso, who summons ^ Cortes 
in Toledo. '*Only two have I held since I was king, and now this 
third for the love of the Cid, that he may demand justice against the 
Infantes, for the wrong that we know." My Cid, accompanied by his 
knights, came and took his seat on an ivory chair which he had sent 
on before; **he had won it in Valencia; itiad belonged to the kings 
thereof. And he was stroking his beard, which was a way of his 
when he was angry/' ** A red skin with points of gold my Cid 
always wore, over a shirt as white as the sun, a coif of scarlet, and 
his long beard (which no man had ever dared to touch) was bound 
with a cord " for sorrow. 

He is desired to tell his grievance to the Cortes, and he rose and 
said, *' Sir, there is no reason for making long speeches, and taking up 
time. I demand of the Infantes two swords which 1 gave into their 
k^ping. The one is Colada and the other Tizona. I won them like 
a man. When they left my daughters in the oak forest, they chose 
to have nothing to do with me; let them give back the swords, since 
they are no longer my sons-in-law." 

And the Alcaldes took counsel, and judged that they should be 
restored. So they brought Colada and Tizona, and the king drew 
the swords, and the whole court shone with their brightness; their 
hilts were of solid gold, all the good men of the Cortes marveled at 
them. And the Cid rose and received them, and kissed the king's 
hand, and went back to his ivory seat. And he took the swords ia 
his hand and looked at them ; they could not change them, for the Cid 
knew them well; and his whole frame rejoiced, and he smiled from 
his heart. And he laid them on his lap and said, ** Ah, my swords 
Colada and Tizona, truly may I say of you that you art the best 
swords in Spain, and I won you — for I did not get you either by buy- 
ing or by barter. I gave you in keeping to the Infantes of Carrion, 
that they might do honor to my daughters with you. But ye were 
not for them! They kept you hungry, and did not feed you with 
. flesh as ye are wont to be fed. Well is it for you that ye have 
escaped that thraldom, and are come again to my hands, and happy 
man am I to recover you!" 

The Infantes are in hopes that this sacrifice may put an end to the 
matter, but the Cid next asks for all the great treasure which he had 
given with his daughters; and the court (which seems to have pos- 
sessed great authority with princes and people alike) condemns them 
to make restitution of this also. 

Then, finally, with rising wrath, the old lion, who seems all this 
time to have been lashing his tail, now demands vengeance on the 
traitors who had dishonored him and his children, ** committing 
offense against God and the faith, and the truth they had vowed to 
their wives — dogs and traitors. If you and your Cortes will not right 
me, I will take it on myself, and will take theni by the throat and 
drag them to Valencia prisoners, and feed them there with the food^ 
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they deserve." And Ihe king was wroth at his tone, and the Infantes, 
;, who have not yet dared to speak, begin 
the whole Corles is in an uproar ; swords 
ts given, and threats of " pulling beards," 
around. At lenRlh, with much difBcuUy, 
while he goes apart with the Alcaides into 
come forlh, they give sentence that the 
.nd fosterer, shall do battle with three of Ihe 
V. But the Infantes require three weeks to 
their entreaty, "with ih-: pleasure of the 
lay, and they returned home, 
ng that they would not appear, followed 
;y and a great company had come together, 
ampions of the Cid before the battle, if by 
cause, but they stood in fear of the kin;;. 
>f his favor, lo command thai the swords 
1 not be used in that combat. Bui King 
atde must take the best arms he could, and, 
1 that any who began a tumult should be 

laced theit helmets, and put shield on arm 
1 Ferrando fought with Pero, and he and 

horse's heels at the Tirst onset, but he 
his sword nnd went at him; but when he 

before he received a blow from it, hecried 
self conquered. And Manin fought with 
ike their lances on each other; and then 
he brightness of which flashed over the whole 
19 sword, and he dealt the Infante a back- 
d off the crown of his helmet and the hair 
Iso. This stroke dealt he with the precious 

dismayed, turned his horse and fled; and 

dealt him another blow with the fiat side 
I lo cry aloud, " Great God, help me and 
I" And then he rode away as fast as he 
him from the lists crying, ' ' Get out, Don 
led, and the Infantes were declared notori- 
lee never held up its head from that day; 
Cid made two far more honorable marriages 
)n and Navarre. 

3 her appearance in the last scene of this 
When the Cid sickened unto death, in 
'car of hia age, he heard that King Bucar, 

return and avenge his defeat, with seven- 
[hty power of Moors, stirring up the whole 
sipgc Valencia. Lying on his bed alone in 
ising how he might withstand their coning, 
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when at midnight there came a great light and a great odor, nmrvel- 
ously sweet, and the likeness of an old man with, keys in his hand 
And he said, ** I am St. Peter, the Prince of the Apostles. I come to 
warn thee that in thirty days thou must leave this world; .... but 
God will show favor to thee, that thy people shall discomfit King 
Bucar ; and thou, being dead, shall win this battle for the honor of 
thy body, by the help of St. lago, whom God shall send to the busi- 
ness." 

And the next morning the Cid called to him his chief men and his 
wife. Dona Ximena, and said, ** I am to depart from amongst you in 
thirty days, and how can you defend Valencia against so great a 
power ? I will tell you hereafter, before my death, how ye shall do." 
And, the day before he died, he commanded them, ** Let my body 
first be purified and anointed, and saddle my horse Bavieca, and 
arm him well, and fasten me securely to the saddle, and that on the 
horse, and fasten my sword Tizona in my liand, and let there be no 
lamentation made, that none may know that I am dead. And then 
shall ye go into Castile with all the people;" whilst the army would 
contmue meanwhile fighting with the great array of Moors which 
which must by that time have landed. 

And on the third day after his death, King Bucar and his host 
arrived in the port of Valencia; and by the twelfth day. everything 
being prepared for the battle, the Cid^s people got togetlier all their 
goods, so that they left nothing of price in the city, but only empty 
houses ; and at midnight they took the body of the Cid, as he had 
commanded, and set it on the horse Bavieca; and it was clad irt a 
surcoat of parchment, painted cunningly so that it looked like armor, 
and two boards were fitted to the body and fastened to the saddle : 
his shield was hung> round his neck, and the sword Tizonain his hand, 
and they raised his arm and fastened it up so subtilely, that it was a 
marvel how upright he held the sword, so that he seemed as if he were 
alive. And the Bishop Hieronymo led the horse. on one side, and his 
squire on the other, and a hundred chose« knights, and behind them 
Dona Ximena and her company, and six hundred knights in the rear; 
and ail went so silently that it seemed there were only a score. 

And meantime the host, being set in order, fell upon the Moors, 
and the onset was so sudden that they drove great part into the sea ; 
and King Bucar and his kings were astonished, and it seemed to them 
that they saw 70,000 knights of the Christians, and before them a 
knight of great stature on a white horse, with a bloody cross; and of 
the thirty kings twenty-and-tvyo were slain, and the army discomfited 
for the time and kept at bay. 

And thus there was a pause in the fighting, when by night the Cid's 
host took the way to Castile, joining those that had gone before. And- 
the Moors of the suburbs, and of the army, after waiting a day and 
night, marveling at the silence of the town, went in and found that 
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It wai empty, tnd they came each to his -house which bad been bii 
before the Cid won Ibe place. 

Meantime the King Alfonso had come forth lo meet the body of thA 
' Cid. near Cardena, and lo do it honor; and seeing that it was yet 
had been still alive, behold. Dona Ximena 
: laid in a colBn. And King Alfonso held 
jod, and he sent for the ivory chair from 
on the light of the altar, and the body in it, 
hand Tiiona in its scabbard, and Ibe strings 
And it remained there teivyearsi and when 
ther good ones were put upon it. 
;ry year lo make a great festival on the day 
the seventh anniversary a great multitude 
•TS and Jews came lo see Ibc strange man- 

■i the abbot to make n right noble sermon lo 
le multitude was so great Ihey went out into 
monastery, and he preached lo them Ihcre; 
in the church looking at the Cid, how nobly 
1 fair and comely, and his beard in such 
in its scabbard; and nhen the Jew perceived 
within himself, "This is the body of that 
hey say no man in the world ever took by 
1 will take him by Ihe beard now, and see 
but before his hand could reach il, God 
■ to be done, and Ihe Cid let go the strings 
d on his sword Tizona, and drew it a full 
labbard. And the Jew swooned for great 
all returned and looked on the Cid, and saw 
)f his sword, and that he had drawn it forth 
because of this great miracle the Jew wgs 
the monastery doing service lo the body of 
1. After this the body was placed in a vault, 
nd upon Ihe walls was thus written: 

s.ofwhnmtweo'lj-and-lwoiiiedini'beljelil, Btf'lre 
horaebaclc, aflcr I waa dtad, btirg Ihe tivciily-and- 
m he who won Ihe swords CnUdi and Tiiona. Oud 



'a. sword of full ancient make, only a cross 
e is graven ' Si, Si.' and on, the oUicr ' Ko, 
ud the other, "which was made in the era 
: year 1002 a.b. h was an heiiloom with 
descended from the Cid Ihe Caropeador's 
ow to be found ? 
vords wooklbe a long one in ilselt Tte 
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olii^^ Ambers of Scihde wefe learned in their sciencfe, and CQuld tell 
where every sword of renown was to be found at the present - day, 
thfbagh what hands it had passed, and all the vicissitudes it had 
endured. 

One of the chief of these was the renowned wieapon of SIvajee, not 
that presented to the Prince of Wales on his visit to India, by the 
Rajah of Kolapoor, the descendant of the Mahratta chief, and now 
lent to the South Kensington Museum, but a much more holy weapon, 
given to the great man by the Goddess of War herself, Bowannee. This 
is still preserved in a temple of its own at Satlara, where it receives 
divine honors (like the sword of Achilles), offerings of flowers and 
ghee (melted butter). By its aid Sivajee, the ** little mountain rat," 
as he Was at first contemptuously called by Aurungzebe, conquered 
from the Mohammedan Emperor and his tributaries a strip of terri- 
tory 200 miles in length, on the west coast of India, from near Bom- 
bay to below Goa. He was **a man of genius,"^an ■** extraordinary 
man," observes the historian of the Mahrattas, who raised the despised 

' Hindoo to sovereignty, withstanding the dreaded Moghul, and 
evidently believed himself in perfect good faith to be inspired. The 
old belief in the godlike origin of strength and ** cuniiing" continues 
supreme among his people, even in exploits of which the treachery as 
well as cruelty sound horrible iit Western ears. On one occasion find- 
ing himself not strong enough to cope with the Rajah of Beejapore in 
the open field, he lured his general, Afzool Khan, at the head of an 
ftrmy, into the fastnesses of his mountains by offers of submission and 
peace. A friendly interview was arranged between th^m at the foot 
of his hill fortress. Sivajee came down apparently unarmed, but 
halving hid in the pahn of his right hand a horrible contrivance of 
crooked steel blades called Wagnuck, * * tiger's claws \* and when 
Afzool Khan raised his arms for the usual embrace, he tore him to 
fleath, and then cut oflf his head with the divine sword Bowannee. 
The army was then surprised and cut to pieces. The whole perfprm- 

' imce, we are told, being directly inspired by the goddess. 

It is depressing to hear, when one would desire to approach this 
last representative of mythical swords with proper awe,^ that the holy 
.weapon having been shown as a great favor to a heretic and misbe- 
liever. Sir Bartle Frere, he distinctly saw ** Genova'' stamped upon it 

- in more places than one. It is a two-edged sword, what is commonly 
called an Andrew Ferrara, and mnst have been procured by the god 
dess (or by more prosaic means) from some European settlement near 
*— perhaps (joa, where the Portuguese were in the habit of bringing 
(Genoese and Damascus blades. 

Even at the present moment a strong feeling for particular \yeaporu?, 
which they dignify by expressive names, ascribing; to them almost sen 
-tteat qualities, such as the **groan-causer,'* is to bfe found among 
many savage tribes. The latest fetish-worship comes out (by what 
Mr. Tylor' would call **a survrvar;, when even Lord Punriavcn 
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found calling his ** favorite muzzlfe-loading rifle," " Twilight," after 
the approved heroic manner. 

But the great roll of mythical swords must not end with such a 
bathos. We will wind up With the weapon of Lancelot, the hero who 
of all others seems most to have taken hold of the hearts of the hearers 
and readers of the Middle Ages, sinning and sorrowing, conquering 
and sparing, winning all hearts and all battles — so human, with his 
great aspirations and his doleful shortcomings, and who ** makes a 
good end," as a holy hermit, in bitter expiation of his grievous crime 
against his friend and king. The sword, we are told — 

was of mickle might. 

It was y-cleped Aroundight, 

That was Lancelot's du lake, 

Therewith he slew the fire drake (dragon), 

The porael was of charbocle (carbuncle) stone, 

A better sword was never none, ^ 

Ne none shall till Doomesda'y, 

The romauns tillyth as I you say. 

The possession which the story of Lancelot had of the imagination 
of Europe appears in the many versions of the ** romauns," in verse 
and prose, in English and French, Proven9al and German, while the 
Italian edition is enshrined in the most pathetic passage in Dante, 
where Francesca di Rimini and her lover are reading "un giorno per 
diletto, di Lancilotto, come amor lo strinse." When they came to the 
passage — 

II desiato riso 

Esser baciato da cotanto araante, 

Ouesto, die da roe non fia mai diviso. 

La bocca mi baci6 tutto tremante — 



Quel giorno piil non legg«mmo avante. 



is all that is added. > 

At the end of the " Morte d'Arthur," Lancelot's character is thus 
given by his. friend Sir Bohort over the dead body: ** Ther thou lyest, 
that wert never matched of none earthly knight's hand. And thou 
wert the curtiest* knight that ever bare shield, and thou wert the truest 
friende that ever bestrode horse, and thou wert the truest lover of .a 
sinful man that ever loved woman, and thou wert the kindest man 
that ever strake with swerde, and thou wert the goodliest person that 
ever came among press of knights, and thou wert the meekest man 
and the gentillest that ever ate in hal among ladies, and thou wert the 
sternest knigfat to thy mortal foe that ever put spear in rest." 

In spite of his great sin, therefore, it is not to be wondered -at that 
the "hermit, sometime Bishop of Canterbury," who shrived liirii at 
death, "saw him taken up to heaven by sixty thousand and seven 
angels," and that all the histories, whether in verse or pi:ose,. unite in 



* Most courteous. 
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comfortiag us with the certainty of his salvation and the pardon of his 
soul. 

It may, indeed, be said for the much-despised romances of chivalry 
that such a picture would be no bad ideal for the jeunesse dor6e of our 
own time, and that the owners of "mythical swords" m general hold 
jip a better type of a hero than nineteen twentieths of the thousand 
and one novels, plays, and poems in English, French, and German 
that are published at the present day. 

F. P. Verney, in Contemporary Review » 



A JOURNEY TO THE OLDEST CITY IN THE WORLD. 

The city of Damascus enjoys the proudclistinction of being generally 
described as the oldest city in the world.^ The names of Babylon, 
Nineveh, and Thebes call up thoughts of a very hoary antiquity, and 
antiquarian research has discovered in the ruins of these cities monu- 
ments of the deepest interest to the historian; but the' Euphrates,. 
Tigris, and the Nile no longer glide by the towering walls, and brazen 
g^tes, and splendid temples which were the admiration of the Old 
World; whereas the Abana and Pharpar, " rivers of Damascus," have 
witnessed the uninterrupted existence of their city under all changes 
of dynasties, and at the present moment "the head of Syria is 
Damascus,'* As in Constantirtople and Cairo, so here, the civiliza- 
tions of the East and the West have been brought into the closest 
contact, but Damascus, as if proud of its greater antiquity, has clung 
more tenaciously to its old ways and preserved more firmly its ancient 
features, retaining most conspicuously to our own day the manners of 
the unchanging East. Though for the last twenty years a good car- 
riage road has connected Damascus with its younger sister Beyrout 
on the coast, and though twice in the day a modern diligence rattles 
over the intervening fifty-five miles, yet the contrast between the two 
cities is as great as that between the sparkling sea, the mirror of 
modern civilization, which washes the one, and the dreary desert, the 
emblem of the ancient civilization, which surrounds the other. 

Travelers who desire to see most in the least space of time will of 
course take advantage of the coach from Beyrout .to Damascus, If 
their time is limited to the very utmost, they will be fain to take the 
night coach, snatch a? many winks of sleep as the mode of travel and 
proximity to ralther strange bed-fellows wiu allow, and have one clear 
day in the ancient city, with a hurried return to catch their steamer at 
the coast. 

It is, however, better, if time and circumstances arc favorable, to 
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oach from Beycout, and lo secure, if that is at all 
1 all seats on a stage-coach, ihe seat beside the 

lirst gray dawn has stolen over the Lebanon, tbe 
\. the passengers all in their places, and the coach 
: gloom, the bugle horn warning all dronsv dogs 
-men to clear the course. The narrow pisin of 
(uriant mu1berr>'' gardens on one side ot the road, 

of pine forest on the other, is crossed at a rattling 
ises gradi'^lly amid the lower spuis ol lhel.eba- 
■eveaiing some new feature in the scenery. Now 
gged limestone rocks and shapeless bowlders, with 
i of terraces o£ grain; ihen it winds about among 
I with pine; here is a village perched on the very 
hillside, with its olive trees, and little church, and 
there it is a less picturesque and quieter home- 
jliug houses embowered amid shady oaks, and its 
ds spreading onthe slopes of the hillsides; then the 
a level sweep on the very edge of a precipitous 
n is faintly discerned in the dawn; then tbe labor- 
vly up the steep gradients, where strong culverts 
oad Ihe waters which in winter dash precipitously 
sides. And now Ihe great western sea disappears 
oad takes a dip behind some peak, and again it 
ts another height is scaled: and the road doubles 
i and falls, and breaks out into level reaches, but 
ter and more bracing as wc ascend; and when Ihe 

some solitary khan for a change of horses.tbc 
inding hills is oppressive. 

;nery occurs near [he summit, where the road 
Boot 5,600 feel above Ihe sea. The wild glfn of 
IS been visible more or less all the way on the left, 
id, a lovely basin with a bottom of bright green, * 
Iter in abundance pours in the hottest months of 
towering hills that flank it, and Djebcl Kunciseh. 
the neighborhood, lifts above all its snow-capped 

: gained, the descent on the other side is made by 
id sudden slopes— this side of Ihe Lebanon being 
he western. But the uniformity is forgotten in 
hat lies three thousand feet below, level as the 
Ih graceful mounds rising here and there; like so 
waters, In the spring-time and summer it is one 
pasturags, in which may be seen an encampitjcm 
:ss pretentious tents of the wandering g)'psies; in 
lare expanse, through which fantastic columns o( 
weird fashion, and the phenomenon of the mira^ 
leen in perfection. The river Leontes, or LitikaXt 
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fed by powerful springs near Baalbec, higher up in the plain, makes 
its way sluggishly through the valley, for the sublime gorge far down 
in the Lebanon by which it reaches the sea above Tyre^ Through this 
plain of the Bukia, the ancient Ccelc-Syria, the road strikes almost 
due east, and plunges into the less picturesque but equally varied 
scenery of the Anti-Lebanon range. After the Wady Harir comes the 
pretty upland plain of Judeideh, and then the narrow wild glen calfed 
Wady el Kurn, three miles long, in which in former times the lurking 
robber found a favorite haunt. Again the scene changes, and we 
reach the dreary Sahara, a miniature, without the sand, of its namesake 
the great African desert, where for miles and miles together not a 
patch of verdure is to be seen, and curious white-topped hills bound 
the view, surmounted, however, by the towering Hermon, now visible 
in the distance to the right. Once more there is a sudden transition* 
and the opening up of the lovely green valley of the Abana, coming 
from the heart of the mountain range, reminds us that life is at hand. 
The village of Dammar, with its coffee-shops crowded with dark- 
featured, heavy-bearded men, gives a new aspect of life to the scene. 
Canals, by which the water is led off on higher leveFs, remind us that 
we are nearing the city, and before he has had time to realize the fact, 
the traveler finds himself in Damascus itself. 

It is this 'last circumstance that conf;titutes the chief drawback to 
entering the city by the carriage road; for before one has had the 
opportunity of forming an idea of the city as a whole he is Mst in its 
narrow streets. The same may be said of the road from the south- 
west, by which travelers from Jerusalem frequently enter the city. 
But there is one famous spot, on the old road from Beyrout, about a 
mile and a half from the city, to reach which it is worth while to leave 
the coach at Dammar, or even to make a special excursion from the 
city itsel* On the heights to the left of the road there is a little 7vely 
about five hundred feet above the plain, and here one may gaze at a 
scene to which no painting or description can do justice, for it is unique in 
theworld. In front is a plain of vast extent, shut in on the north-west 
and south-west by the hills on which we stand, confined on the south by 
two low ridges, between which runs the river Awaj, generally identified 
with the ancient Pharpar, while to. the east it runs off to the horizon, a 
group of round hills only relieving the line. At our feet in this vast 
plain is a broad belt of green, of more than twenty-five miles in cir- 
cumference, in which are mingled all the shades of Eastern vegetation: 
the gplistening deep^reen of the. orange and lemon, the paler hues of 
the apricot, the brown russet of the pomegranate, the shimmering 
w:hite of the poplar, the darker shade of the olive; while here and there 
tapering cypresses are seen in groups, or a solitary palm raises its 
head above the surrounding foliage. Within open spaces in this zone 
of green, villages nestle in their own foliage, and in the center of all 
is the great city itself, with its flat^roofed houses clustering in^ confusion 
together, its tapering minarets and gilded crescents «Lnd rounded domes 
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(orbing special landmarks, and the fireat mosque anJ Ihe csstle 

slanding conspicuously in the foreground. At least igo.ooo irihabit- 

anlE are there, but there is neither smolte nor sound; the city sits 

' " - ■ " 'ly. 3s if the noise and excitemem of this 

owcr to ruffle the calm of four thousand 

y in such a place 7" is the question which 
surveying the scene. And the murmur 
le gorge hard by gives the first answer. 
loreover, is to be taken into accouni, for 
the great caravan roads by which the old 
The city was thus an entrepot tor the 
rabia, in the south. Paltnyra on the north, 
in the distant east. Within its spacious 
spices from the balmy south, shawls from 
with hardware of Birmingham and cotton 
le city itself has been led by the experi- 
m industry to the supply of the wants of 

im west to east, having the larger part of 
. and after supplying water by a nelworic 
y, gathers up its remaining streng::h and 
How takes which lie eastward in the great 
1 of the river was in former times a walled 
71 end to end by a magnificent colonnade. 
'eeE broad, terminating at the eastern and 
1. This was " the street called Straight," 
1 by that name, two of the arches at either 
built up. and the street itself narrowed 
y the encroachments of modem buildings. ■ 

disappointing on a closer inspection of 
er. unprepared for what he is to see, sur- 
to a tolerably active guide to " do" the 
close cannot but be most confused. He 
ducted through tortuous side-streets, and 
h the crowds In the more public but not 
s, now running up against the face of a 
^ of a slowly-pacing camel, now findinj; 
fruit-sellers, and again jostled to the side 

Faces the most diverse and costumes the 
fore his eyes, fragments of architecture of 
e been pointed Out to him, and scraps of 
>st distant periods have been related to 
ne mixed in inextricable confusion whh 
orama of life which has been exhibited 

Saladin seems to start into life in the 
liles of yellow slippers; pieces of Ihe most 
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delicate gold filagree float before the picture of an ancient Christian 
church; John the Baptist becomes associated with one of the caliphs: 
a broken triumphal arch seems to be supported by piles of silk and 
cotton goods; from a Greek colonnade an orientar barber suddenly 
springs into life, and is busy plying his vocation in the open street; 
mu^ed female figures flit through some old Moorish archway, under 
which spices and fruits are exposed for sale in the most temptii^g 
fashion; the recital of the atrocities of Tamerlane is mixed up with 
the story of the Druze massacres, and both are interrupted by the 
tinkling of the brass drinking-cups of the seller of sherbet; the house 
of Ananias and the leper-house of Naaman the Syrian vanish before 
visions of men lazily smoking and drinking coffee in ai shady garden; 
and the whole history of Damascus, from the time of Abram*s rescue 
of Lot downwards, is jumbled in one confused chaos in the .mind. 

The whole appearance of modern Damascus is characteristic of the 
Turkish rule. Entering into a rich inheritance of centuries, that infatu- 
tited government has never shown itself equal to the task of assimilate 
ing or amalgamating what lay to its hand. There is nothing to indi- 
cate a true reverence for what is great in the past or the faculty to 
impress any individuality on the present; the past maintains itself by 
the mere force of existence, and the present consumes the materials 
of what might be a valuable future. Damascus is the capital of the 
Turkish vilayet of Syria; yet the Turkish soldiers and officials whose 
presence reminds one of that fact seem to be less at home than any of 
the other inhabitants; there is little sympathy between th6m and the 
classes over whom they rule, and no serious attempt to bring these 
classes more closely together. Just as in the old walls of the city the 
architectures of different periods are plainly discernible, but the joitt- 
ings are prominently visible, so the monuments of the past are over- 
grown by the additions of succeeding ages, but refuse to own 'kindred 
with the baser materials with which they are encrusted. In bazaars 
and old walls, in the very faces of the people, can be seen traces of 
the various periods through which the city has held its life; but these 
fr-agmerts of a bygone time, mixed up with the shreds and patches of 
succeeding generations, are like the detached fragments of so*ne beau- 
tiful mosaic, which demand the skill of the expert to replace them, 
or like geological strata upheaved by a series of convulsions, which, 
without some knowledge of history, cannot be reduced to order. 

Here, for instance, is to be seen a lank, restless-eyed Bedouin steal- 
ing through the streets in his coarse woolen mantle; or a Kurdish 
shepherd, with an untarined hide over his shoulders and his rude 
weapons stuck in his belt, the sight of whom carries the thoughts back 
to the early times when wanderers from the East, in search of pastur- 
age for their flocks^ s.lt'ed in this Avell- watered plain before the time 
of Abraham, and laid the first foundation of the city. And there is 
-the unmistakable visage of the Jew, more at home here than 'iny Jew 
in the Holy Land itself, v/hosc ancestors, it may be, had the r Separate 
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Quarter in the city befofe (heir southern brethren were driven from 
tAeir bomes. And this recalls the period of the Israelitlsh monarchy, 
whAi Benhadad permitted Ahab to make for himself streets io Damas- 
cus. The leper-house to the east of the city is certainly verirold, and 
nlBy be the coniinuatlon of aume similar institution in the time of 
Naaman. But here comes a rattling cavalcade of dark-eyed Persiaos, 
f " ' " " -" ' - - lats, and high-crowned fur caps, with long tapering 
I ed heavy swords, like Bomanyfigiiresfromtlie old sculp- 

tures, reminding us of the time when the Eastern powers of Assyria, 
'etsia extended even toDamaacus. An Alba ni an, in his 
b and springing martial step, is there to recall the bril- 
F Alexander; and Greeks of amofemodent and mongrel 
e succeeding periods of struggle and confusion in which 
iclpated till it passed under the sway of the Romans, 
an period itself is no longer represented by living men, 
f remembered in seulplured portal and sutetantial arch- 
enduring monuments of the solidity and regard tor art 
the Roman rule. 

aching of Chrisllanily in Damascus is contmcm orated 
sites, real or fictitious, which the guides point out us 
L Piiut's conversion.* the house i^ Ananias, and the 
h the aposlle descended to escape from the soldiers of 
faith that was lirst preached by the sposttc in- tiie 
from a very early period had its professors, and almost 
Christendom are represented within its walls. The 
:h of the Irish Presbyterian Mission is the most recent 
uit o( many years of faithful labor in gathering a com- 
gellcal Christians. 

osque of the Sons of Onmcya, as it is now called, the 
if allraclion in Damascus, is much older than the name 
lough covered with modern accretions, gives csidenco 
leparted. Tradition, in fact, declares that it was orig- 
n (emptei but soon after the establishment of Christ 
have become a Christian church, for Arcadius. who 
1 seventy years after Constan line 'scon version, is said to 
'this Church of the Blessed John the Baptist," It was, 
lown by that name, and the tomb of the Baptist is one 
ipots ivithin ihe mosque to the present day. It is to 
t we must refer those remains of ancient art which, 
rs or in the walls of modern houses or from below the 
luries. reveal themselves to the patient explorer, and 



bct'cr Tradition fi^es this site, not in the immediate nelEhbor- 
hoDd ol Ure diy, but slwjisii inilci dmijot on iheoM highway Ironi JeiunJeio. 
'ifllBoatvirho h.11 happcn^a 1 1 ha exposed lo the Kline of iliomid-da.yauiljHUh»t 
Mjwin underiilar. I ihd cinpftaJs wilh which ibc aposilL' Spclikt flf-aSEhl^ A4fve 
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those grander relics which can only be seen by mounting to the roofs 
of the adjacent hoiises, and seen) to lift their heads in scorn ajjove the 
crumbling buildings of a race too groveling in their tastc3 to appre- 
ciate them. One of the most striking monuments of that earlier time 
and the profession of a purer faith is the inscription in Greek, still 
plainly legible from the roof of the silversmiths' bazaar, **Thy king* 
dom, O Christ, is an everlasting kingdom, and thy dominion cndur- 
eth throughout all generations." 

Everything around t!s, however, reminds us that Damascus is no 
longer a city of Christians. All the arrangements of what was once 
a: cathedral are those of a mosque, and the vast preponderance of 
heavy-turbaned men in the streets tells that the most of the inhajsitants 
profess the religion of Mohammed. To the west of ilic city is the 
tomb of Abu Obeidah, and to the east is a spot n^med after Khaled, 
•*the Sword of God,' the two great generals of the Arab invaders 
who, only thirteen years after the prophet's flight from Mecca, entered 
the city simultaneously from opposite sides, and added Damascus to 
the conquests of Islam. By the forbearance of Abu Obeidah the 
inhabitants were spared the horrors they might have expected from 
Khaled. and were permitted to retain some of their churches, and for 
a time, at le^t, to use the half of the Church of St. John for worship, 
but the history of Damascus as a Christian city, a city which bad sent 
seven bishops to the Council of Nice, was at an end. Soon it be;came 
the capital of the Mohammedan Empire, when that empire, under the 
Ommeiad caliphs, extended from the Atlantic Ocean Co distant India, 
and remains of the grandeur which it then attained are still visible. 
The great mosque was rebuilt in magnificence by the Caliph Walid; 
and if to him, as is probable, is to be ascribed the building of the old- 
est of its three minarets, the Madinet-el-*Arus, Damascus may claim 
to possess one of the oldest minarets in the world. It is characteristic 
of xh^ appropriating nature of Islam, both in faith and practice, that 
even in this work oi restoration, in which no expense was spared, the 
materials of Icurmer times were freely employed, so that pieces of the 
finest classical art are found intermtingled with the Saracen structure; 
and that another of the three minarets, the highest of the three j is 
named the Minaret of Jesus, from a tradition that Christ will descend 
on it when he comes to judge the world. 

Though eclipsed in splendor by Bagdad. Damascus continued to 
flourish under the Abbaside Caliphs of the East, and the tomb of Sad, 
adin is there, hard by the mosque, to remind us of the important part 
it played at a later time in the long contests between the Saracens and 
the Crusaders. But it suffered most of all in the wars that raged 
between the Mohammedans themselves, and its greatest enemies have 
been the Turks. Timiir the Tartar, with ruthless onslaught, scattered 
the gathered wealth and magnificence of centuries, and almost exter- 
minated the inhabitants, one family of Christians only, as it is said, 
iav^ng^ escaped the sw<)rd. As for the Qttotnaa Turks, the best 
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proof of the vitality of Damascus is the fact that it has flourished 
under their rule. 

Two events in more recent times deserve to be noticed, for they 
seem as if they might have become turning points in its history. In 
1840 Ibrahim Pasha, the son of Mohammed AH of Egypt, having 
invaded Syria, entered Damascus as a conqueror, and for the first time? 
conlpelled it to receive within its gates the representatives of Westerii 
Powers. Many in Syria to this day regret that the career of the encr- 
fxctic Egyptian was interrupted by European intervention; for with his 
little army of hardy Egyptians, fed on the coarsest black bread, he 
F imply went and did what the Turkish Government, with the army of 
the Empire at its control, has for the last quarter of a century been pro- 
testing that it cannot do, administer justice impartially to Muslim and 
Christian alike. Again in i860, when war was raging in the Lebanon 
between the Druzes and Maronites, the infection spread to the fanat- 
ical Moslems of Damascus, who swooped down with fire and sword on 
the Christian quarter, and carried all before them in their fury. At 
this crisis, while the Turkish soldiers stood impotently looking on, or 
aided their co-religionists in the work of slaughter, it was left to Abd- 
cl Kader, himself a Moslem, who had fought bravely though unsuc- 
cessfully for the independence of his own country, to confront with a 
mere handful of his Algerines the blood-thirsty monsters and to check 
the tide of carnage. This last outbreak of fafiaticism had at least one 
jrood result. The turbulent district of Lebanon was practically dis- 
joined from Turkish rule, and under Da6d Pasha, the first Christian 
governor, made a separate pashalic, from whose confines the Turkish 
soldiery are by Eurojyian stipulation strictly excluded. The history 
of the mountain under him and his successors makes one regret that 
the experiment which was then tried had not been made on a larger 
scale. Damascus remains one of the most fanatical of Moslem cities; 
but, unless the signs of the times deceive us, the time is fast approach- 
ing when it must enter on a better course. 

But now we must bid farewell to the old city, and leaving behind us 
its various inhabitants dwelling in their separate quarters in their 
mutual animosities, and quitting the stream of mingled life which flows 
in the compressed channels of the narrow streets, we enter a low portal 
in a plain mud wall, and, after crossing a narrow court, find ourselves 
in the seclusion of a modern house in Damascus. A spacious marble- 
paved court, open to the sky, is surrounded on all sides by the more 
public part of the house, where numerous windows, with their green 
lattice-work, form a pleasing contrast to the dead mud and wood walls 
of the exterior, and a passage leads to a similar court within, set apart 
for the women. In the midst of the court is a fountain with abundant 
water, around which and throughout the court are flowers and fruit 
trees of various hue and fragrance. A Icewan or open recess, on oni^ 
side, tempts us by its cool shade and pretty sparkling fountain, S^nd^ 
e recline on its silken cushions/and mark on wall knd ceiling ^^^ 
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arabespue tracery, and curious mosaic, and intricate interlacing of 
te5ct& in various colors, we imagine that we are transpprted to some 
scene in the Arabian Tales. The subdued light and the still calm lull 
US' to repose; the gurgling water at our feet carries us away to the 
distant hills, and we seem to hear the rolling river recounting the 
phases in the stream of life which it has witnessed during these* thou- 
sands of years. And again we seem to stand in the old temple, and 
see Naaman the Syrian, as his master leans on his hand, bowing dow-a 
to Rimmon; this vision fades before statues and rites of the Greek 
and Roman mythology; again, the Cross stands where idols stood; 
and anon the sound of Christian worship is mingled with the prayers 
of Islam, till the latter prevail. And again the ear catches the sound 
of the bubbling fountain, and the ever-running water and that old 
Greek inscription seem all that is left of our dream; and the two 
together seem to say that that long panorama of history that has been 
unrolled before us is only part of a greater plan working on to a glo- 
rious time, when *• the kingdoms of this world shall become the king- 
dom of our Lord and of his Christ." 

Prof. Robertson, in The Sunday Magazine. 



THE CHASE— ITS HISTORY AND LAWS. 

I. . 

At a time when Parliament has recently been occupied with an 
important modification of a portion of the law relai'ing to game, it may 
not be Uninteresting to pass in review the leading incidents in the hisJ 
tory of the chase, and the laws which have regulated its exercise, or 
determined the extent to which property could be asserted or acquired 
in the wild animals which it is beyond the art or foreign to the pur- 
pose of man to domesticate. 

From the earliest ages of man's history, the chase has been one of 
the favorite as well as one of the necessary occupations of mankind. 
Man has been a hunter from the beginning. The state of the hunter 
must have preceded that of the shepherd; it must equally have pre- 
ceded that of the tiller of the soil, which was probably of still later 
date than that of the shepherd. In the early stages of his existence, 
man must in a great degree have depended for food on the ani- 
mals he was able to capture; and though the facility with which cer- 
tain kinds of animals could be brought under his dominion might give 
rise to the pastoral state at a comparatively early period of human 
existence, yet. he would have to wage war with the beasts of prey for 
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In the langiuge <A 

Infewam miKhi lulcEaiit scpe ^uicum. . 

How, in tfie beginning, without weaponsi or encli only as modern 
4Ucoverie3 have snown bim to have posseiscd for ages, roan can have 
succeeded in defending himself against the fiercer animals, or In cap- 
luring even the least active of tboic which served him for food, while 
In their wild and undomesticated state, it is difficult to imagine. Yet 
his cailiest implements have been found in connection with the bones 
of the lion and bear and other beaEts of prey, as well as with the 
remains of the animals which had served him for food. It was not till 
after the lapse of ages that, in addition to or superseding those ttt 
stone, implements ol wood and bone— the harpoon, the iaoce. and 
lastly the arrow — the sinews of the slaughtered animals sertingfor the 
bowstring — enabled man the better to supply his wants or to cope with 
his natural enemies. The domestication of the dog — the animal the most ' 
readily attaching itself to man. and in all ages the willing instntment 
and ally of the hunter — which most probably preceded that of any 
other animal— would tend materially to improve the position of man 
with reference to his power over the animals by which Re was snr* 
rounded. The instinctive habit of the dog. and other animals of the 
canine rac^, to hunt in packs, would be observed by man, and alter a 
time wouid be made available for his purposes. 

The domestication of the animals capable of being lamed, and thus 
rendered subservient to the purposes of man. would be the next step 
ii Tch of human progress. The cultivation of the soil, 

a c raising of the serial products which form so essen- 

t 's nouriihment, would be an equaUy important Inci- 

d iry of mankind. But Beilber the pastoral ncn- the 

■ ition would supersede the calling of the hutilct', 

t iroinish its importance. The ftesh ol the wild ani- 

r Durishment of man would still form a valuable article 

c less so on account o( its savory character^^and their 

s ieful for clothing. Above all it would be necessary 

i . of the domesticated animals, as well as for that of 

r : the number of the beasts of prey should be kept 

6 possible. Happily, the discovery of the meials, and 

t ibrication of weapons, which doubtless had its origin 

i :11 as the manufacture of the net, perfected by the ' 

j ae and cord now substituted for ruder maieriiJs, 

[ in » more favorable position for warring wllh his 

f lies. The paramount iijiportance of this warfare 

c be appreciated. It is in the primitive period of the 

1 lat so mu<;h admiration and respect attaches to the 

' er. It was the duty of the chiciuio o( the tribe— or. 
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yihw tribcBhad gronh inioa people or nation, of ihe btng— second only 
to Ihii of heading his warriors and defending his subjects against iheir 
foes, lo hunt down the wild beasts, which, next to the external enemy, 
were tl>e terror of the peaceable and industrious inhabitant. Hence, 
in the legendary hero the character of hunler is commonly associated 
with ihat-of warrior. The legendarV Nimrod is not only a "mijttity 
one in the earth," but also a "mighty hunter before' the Lord." The 
fabulous Ninus was as renowned bs b destcorer of wild beasts as he 
was as a conqueror. The legendary heroes of Greece, of whom 
Xenophon gives a long list, were all renowned as hum " ■- 

gests that their merit as such may have contributed as i- 

cure (or them the character of heroes and the admiralic d 

as their other exploits or virtues, " A conqueror and n 

empire," says Mr. Layard — herein correctly expressing :s 

of the ancient world — "was at the same time a greal is 

courage, wisdom, and denterity were as much shown s 

with wild aoimali as in martial exploits. He rendcrei :e 

to his Eubjecta, whether he cleared Ihe country of bea: ir 

repulsed an enemy." 

The keeping down the number of the beasts of prt :. 

duties of kings and rulers, appears to havebeen fully re 
early period, at least in the li^slern world, where the 
destructive forms of animal life were unhappily far to 
consistent with the welfare or safety of man. The 
sentations in the Assyrian sculptures of hunting seer 
king is the principal actor, is very justly referred to b; 
proof not only of Ihe chase being deemed the fitting occi 
biit also of the high estimation in Which it was held 
inhabitants of Assyria. The sculptures of Ihe palace) 
Babylon, made known to us by Messrs. Layard and 
all its energy, the royal sport of some thirty centuries 
of Assyria or of Babylon went forth to give battle lo thi 
forest or the plain. In the Assyrian bass-reliefs tt 
seoied, when imnting, as in his war'-chariot. well fumi; 
darts, and spears, and as accompanied by warrior 
for ^bting. The same thing took place in the ni 
dpms. We are totd by the Greek writers chat in '. 
went out on such occasions at the head of a large for 
iiH-y expedition, the rnarch spreading over a consid 
country, and sometimes occupying several days. Xer 
a Persian king, when going forth on such an expediti 
nied by half his guard, each man fully armed as if he 
battle. Kings and great men were proud lo have th 
had been hunters and slayers of lions and wild bea 
their monuments. Darius is said to have desired to ) 
his tomb that he had been an excelleni hunter, as w 
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friend nnti good horseman, and one to whom nothing had beetl 
impossible. 

But hunting was not conlined in these countries to kings or their 

attendants, or lo he pursuit of the more ferocious animals alone. 

Game was abundant, and the love of the chase universal. Mr. Layard 

is dispose.l to ascribe to the Assyrians the first establishment of the 

incfrised nnriis. or naradeisoi, which at a later p riod were maintained 

lie by the Persian kingsand great men. In these 

ry description was preEcrvcd for the purpose of ^^ 

Greek writers, lions, tigers, and other beasts of 

nary game. But tliis may well be doubled, as the 

her animals, if shut up with the beasts of prey. 

:h as in a very short time to leave nothing but the 

'fore, lions and tigers are represented as being - 

«ures, the probability is that, if this took place in 

I been captured and purposely introduced, with B 

orthwith hunted and killed. In a series of bass- 

: Kouyunjik, and now in the British Museum, t^« 

iling lions, which are turned out of cages in which 

the hunting ground. That at a later period wild 

ive for the purpose of being afterwards killed is, 

)wn tact. 

appear to have been as keen sportsmen as the 
I know from the modern discoveries that the walls 
palaces were ornamented with pictures and sculp- 
le chase; and similar subjects were even embroid- 

the bass-reliefs, the animals hunted were, besides 
he wild bull, the wild ass, the boar, the different 
d deer, the wild goat, and the hare. The game, if 
of the hunter, was caught with the lasso, or driven' 
aken, or was run down by large and powerful 

: neighbors and congeners, the Egyptians were 
he chase. Lion-hunting, we are told by Sir Gard- 
ting from the representations on the lombs, was a 
of the kings, who were proud lo have their sue-' 
■ns recorded. Amunoph the Third boasts of hav- 
es5 than 102 head in one battue. Ethiopia, in 
ded, was the principal scene of this sport, but 
be found in the deserts of Egypt. Athenaus 
ng been killed by the Emperor Hadrian when 
iborhood of Alexandria, According to Sir Gard- 
lings sometimes went far to the south in pursuit 
oes not mention whether any representation of an ' 
>e found on the monuments. The taste for hunt- 
Is us, was general wi.li all fls^ses. The aristae--- 
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ifacy had their parks for preserving game in the valley of the Nile, 
which, though on a less extensive scale than: those of their Asiatic 
neighbors, were still sufficiently large to enable them fully to enjoy 
thest)ort. 

The animals they chiefly hunted were the hare, the gazelle, the stag 
and other deer, the wild goat or ibex, the oryx, the wild ox, the kebsh 
Or wild sheep, and the porcupine. The ostrich, too, was pursued for 
the sake of its plumes, which were highly valued by the Egyptians. 

One form of sport in which they* indulged was that of pursuing the 
game with dogs, which, however, do not appear to have been used on 
such occasions for the purpose of finding the game, but were kept in. 
sHps, ready to be let go as soon as the game was started. If the dogs 
succeeded in catching the animal, well and good. But generally their 
speed was not trusted to alone, though this might sometimes be done. 
Usually the sportsman followed in his chariot, and, urging his horses 
to their utmost speed, endeavored to intercept the object of pursuit, 
or to get sufficiently near to it to be enabled to use his bow with effect. 
When the nature of the locality prevented the use of the chariot, the 
hunter, taking advantage of the sinuosities of the ground, endeavored 
to get within reach of the^ame as it doubled, and to bring it down 
with an arrow. The horned animals of the larger kind, such as the 
ibex, oryx, or wild ox, if wounded only, sometimes turned on the 
hounds, and required the spear of the hunter to dispatch them. 

Sometimes, especially when they wished to take the animals alive 
for the purpose of placing them in the parks, they caught them with 
the-las$Q or noose, in the use of which the Egyptian huntsmen appear 
to have been extremely skillful, throwing the noose round the neck 
of th6 gazelle or deef or over the horns of the wild ox. 

It may not be uninteresting to observe that while the Egyptians had 
scveraLvarieties of dogs — some of them chosen, Sir Gardner Wilkin- 
son slyly observes, " as at the present day. ^ for their peculiar ugliness" — 
probably the pet dogs of the Egyptian ladies — the hound, as, e.g., 
Exhibited in drawing 236 of Sir Gardner Wilkinson's work, has, as with 
us, tt« peculiar and unmistakable characteristics. The hounds in the 
Egyptian painting would give one the idea of a cross between the 
English Imrrier and foxhound, though perhaps a little taller and 
larger than the former and lighter than the latter. The head is unmis- 
takably that of the hound. The kings and great men sometimes 
hunted with lions tamed and trained, as the cheetahs are In India, 
expressly for hunting. In No. 240 of Sii" Gardner Wilkinson's drawings 
is the representation of a lion, with which the chasseur is hunting, and 
which has just seized an ibex. 

When sport was desired on a larger scale than could be had in the 
imrnediate vicinity of the Nile, where the land was cultivated and 
thickly peopled, it was sought in the neighboring deserts. When this 
was to be done,' a considerable extent of ground was inclosed by nets, 
-ir^to whTch the animals were driven by beaters, the place chosen for 
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fixing the nets beirtg, if possible, across narrow valleys, or torrent 
beds, lying between rocky hills. In the Egyptian paintings these 
long ntts are represented as surrounding tbe space in which ihe hunt 
is to be carried on. The net used for this purpose is thus described 
by Sir Gardner Wilkinson; and the description, corresponding as it 
does with that given by Xenophon, may be taken as correctly describ- 
ing the nets in universal use in the ancient worjd* ** The long net was 
furnished with several ropes, and was supported on forked poles, vary- 
ing in length to correspond with the inequalities of the ground, and 
was so contrived as to inclose any space, by crossing hills, valleys, 
or streams, and encircling woods, or whatever might present itself. 
Smaller nets for stopping gaps were also used; and a circular 
snare, set round with wooden or metal nails, and attached by a 
rope to a log of wood, and used for catching deer, resembled one 
still made by the Arabs," Being thus inclosed, the game was started 
by beaters with dogs, the sportsmen being so placed as to waylay the 
animals or to get within reach of them with the bow. A spirited 
sketch of a chase in the desert of Thebaid, copied by Sir Gardner 
Wilkinson from a tomb at Thebes, gives a vivki* representation of such 
a hunting scene. Hares, deer, gazelles, wild oxen, the ibex, the 
oryx, and ostriches, together with foxes and hyenas, pursued by 
hounds, are dashing at full speed across the plain,, while in the 
midst of them is a porcupine who is taking things very coolly, as 
if conscious that his rate of speed was by no means equal to that 
of his nimbler associates, and that any attempt to keep up with them 
would be vain. The slaughter on such occasions would appear to 
have been very great, « 

In one respect the Egyptians were sportsmen in the sense in which 
we should use that term. Except in these battues in the desert, they 
appear to have killed and taken the animals which could properly be 
called game only in open pursuit. They employed no snares or traps 
for the purpose. The noxious animals, on the other hand, such as 
leopards, hyenas, wolves, jackals, foxes, were not only hunted for 
amusement, but might be destroyed by the peasant, to whose herds 
or farm-yards they were standing enemies, in any way by which they 
could be taken. Ths poacher appears to have been unknown. 

Not less striking than their hunting was the fowling of the Egyp- 
tians. The lakes and marsh-land of the Delta, and the reedy marshes 
which in many places line the banks of the Nile, have ever been the 
resort of innumerable wild fowl. Hence fowling appears to have been 
a general pursuit. The professional fowler, who followed it for bis 
livelihood, used nets and traps; but the sportsman brought the birds 
down with the throw-stick — ^a stick made of heavy wood, from a foot 
and a quarter to two feet in length, and about an inch and a half lif 
breadth, slightly curved at the upper end, and which, being flat, and 
thus encountering but little resistance from the air in its flight, cbtrlU 
t»e thrown to a distance; and, AVhenthrou-n bya'dorlcrous^handl wfj^h - 
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considerable accuracy of aim. The method of proceeding appears to 
have been to creep, in punts made of the papyrus, as noiselessly as 
possible, into the reeds, the height of which concealed their approach, 
till, the birds rising, the sportsman was enabled to use the throw- 
stick, an attendant being at hand, who, as fast as one stick watj 
thrown, supiplied another. Three of the most spirited sketches in Sir 
Gardner Wilkinson's collection arc representations of such fowling^ 
parties. Strange to say, in two of them there appears a cat, employed 
to act the part of a retriever in getting the fallen birds out of the 
thicket 

No trace of hawking is to be found in the Egyptian paintings. The 
use of the hawk species for the purpose of fowling appears to have 
been unknown to the Egyptians, as also to the Asiatics^ 

From their early contact with the Egyptians it might have been 
expected that the Jews would have acquired a taste for hunting. But 
this does not appear to have been the case. They had, no doubt, 
occasion to destroy the beasts of prey for the protection of their flocks 
and herds. From the legend of Samson, and the statement ascribed 
to David that he had slain a lion and a bear, and the story of Benaiah, 
who is said to have slain a lion in a pit in time of snow, it would 
appear that lions, though there is no reason to suppose them to have 
been numerous, were occasionally troublesome in Judea. Several 
allusions in the Bible also show that the various devices for taking 
both ground and winged game were not unknown to the Jews; and 
the Gixpress enumeration of harts, roebucks, and fallow deer, among 
the provisions. daily supplied for the household and table of Solomon, 
shows that game of this description was not wanting in Judea, and 
that its capture was not neglected. But there is nothing to lead us 
to suppose that hunting or fowling was generally pursued as an amu;'.e- 
ment^ or on an extensive scale, as in Egypt or Assyria. The prohi- 
bition as to eating the flesh of certain animals, as the wild swine, the 
har^ and coney, elsewhere the objects of pursuit, but forbidden by 
the Jewish law, no doubt on the supposition that their flesh was 
unwholesome to man — though we are at a loss to see why the flesh of 
an animal which chews the cud but does not divide the hoof should 
necessarily be unfit for man, and still more so to account for the law- 
giver having fallen into the mistake of supposing that the hare and 
coney were animals which chewed the cud— may have tended to check 
the practice of hunting, the pursuit of the hare and the wild boar, 
especially the former, forming generally so large a portion of the 
hunter's occupation. It does not appear from the Bible that the Jews 
availed themselves of the service of the dog in the pursuit of game. 
Possibly the prohibition contained in the seventeenth chapter of 
Leviticus against eating the flesh of any animal that had been tofn, 
may have led to the non-use of the dog, a serious drawback to the 
success of the hunter, and which would necessitate the use of the 
S{^re» th^ Uap, ^d the pitfall in substitution for the cha9e. 
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The paintings on the Egyptian tombs and the bass-reliefs of Nineveh 
and Babylon, which, after* the long lapse of ages, have in recent times 
been brought to light, and the Jewish history, which, though we may 
not be certain as to the precise date at which it was composed, still 
undoubtedly carries us back into a remote antiquity, have afforded us 
some insight into the habits of these nations as regards the sports of 
the field. It is only at a much later period that we become acquaialed 
v.-ith the sporting habits t^f other nations of the ancient world. Our 
first knowledge of the Persians and Medes, as hunters, is derived 
from the Greeks, who in Asia Minor became the subjects of the Per- 
sian empire, or, as regards Greece itself, were brought into contact 
with the Persian court or rulets after the Persian wars. But a long 
interval separates the Egyptian or Assyrian monuments from the 
writings of Herodotus or Xenophon, and we are therefore unable to 
say at how early a period the passionate love of the chase, which in 
the days of these writers had acquired such large dimensions, and had 
become a national characteristic of the Persians, had its first com- 
mencement. In its existence, as a national institution materially 
influencing the national character, ancient writers, both Greek and 
Roman, are agreed. 

The parad^isoi, or- hunting parks, of the Persians ancj Medes were, ■ 
if we may trust the Greek writers, on a still grander scale than those 
of the Assyrians. Curtius, the historian of Ale- ander*S campaigns, 
who of course could personally have known nothing of the tnattcr. 
but who is said to have drawn* his materials from early and reliable 
writers, speaking of these inclosed parks, writes : " Barbara opulentiae 
in illis locis hand ulla sunt majora indicia quam magnis nemoribus 
saltibusque npbilium ferarum greges clausi. Spatiosas ad hoc eHgunt 
silvas, crebris perennium aquarum fontibus amoenas. Muris nemora 
cinguntur, turresque habent venantium receptacula*" The author tells 
Its that the conqueror having entered with his army into one of these 
parks, in which the game had not been disturbed for a long time, a 
slaughter of four thousand head ensued, after which the king feasted 
the whole army in the park. Of course the story woula not have been 
complete if the narrator had not madfe his hero slay a lion with his 
own hand. He accordingly does so, and represents the king as dis- 
dainfully rejecting the assistance of Lysimachus, one of his generals, 
who came up while he was engaged with the lion, and peremptorily 
ordering him to retire. Out of this incident, adds Curtius, ar<«e the 
story of Alexander having ordered Lysimachus to be thrown into a pit 
with a lion, whom, however, Lysimachus succeeded in killing. More 
reliable is the statement of Xenophon, as showing the extent of these 
inclosures, when he tells us that the whole of the Greek army of 
Cyrus, then amounting to 13,000 men, and in which Xenophon was. him- 
self serving, was reviewed in one of them. On airother occasion the 
Greeks received private information that a large army of the enemy 
was stationed in a neighboring park. An instance of: jthe e^t^n^ive- 
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-scale on which the royal hunting establishments were organized is to 
be found in the statement of Herodotus, that the tax imposed on four 
large Mesopotamian villages was that of maintaining the royal hounds 
in the Babylonian satrapy, in consideration of which, these villages 
were exempted from all other tribute. 

We are informed by the Greeks that the Persian youth, in the 
earlier period of the monarchy, were regularly trained to the chase, as 
well as to horsemanship and other martial exercises, as the means of 
developing their physical powers and preparing them for the hardships 
and fatigues of war and the business of arms. At the later period at 
which Xenophon wrote, these habits are said by him to have fallen 
into desuetude — 'to which, as one of its causes, in his enthusiastic love of 
the chase he goes so far as to ascribe the decline of the Persian power; 
the more rational view of the matter perhaps being that the downfall 
of the nation and its easy subjection by the Macedonian conqueror 
were to be ascribed, not to the disuse of hunting and other active exer- 
cises, but to the growing effeminacy and luxurious habits which led, 
amongst other evils, to the abandonment of the chase and the other 
manly and warlike pursuits of their fathers. 

Of the other Eastern nations of the period we are treating of we 
know little or nothing, though at a later period we read of some of 
them — for instance, the Parthians — as being passionately devoted to 
hunting. Tacitus states that, in the-time of Augustus, a king of Par- 
thia named Vonones, eno oi the Arsacid^ who having been a hostage 
at Rome, had been sought by the Parthians for. their king, was after- 
Wards deposed by his subjects, partly on account of liis prior connec- 
tion with Rome, but also by reason of his efftinitnacy, principally as 
manifested by his neg^cting the chase,.'* diversus ^majorum ins itutis;" 
from which it may be presumed not only that the Parthians were a 
people devoted to hunting at 'the time in question, but that they con- 
sidered themselves as therein following the example of their ancestors. 
All we are acquainted with as regards India in. this respect is that the 
Indian hounds were acknowledged to be the finest then known, from 
which we may infer that the chase had been energetically cultivated 
in that country. It may be assumed that the other nations of the 
East had not been behind their Assyrian, Egyptian, or Persian 
brethren in following what seems to be the common, and as it were 
instinctive, propensity of man, more especially as in these countries 
wild animals were abundant, and the facilities for hunting great. 

The mention of Greek historians brings ud to the Greeks themselves. 
But here the beginning of history is lost in the obscurity and mist of 
fable. Even Xenophon, in his treatise on hunting, has nothing better 
tc5 tell us of its origin than the legendary story that hunting and the 
training of hounds were the invention of Apollo.and Artemis, who 
imparted the discover/ to Chiron, who in his turn instructed the long 
list of heroes whom the writer enumerates. But, as has already been 
<Jbserved, the existence of the l^^nd itself shows how deep was the 
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sens* of the benefit resulting to mankind from the services of the 
hunter jn the descructioo of wild beasts. It shows, too. that the 
Greeks wore from the earliest times a nation of hunters. Nor could 
it weJi b&.olherwise. A country intersected in all directions bymouri- 
, would be prolilic of wild animals, 
c population would not fail to take 
e historical times, we are told an idle 
be no sufScient authority, of Solon 
Uhenians. Itls certain that, if any 
never was enforced or obeyed. In 
:n enjoined to the young and active 
ere maintained at the public expense, 
e much esteemed, as were also those 
d but little, if at all, from tho^e of 
recorded excellence of the Spartan 
id description of a pack of hounds 
lably been reading some old work on 
immer Night's Dream," Hippolyta . 

i Cadmus once, 
e ihcy liayed the bear 
never did I hear 
IT bcBda ibe groves, 
, every region near 
117: I never beard 



: of the Spartan kind j 
ipped liice Thc&sajian duUb ; 



the early Greeks, for the purpose of 
for that of Unding and bringing [h;: 
d boars, to bay, for the purpose of 
er, and of driving the smaller sort,, 
net, and so capturing them, appears 
ssages in the " Iliad," especially the 
nian boar-hunt, as also from that of 
Odyssey," ac which Ulyssesis repre- 
by the boar, by the scar of which 
on his return 10 Ithaca, it is clear 
fere used for thefirstof th- ™,mn«». 
nstances no naention is roi 
of catching the bunted ai 
a Uw " Odyssey" by ^ut 
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old hound Argos, it wouM seem that hounds were sometimes used for 
. the purpose of pursuit. For Eumaus says of Argos' that no animal, if he 
once caught sight of it, could e^ape from him, while at the same time 
his power of scent was perject: 

Ou uev ycip Tt (pvyedxe /SaBurj? jSevOadty vTirfi 
KyaJdaXov o tti i'dotro, kcxI ix^b^i ydp Tie/jigSt;. 

y Which certainly looks like hunting by the pursuit of the hound alone/ 
Be this as it may, as regards the Homeric age, the use of the hound 
for this purpose solely was unknown in later times, as may be inferred 
from what Xenophon says on the subject. 

-It is to this accomplished Athenian, the general, the philosophf r, 
the friend of Socrates and Plato, and at the same time ardent sports 
man, that we are indebted for the earliest treatise on hunting— a 
trieatise equally interesting to the sportsman and the scholar. Banished 
from Athens, Xenophon settled himself at Scillon, in the neighborhood 
of Olympia, where, having reHgiously applied the fund devoted to that 
purpose by the retreating army, out of the money made by the sale of 
their prisoners, in deditating and endowing a temple to Artemis, and 
appointing an annual festival in honor of the goddess, he diverted 
himself with hunting as well as literature, and composed this treatise, 
knowhi by the name of the ** Kunegetikos.** It treats ol three kinds 
of hunting — hare-huntings. stag-hunting, and boar- hunting; but the 
work is principally devoted to hare-hunting, which was plainly the, 
favorite sport of the author, who evidently would ftot have agreed 
with the poet Thomson when he says: 

Poor is the triumph o^cr the timid hare. 

The work in question gives the fullest account of this form of hunting; 
but the sport is certainly not such as, according to our ideas, would 
be deemed sportsmanlike. It consists not in the fairly running down 
the hare by the hounds assisted by the skill of the huntsman — a result 
vrhidh, iccofding to Xfenophon, seldom occurs, and which he seems to 
tfiifik it W6 ihuch to expect— but in driving the hare, by means of the 
hounds, into nets placed to teceive her, where, when entangled in the 
net, she is to be knocked on the head by an attendant stationed there 
for the purpose. But th6ugh this mode of hunting maybe repugnant 
to an English sportsman, it is impossible to read this treatise other- 
wise than with interest and pleasure. An account is given of the 
nature and habits of the hare, which even a naturalist might study 
.vith advantage, and in the Course Of which the author appears to 
be- worked up to an enthusiastic admiration of the creature, the 
tfe^tnictibri of which is the very subject of his work. Ovroo 6k 
^iX<^pi ^<^2'^ ro ^rjfiiov, Sdce ovd/>H otSti^ ovh ccv^ iSadv 
/'X^^^onevav^ svptdxousvov, u&raSeo/iievoy, crXidxdjuerdr, int- 
^€i0^ir'''^ix4'-8t~rdv ^pwr;* • " So charming.. an animal ia it, that no 
one, who' sees it either tracked, found, followed, or c?iught, but must 
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lose all thought of all else he cares for." Elaborate directions ar« 
given for the construction and use of the different nets, and for the 
breeding, choice, and training of tho. hounds, which he divides into 
two sorts, one of which he ascribes to a cross between the dog and the 
fox, and of which he speaks with contempt; the other, which he calls the 
Castor hound — as being the breed with which Castor himself used to 
hunt — and of which a detailed description is given — probably the Spartan 
or Cretan hound, which w^ould seem to have been of the same or a very 
similar species. We have then full directions to the hunter for finding 
and pursuing the hare, and a most animated description of the chase 
We all hut sec and hear the hunter, on starting the hare, or when the 
Hounds are on the scent, cheering and calling out to them — ioj xuve^, 
iS Hand?, 6aq)^i ys gj Kvve.^y xaXooi ye gj huve^, Fuya, fcyf^ 
CO Kvve?, f.TtsdOs gd Huve?. He is especially warned not to head the 
hare, as being a sure way to spoil the sport. He is to call to hhi 
hounds by name, in tones of encouragement or reproof, as the occa- 
sion may require. The whole scene is portrayed with a degree of 
vivacity equaled only by the elegant simplicity of the diction. 

Xenophon next treats of stag-hunting, for which he recommends 
the employment of. Indian hounds, as being large, strong, swift, and 
high-couraged, and so best suited for work. But he proposes to 
pursue the sport in a way which we shc/uld deem highly unsportsman- 
like. He recommends the use of a foot-snare {7to6o6Tfjd/h/) — a sort 
of wooden trap, the consiruction of which it is not very easy to under- 
stand or explain, but which the Egyptians appear to have used cen- 
turies before, and which Sir Gardner Wilkinson tells us the Arabs 
use to this day: to this contrivance a noose is to be attached. When 
complete, the trap is to be placed in the track of the deer, below the 
surface of the ground, and carefully covered over with earth and 
leaves, so that, stepping on it, the foot of the deer may be caught, and 
the animal, unable to disengage it, may be compelled to drag the 
wooden log after it. Coming afterwards with his dogs and finding 
the trap gone, the hunter is to follow the track it will have left on 
the stones and ground, and with the aid of his hounds will soon rome up 
with the deer, which, its progress being thus impeded, will fall an easy 
prey. Not but what, if it proves to be a stag, Xenophon advises that 
it should be approached with caution, as the animal can strike furi- 
ously both with horns and feet. It should therefore be killed from a 
distance with darts and javelins. 

It is remarkable that Xenophon makes no mention of the use of the 
bow. With him Artemis would no longer be iox^aipa. Nor in 
treating: of hare -hunting does he speak of the throw -stick (the . 
.XayoofioXoy), which, as we know from other sources, the Oreek 
hunter used with effect to knock over the hare when he couti get 
within reach of her. , v^ ; 

The third form of hunting treated of by our author is that oP%i 
■wild boar, which, as described by him, was of a formidable nat^to 

IL. 
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knd the preparations for which required to be of a corresponding 
character. The nets must be of greater strength. The heads of the 
javelins used by the hunter must be broad, and sharp as razors, the 
shafts must be of hard wood. The spears should have an iron head, 
five palms long, strongly guarded by cross-bars. And the prudent 
advice is given not to hunt alone, but always in company. The 
hounds should be, not of a common sort, but Indian, Locrian, Cretan, 
or Spartan. A Spartan hound, these hounds having apparently beei^ 
remarkable for keen scent, is to be first employed to find the boar, the 
rest being carefully kept back. Generally speaking, when found by a 
single hound, the boar, Xenophon tells us, does not condescend to 
rise from his lair. The hunters are then to take advantage of this to 
spread the nets around him; having done which they are to set the 
hounds on him, but, if possible, at sufficient intervals to allow him to 
. pass between them, so that he may not kill or injure more hounds 
than can be helped, the object being to get him entangled in the nets, 
in executing which the hunters are to assist by shouting and throwing 
darts and stones at him. When he is well entangled in the net, one 
of the boldest and most skillful of the hunters is to attack him with his 
bo^r-spear — an operation, however, which requires great dexterity and 
care. The blow is to be struck with the right hand, while the spear is 
supported by the left. But in this dangerous sport hunters, as well as 
hounds, sometimes perished. Woe betide the hunter if the boar, by 
turning his head, should succeed in averting the stroke, and should 
knock the spear out of the hunter's hand. Great and imminent is then 
the danger. The only resource of the hunter is said to be to fall flat 
on his face. The boar will endeavor to raise him with his tusks, in 
order to rend him therewith, and, if he fails in this, will trample on 
him, and possibly trample him to death. The wild sow, being without 
tusks, will always, under such circumstances, endeavor to trample on 
the prostrate hunter. The peril can only be averted by some brother 
sportsman coming to the rescue, and attacking the beast with his 
spear, and so diverting its fury from the fallen man. But this must 
he done with caution, lest the spear thrust at the boar should injure 
the man whom it is intended to protect. Many hunters as well- as 
hounds, Xenophon tell us, found their death in this perilous amusement 
Lions and other beasts of prey are beyond the scope of our author's 
treatise. He disposes of them, therefore, in a few words. Lions, 
panthers, lynxes, hears, and the like, he tells us, are not to be found 
in Greece, but in foreign parts; some in Nysa, which is above Syria; 
some on the Mysian Olympus, and Pindus, and the mountain ranges 
between Thessaly and Epirus ; some on the Pangean range of moun- 
tains between Macedonia and Thrace. 

The mountainous districts of Thessaly and Thrace, in which, as also 

\ in Macedonia and Epirus, the abundance of wild animals made the 

2 inhabitants of these countries hunters par excellence, were especially 

AS(roductive of bears. Ovid makes mention of the ** Hsemonii ursi " as 
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1 fierceness of the Thracion bear gave 
f our Chaucer: 



rrmiheregneol 



ifalltaSg^tTorl/'""' 

if prey were destroyed, Xenophon pro. 
ot well be hunted in these mountainous 
is of the country, by meana of aconite, 
1 they liked, ana placed nearthe water 
the habit of frequenting. Sometimes 
I sbe-goat being lied to the 5pol over 

attract him by her cries. Sometimes 
. the open country by night. VFere then 
i, and taken, not without danger to the 

tcresling treatise by an eloquent but 
if hunting. According to him, the chase 
ind as well as the body. It makes men 
ibor, manly, bold, courageous; it pre- 
id for their country's service; it diverts 
lemoraliiing habits and pursuits, and, 
lind, tends tn make men virtuous and 

le Easlcm world in ancient limes. We 
the Romans claim our first attention. 
Romans cannot be said to have ever 

in the spirit of the East, It is — strange 
as hunters, that the Romans have a 

;ction with the present subject. It is 

find any question raised as to the rela. 
the hunter and the owner of the soil, 

1 and settled by the Roman jurists, and 
eeo accepted by the nations who have 
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LITERARY SUCCESS A HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 

Those who in these days •'tamper with the Muses" must find a 
fruitful source of vexation in the perusal of the letters and memoirs of 
certain literary persons who fiouriahed a century ago. If there. were 
then no instances of a prize poem leading to an ambassadorship; as in 
the case of Prior, or of good places being given away in return for a 
fairly creditable copy of verses, there were abundant examples of a 
splendid social position and ample pecuniary rewards being gained by 
writers whose abilities we should now consider of the most common- 
place order. But let any disappointed genius who feels himself or 
herself inadequately rewarded by the admiration of perhaps a small 
clique, in this much-divided literary world of London, be thankful to 
avoid stumbling on the "Life and Letters of Miss Hannah More." 
Almost exactly a hundred years ago she, ** impelled by the conscious- 
ness of superior powers," came to London. She did not enter it as a 
perfect stranger, lor, to quote Mr. Roberts, her biographer, ** Society, 
in its most engaging form, was extending its arms to receive her." 

.At this time Miss Hannah More was a comely woman of eight-and- 
twenty, and she had written the "Search after Happiness," a Pastoral 
Drama of the feeblest description, and some translations from Metas- 
tasio and Horace, and, on the strength of these achievements and some 
good introductions, she carried the town. Her favorite amusement as 
a child had been to turn a chair into a coach, seat herself in it, and 
invite her sisters to drive with her to London, to see publishers and 
bishops; and now her childish sport became a reality, and she not only 
was able to hold her own with publishers when the time for bargaining 
came, but took sweet counsel with every bishop on the bench, and 
during, the whole course of her life gave them large help in holding up 
the pillars of Church and State. Another ambition of her childhood 
had been to have a whole quire of writing-paper given to her at once. 
This wish had been granted, and on half the quire she had written 
letters to depraved characters (imaginary ones), pointing out the evil 
of their ways; and on the other half, answers from the same, owning 
the convincing force of her arguments, and proclaiming their sincere 
repentance and intention of amendment. This juvenile amusement 
was also the foreshadowing of her chief employment in after years. 

At first, it must be owned, Miss More was just a little dazzled by 
the great world and the gresft people she met, and no wonder, for both 
were at her feet. Night after night she went to parties " composed 
entirely" (to use her own words, though it is unkind of her to make 
such a marked distinction) "of wits and bishops, with scarcely an 
e:^p}etive person among them." Garrick was one of her first friends, 
and, in spite of his calling, the friendship between them lasted as lonir 
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as he lived. She met Di". Johnson at a party given by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. Her host had forewarned her that it was just possible thft 
Doctor might be in one of his moods of sadness and silence. She was 
therefore — and now we use the words of her biographer — ** surprised 
at his coming to meet her as she entered the room, with good humof 
in his countenance, and a macaw of Sir Joshua's on his hand, and still 
more at his actosting her with a verse from a Morning Hymn, which 
- she had written at the desire of Sir J. Stonehouse. In the sam% pleas- 
ant humor he continued the whole of the evening. 

This is rather a different account of the meeting from that given by 
Mrs. Thrale: '*Whcn she (H. More) was introduced to Dr. Johnson 
not long ago she began singing his praises in the warmest manner, and 
talking of the pleasure and the instruction she had received from his 
writings, with the highest encomiums. For some time he.heai'd her 
with that quietness which a long use of praise had given him. Then 
she redoubled her strokes, and, ds iJf r. Seward calls it, peppered still 
more highly, till at length the Doctor turned suddenly to her, with a 
stern and angry countenance, and said, * Madam, before you flatter a 
man so grossly to his face, you consider whether or not your flattery 
is worth having.' " If during this interview Dr. Johnson did administer 
such a sledge-hammer rebuke, he certainly took a liking to Miss More 
afterwards, for we hear of his calling her child, and little fool, and love, 
and dearest, and with him these epithets were synonyms. 

This conquest of Dr. Johnson was by no means the end of Hannah 
More's social successes. She soon became acquainted with ** all the 
great and greatly endowed." She was introduced to "her sex's glory, 
Mrs. Montagu," and describes her in a letter to her sister as '*not 
only the finest genius, but the finest lady I ever saw. She lives in the 
highest style of magnificence. Her apartments and table are in the 
most splendid taste," etc. We, in these more fastidious modern times, 
have some doubts as to the genius, and, when we read her letters, 
many as to the fine taste of the lady; but in Hannah More*s.days the' 
approval of Mrs. Montagu was a kind of Hall-mark which "was abso- 
lutely necessary to any one who wished to make a figure in the world 
of letters. She could crush an aspirant by a word. She herself 
describes the manner in which she addressed a lady who was trying to 

shine in conversation in her presence. "Mr. B 's wife put out 

all her strength to be witty, and in short showed such a brilliant genius 
that I turned about and asked who it was that was so willing to be 
ingenious." The great lady was, however, very civil to Miss More; 
and, besides this triumph, Mrs. Carter, Mrs. Chapone, Mrs. Trimmer, 
and Mrs. Vesey hailed her as a kindred spirit, while Mrs. Boscawen 
crowned her with laurels, and "that pleonasm of nakedness," as De 
Quincey called Mrs. Barbauld, *' wrote her letters full of elegance and 
good nature." The sublime and beautiful Burke honored her with a 
morning call. Baretti of the Italian Dictionary followed JohYison of 
the English, Lord Howe, Lord Rodney, Oriental Jones, Mythology 
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Bryaot, Dr. Solander, Boswell (then called Corsican Boswell)^ Warton, 
Walpole, Windham, Sheridan, the Thrales, Burneys, and the learned 
and ingenious Mr. Cambridge (who must have had something beyond 
the common in him, for he had a natural antipathy to an ode) — all 
naade much of her; the King got her to copy her MS. poems for him, 
the Queen sent her flattering messages, Prime Ministers made her 
welcome in their houses, the Lord Chancellor said civil things to her, 
and as for bishops, peers, and peeresses, if we seek to give a list of 
those who were on terms of friendship with her or to chronicle their 
compliments, we find their name is legion. She knew I^ord Erskine, 
whose speeches could not always be reported because the printer's 
stock oi /'s ran out, and in her turn foutid him '*fond of talking of 
himself." She was even acquainted with De Lolme; and when we 
have said that, we have mentioned a name which has awed us from 
very childhood! 

AH this great society was perhaps a little thrown away upon Miss 
More, for in one of ly^r letters she says, ** For my own part, the more 
I seQ.of 'the honored, famed, and great/ the more I see of the little- 
ness, the unsatisfactoriness of all created good." In another place she 
says she has remarked that "wits, when they get into a cluster, are 
just as dull as other people. " Perhaps the occasion on which she made 
this remark was that on which " the spir.t of the evening was kept up 
on the strength of a little lemonade till past eleven, without either 
scandal or politics. " 

However, whether she despised it or not, her success in the literary 
world of London was a fact, and when she went into the country she 
received equal homage. She herself describes a visit into Norfolk, 
and how the first Sunday she was there she was, * ' when the service 
was over, politely accosted by every weU-dressed person in the congre- 
gation," all desiring to see her at their houses. From thence she went 
to stay in a country-house full of visitors, and a friendship commenced 
between herself and every one of the guests, which lasted during their 
respective lives! 

AH her letters at this time seem to be full of a chastened worldliness, 
or rather of a desire to cultivate two opposing worlds at once. She 
had shown it even in childhood when she wished to go to London to 
see publishers and bishops. She showed it afterwards in the worldly 
wisdom with which she criticised her own title of *' Sacred Dramas.'* 
* * The word sacred in the title is a damper to the dramas. It is tying 
a millstone about the neck of sensibility, which will drown them both 
together.'* She showed it by going to Sunday parties, and abusing the 
people who gave them as soon as she returned home, and asking Elijah 
(i e. herselO what he had been doing there ? In fact, the way in which 
the little woman sipped the sweets of pleasure at this time, and quar- 
reled with their taste, is very droll. "Pleasure." says she, "is by 
much the most laborious trade I know, especially for those who have 
not a vocation to it. 1 worked with great assiduity at this hard calling 
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in JWonday. The momenl [ had breakfasted, I went to A^Iey Houee. 

/here I stayed till nearly two. 1 then made insignificant visits till . 

.Mir luhnn I i»»nt to Mrs. Boscawcn's to dinner, where 1 stayed till 
ence went to spend the evening at Mr^. Vesey's, 
small assemblage ot about thirty people, and all 
ler place she naively says. " Mrs. Bostawcn came 
r day with the duchess in her gilc chariot with fonr 
•[ pos»ble far anything to be more agreeable to my 
CM manner ol living." 

in Bristol after one of these triumphant visits lo 
day said laughingly to her sister, " I have been so 
It 1 really think f witt venture to try what is my real 
a slight poem and oHering it to Codell myself." In 
le ilka was started she h»i completed "Sir Eldred 
which she added the short poem of the " Bleeding 
once (publishers always do) offered her a price which 
lea of ils worth, very handso(nely adding that If she 
icover what Goldsmith obtained for the "Deserted 
I make up what he bad given her lo the same sum. 
[. Dr. Johnson sat from nine till twelve at night 
iiiiiig"Sir Eldred;" he even added astanaaofhis 
en we say that the fiiviii does not suffer from the 
is, we have said enough to give an idea of its style 

)te " Percy;" Garrick composed and spoke the pro- 
^ In a letter to her sister she tells how "several 
adc interest (o hear him read the play before it was 
imptorily refused." Miss More was present at the 
mance, and had the delight of witnessing a biilliant 
■ar." she writes lo hcrsister. "is worth a thousand 
.he satisfaction- of seeing even men shed them in 
ars, not hands, we hope; but the gif led author leaves 
I.) When the play was over, the critics met as usual 
"fix its character," and that being solisfactbry, and 
tory. Miss More received praise and admiralionon 
Fcy (the bishop) was sent at once by the Duke of 
nd Earl Percy to tliank her for the honor which she 
lily. Four thousand copies of the play sold in a fort- 
cat people went to the theater night aflei niglit, and 
pled no invitation without making a proviso that they 
■J to break the engagement if a desire to go to see 
»e into their heads. M. de Calonne, Prime Minister of 
it into French, some one else into Germao.and but 
rity was unbounded.. How cheaply this success waa. 
jho has the courage to read " Percy" may sec for 
an idea of ^heslory: Elwina, daughter of EarlRaby, 
a Peicj. He goes to ihe Crusades (.these Crusades, 
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by the bye. occur, in d^pite of chronology, safto' the battle of Chevy 
Chase). During Earl Percy's absence. Earl Raby insists on Elwina's 
marrying a new suitor. Earl Douglas — to use the fair Elwina's own 
words — 

He dragged me trembling-, dyin?^ to the altar, 
1 siglicd, 1 struggled, fainted, aud — complied. 

Earl I>ougIas, after a while, finds Elwina's heart is not his, is jealous, 
arid asfcs^ber if ** no interior sense of guilt confounds her ?" And so 
, the play pursues its feeble course to the dreary end. We know 
*^* Percy "'to be a tragedy, because three people come to a violent 
death in the last act, and because miseries are '* pulled ^o\vn'* on 
gaifty heads. Had it not been a tragedy, it would have been sufficient 
to draia tbem down. It is written in the prosiest of prose; and yet it 
was an undoubted'success. Mrs. Siddons as Elwina drew tear*? from 
Fox, and Miss. More drew six himdred pounds from Cadcll the pub- 
lisher. She wrote another play called the '* Fatal Falsehood. '^^ It was 
not quite so successful. Garrick, too, was dead, and thus Miss. More 
had lost the one link which reconciled her to a profession of which her 
judgment disapproved, and she gave up all play-writing or play-goings. 
Very nearly all play -reading also; though in 'a preface to her own 
tragedies, written \n after years, she "ventures to hazard an opinion 
that, in company with a judicious friend or parent, many scenes of 
Shakespeare may be read, not only without danger, but with improve- 
ment." But she had no very hearty appreciation of the peerless 
genitis, no comprehension how entirely he stood alone: for she speaks 
of *' Shakespeare and other writers of the same description." 

Her own ** poems,** as she calls them, are of the most common- 
place order. ** Any one of moderate capacity." to quote Dr. Johnson's 
dictum on sonrcone else's work, ''could write reams of such stuff, if he 
did but abandon his mind to ft." Let not the reader think for si 
moment that Dr. Johnson said this of Hannah More's poems.V After 
reading the ** Bas Bleu" in MS. (admire the lai^e and glorious patience 
of at! age in which authors could read each other's productions in 
MS. !), he told her that he wanted to see her to ** praise it as much as 
envy could praise," and that there was "^^ no name in literature that 
might not be glad to own it. Johnson, however, wrote ** Lives of the 
Poets," in which place was found for Smith and Sprat, and none for 
Spenser, Beaumont, and Fletcher. Webster, Ford, or Marlowe. He 
knew bow to appreciate virtuous sentiments and big dictionary words 
in a poem ; but he hr.d no ear for its music. Nt)t for music of any 
kind, for, as Macaulay humorously says, *'he just knew the bell of 
St. Clement's from the organ;" and in this deficiency Miss More seems 
to have shared, for thus she wrote to one of her sisters^ — 

** Bear me, some god, O quickly bear me hence, 
To wholesome solitade the nurse of— 

'#ense/ I was going to add in the words of Pope, till I recollected 
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that pefue bad a more appropriate meaning, and was just as good a 
rhyme. - This, apostrophe broke from me on coming from tlie opera — 
the first that ever I did^ the last, I trust, I ever shall go to. For what 
purpose has the Lord of the Universe made his creature man with a 
comprehensive mind ? Why make him a little lower than the angels ? 
Why give him the faculty of thinking, tlie powers of wit and memory, 
and, to crown all, an immortal and never-dying spirit ? Why all this 
wondrous waste, this prodigality of bounty, if the mere animal senses 
of sight and hearing (by which he is not distinguished from the brutes 
that perish) would have answered the end as well ? and yet I find the 
same people are seen at the opera every night — an amusement written 
in a language the greater part of them do not understand, and per 
formed by such a set of beings.'' "Going to the opera, like getting 
drunk, is a sin that carries its own punishment with it, and that a very 
heavy one." 

Her essays, which were highly thought of in her own day, aim at 
being logical expositions of the evils of the various vices and follies 
of which they treat; but they wander away from the point wofully, 
and she is very fond of using logical terms of which she does not 
apprehend the meaning. Yet the Bishop of London (Porteus), after 
reading a little book of hers which she had published anonymously, 
wrote to her " Aut Moros, aut Angelus, it is in vain to think of con- 
cealing yourself; your style and manner are so confessedly superior 
to every other moral writer of the present age, that you will be imme- 
diately detected by every one that pretends to any taste in judging of 
composition." ' 

Miss. More's "Coelebs in Search of a Wife" is a book which is in 
many parts very brightly written, and which shows considerable pow- 
ers of observation, but errs in drawing an absolutely fixed line of 
demarkation between the good and the bad of this world, which line 
neither the one nor the other ever overstep by so much as the breadth 
of a hair. The good are all good, the bad entirely bad. " Coelebs in 
Search of a Wife" is a semi-religious novel, and was immensely pop- 
ular in its day. It will still repay reading. The first edition sold ia 
a fortnight. Twelve editions came out during the first year. In all, 
21,000 copies were sold in England, and 30,000 in America. It was 
translated into every Continental language — even into Icelandic. 
This success of " Coelebs" was by no means a piece of exceptional 
good fortune. Miss More's books usually did sell by twenty and 
ihirty thousands, and were translated into Persian, Mahratta, Ice- 
landic, and even Cingalese, by way of unexpected languages. Some- 
times a large edition of a book of hers was entirely sold in four hours. 
Naturally, after hearing of such facts, we wish to learn if the author 
did not reap some substantial benefit from so much popularity, and are 
glad to learn from her biographe^ur^gghe made a fortune of ;(f 30,000; 
and that, though the wish of h^e story: E?"^ youth had been to have 
ft house of her own in whi' Hq go^g \q [jj^ld not stand upright, sbe 
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was able, from her own earnings, to build one of much more com- 
modious dimensions, in which she and her sisters ended their days. 

Her books brought her honors of all kinds, as well as money. The 
Queen consulted her about the, education of the Princes^ Charlotte; 
the Duchess of Qloucester g ive her a public breakfast; the Academy 
of Arts, Science, and Belles Lettres in Rouen electe<i her a member. 
If she scribble<l a pencil translation of an Italian piece at a concert, 
it was snatched from her hands and put into the principal magazine 
of the day; and her letters, though composed only "for the fireside 
and the bosom," were eagerly copied by those who saw them. Then, 
to crown her triumphs, no doctor would ever take a fee from her; and 
actually, when the course of the mails between Bristol and Exeter was 
bqing altered for some good reason, Sir Francis Freeling was espe- 
cially charged by the royal family to ascertain if the alteration would 
be inconvenient to Miss More, in whic^ case the project was to be 
abandoned. 

Mannah More's success being an undoubted fact, it reniains to con- 
sider in what kind of a world it was won. London was at her feet; 
but the London of those days was something like a very small country- 
town, now, and the circle of wits was limited. Miss More often went 
to parties frpm which it was remarked that not one woman in London 
distinguished for taste or literature wa^s absent. It was as easy then 
to count tlie heads in which was to be found a little wit and learning, 
as for Ali Baba in his tree to number the robbers down below; for 
society was c9mposed of one small, select, though by no means refined, 
circle, the members of which were all well known to each other. A 
moderately good play, poem, or novel then met with a recognition 
more complete than would now be accorded to a work even of genius. 
Society is, in fact, now split up into circles innumerable, some of which 
touch and rfieet, but others remain apart to all eternity; and it would 
'be quite possible for a work which mo^ed the members of one circle 
to its very outermost and innermost rings, to remain forever unknown 
and unheard of by all the members of the other. Besides, when con- 
sid^ering Hannah More's popularity, it is hardly possible to make 
sufficient allowance for the mighty and all-conquering power of com- 
monplace. In all ages it has stirred thousands to enthusiasm! Really 
good and great books always make their mark sooner or later, bal i.ot 
with such steady certainty as a good bit of commonplace w-oxV. which 
surprises you by no unexpected i<leas, but jogs on comfortably on a 
ievel with your own intelligence, without disturbing you by requiring 
any thought. Who are the poets of the present day who can stand 
the test of oeing asked to produce their literary balance-sheets? Has 
ariy one made as much money as Tupper? Have Carlyle's Essays 
be^en half so popular as those of A. K. H. B. ? Added to this, there 
are innumerable people who think it a duty to pass their Sundays in a 
** dim religious light" of dullness. They must not read-anything but 
^oocl books, by which they understand the Bible, sermons, essays on 
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moral culture, and feeble volumes of religious verse. It must, there' 
fore, be readily seen that a writer who supplies these persons with a 
change of-reading which they like, is sure of both fame and fortune. 
In Hannah More's days there were hardly any of these books to be 
had (the taste of the age was not elevated enough to find pleasure in 
the grand old sermons of Jeremy Taylor and the men of his time), 
and it must be owned, besides, that every one, high, and low, did 
want a great deal of teaching, and very rudinientary teaching too, as 
is proved by Sir Joshua's complaint that nearly all the visitors who 
came ta his studio to see his infant Samuel had to ask him who Sam- 
uel was. And — to give an idea of the depth of ignorance existing 
among the lower classes — when Hannah More, with noble disregard 
of personal comfort, went miles and miles on Sundays, to teach the 
semi-savages in the villages near Cheddar, the parents resisted her 
endeavors to secure the children's attendance at school, because Ihey 
were sure that she wished to steal them away to sell them as slaves. 

She persevered, however, and in time did an immense amount of 
good in benighted regions which had not the care of a clergyman for 
nearly a century. This was only one amongst many of her patient 
and unselfish efforts to help others, and we are glad to chronicle it, 
and especially anxious, besides, to declare that we feel a sincere rev^ 
erence for Hannah More, and believe her to have been a very earnest 
good woman, though we cannot but wonder at the success which she 
obtained as a writer during the earlier part of her life, when, if ever, 
she was judged as a writer merely. One person seems to have sh<^ed 
our opinion even in those days; for when poor Miss More set her 
dress on fire, and was only saved by the courage of a friend, the 
announcement of this fact and that the dress she wore at the time 
"was made of a stiiff uTiW&d histing, which did, not burn readily , pro- 
voked the following epigram from ' ' some heartless pretender to wit;" 

m 

Vulcan to scorch thy g"o\vn io vain essays ; 
Apollo strives in vain to fire thy lays ; 
Hannah! the cause is visible enough : 
Stuff is thy raiment, and thy writing stuff. 

This was niet by the following from a partisan of the lady's: 

Clothed all in filth. Io ! Epigram appears. 
His face distorted by a thousand sneers ; 
Why, this attack is visible enough — 
Tlie scribbler envies' Hannah's Tasting stuff. 

Margaret Hunt, in The Gentleman's Magazine. 
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A VISIT TO A RELIGIOUS HOUSE IN GREECE. 

Greece is a land of monasteries; the easy, indolent life led by the 
monks suits the character of the people, who, in that delicious climate, 
consider the'dolcefar niente to be happiness. As we were anxious to 
visit the fanqous establishment of M6gaspil6on, we started from the 
little town of Aigion, mounted on the diminutive, horses of the country, 
and accompanied by guides. The whole place was- roused to witness 
our early departure; the women stood at the windows, the naen 
saluted t»s with an ironical "Pleasant journey to you,'* the ^og% 
barked and bit our horses until they reared, and we were only too 
glad when we reached the shadow of the trees. 

After crossing a stream, our road, narrow and stony, ascended the 
tnountain to the south. It was a path scarcely practicable for a 
pedestrian, yet the sure-footed animals climbed it without difficulty. 
Enormous rocks rose in fantastic forms, jagged, caverned, precipitate, 
over which a wild undergrowth was scattered. By degrees we pene- 
trated a charming thicket of eglantine, red thorns^ and Judas trees, 
wrhich covered the ground with a rosy layer of leaves blown by the 
w^ind from the flowering branches. . Under a burning sun and over- 
powering heat, we were only too glad to call a halt at a little village, 
where the wooden huts were sheltered under enormous plane-trees 
and watered by a fresh spring. Whilst our hor?es browsed, we lay 
on the grass under the shade, and eagerly drank from a large bowl of 
milk that our host brought us. 

We were joined by two young Greeks, the one a soldier on leave, 
tlie other a boy shepherd of sixteen, who proposed to accompany us 
on foot. The countenance of the latter was a very striking one; under 
his picturesque dress, open at the neck, his limbs presented the exact 
type of those graceful youtlis which the classic sculptors loved to 
model. It was a beauty reuniting the three qualities of suppleness, 
strength, and health, His eyes were large, black, sweet, and yet 
bold; his hair hung in curls; and we thought of the description which 
Theocritus gave of Lycidas:. */ The skin of a wild goat with yellow 
bair, still bearing the odor of sour milk, Qovered his shoulders, a 
broad belt confined his well-worn mantle round his hips, and his hand 
rested on a crook of wild olive." The boy insisted upon our visiting 
the church in his village, which, if not large, nor possessing architec- 
cural merit, had yet the rarity of being hollowed out of the trunk of a 
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[an lo. descend, acd our wearied horses, 
larO daf's work, hastened onw.iids. 
spilfeon coming into view — the most singu- 
an be imagined. The impression it gave 
tie of cards, of every color, gliied iigainst 
;e gardens well shaded by trees, vliicb 
le end of the valley, was a series of JTregu- 
ing pictures, most of them dirty and old. 
issiveiy above the earliest or ground-floor 
a high facade, wiibouc depth behind, and 
■anite by a miracle of equilibrium. The 
ich monk, had bulk his own lair of a dif- 
up into the air, overlooking others like 
again were low garrets apparently un- 
ange town, shut in by a rock at the north 
ith, live four hundred monks. Increasing 
: is now completely coveted wilh this new 
ill windows of every form, broad and nar- 
i dark holes, which lime, indifference, and 
; have clothed with the ugliest tints. The 
It earthquakes, so common in this pan of 
t thrown down the fragile cells, and rolled 
in of the valley. 

he narrow road which led over the hill, we 
I find ourselves jn the midst of lovely gar- 
balmy with the perfumes wafted by the 
i of roses and sweetbriars stood atnong 
edlar trees, covered with ripe fruit, and 
ver our heads. Singing-birds perched oq 
a.rge flocks against the blue sky on our 
ing sylvan scene only too soon lo dis- 



he horses, some pale faces appeared at tb 
careless or malevolent eye the inquisiliv 
uded upon the comedy of their intrigues, 
>f ilieir repose. As the heal was past, it 
lade, and a large number were seated QU 
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a long^ terrace shaded by trees. In spite of the noise we made, they 
seemed as if they scarcely ^aw us; some looked on silently, others 
turned away their heads to resume an interrupted conversation, not 
one to advanced ask our business. 

" Where is the Superior?" we asked of the one nearest us. 
" He is ill," was the reply; ** are you come to sleep here?" 
"Yes, certainly; we are from Aigion, and have ridden the whole 
day." 

*• You intend sleeping here !" he repeated with a defiant air. ** There 
are too many in your party. I do not know where we can find rooms. 
But here is the brother of the Superior; speak to hini: he will know 
what he can do for you." And he went away. 

Fully resolved not to lose the fruits of our expedition, we jumped 
off and gave the horses to our escort, advancing towards the pro- 
Higoumene. 

** You wish to visit the convent?" he said, as soon as we reached 
him; ** it is not the time; we are in the midst of the election of coun- 
' cilors, and you are a large party; you should have come in the 
morning." 

•• Our only wish is for a shelter, a room where we can pass the 
night; if you will allow us to enter, we will pay for it." 

•' Yes, you must pay three shillings each, besides what you eat, and 
you must leave your arras here; we cannot «llow you to enter with 
gims in your hands." 

This was rather disconcerting; it is always wise to be on the defen- 
sive in the East, and the reception we had had from the monks' did 
not increase our confidence in them; but the house was theirs, the 
rule could not be altered, and the point had to be yielded. The 
jancient folding-doors, covered with half-eflfaced religious symbols, 
opened, and passing under a stone vault we entered a large hall, 
rather gloomy, the arched ceiling of which was supported by heavy 
g^ranite columns. At the end an open gate gave access to the chapel: 
its rich ornamentation, lighted up with copper lamps, shone through 
the obscurity. To the left an ancient window was filled with stained 
^lass. They pointed out the altar, covered with images and offerings 
in the vilest taste, a few relics, and the treasure of the monastery. 

When we returned, the monks lighted some tapers, and placing them- 
selvt;s before us, led the way to the upper rooms. We entered a dark 
va'^lt, and the first steps cut in the rock were soon visible — black, 
v/orn away, damp, preserving the dirt which had been laid upon them 
fo." centuries past. Lest we should fall, our hands rested on the gran- 
ite walls, which were, however, greasy from the fingers and robes of 
those who" daily pa^'Sed up. Besides this, as we mounted, a disgusts 
ing letid .odor can : from the miserable cells which opened on to each 
landing, fillirrfr with emanations far ijo,^ pleasant this dark, narrow 
staircase, into which the sun's rays nev r penetrated. Our guides 
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ngth, and ihe prohigoumene opened a door and led ii3 
K>m, saying: 

slay here until lo-morrow morning'; it is the best room 
1 Is always reserved loi sirangers of distinction. My 
■uperior, formerly lived here; but now he is ill. he occu- 
^er," he continued, with the evil smile which played over 

ittle attention lo his words. The wall opposite was 
by one large glazed v/indow, and rushing !o it we all 
■inking in draughts of fresh air— the riches of the poor 
ese miserable monks did not Itnow how to enjoy. When 
nnounced. our disgust at all (hat passed through their 
IE determine to fast until the morning ; hut they brought 
d- boiled eggs and cherries, which we ventured lo ac- 

are, however, the part in which the monfcs feel the great- 
. (I was necessary that we should again descend lo sec 
are almost the only inhabitants of Achaia who make 
addinjt resin-to it. A few merchants at Patras have (oU 
imple, and find it much to their profit; but almost all the 
t vineyards keep up the old custom, and diminish the 
intage by three quartefs, because they will not (rouble 
buiid cellars. Thoseof Migaspil^on are spacious, deep, 
nged. The produce of each season is no longer put into - 
t into immense tunS. rivaling that of Heidelberg, and 
oughout Grf ece. The prohigoumene politely offered us 
; it was excellent, so different from the black fluid you 
:t with in the country. Whilst visiting the cellars, we- 
ek nilh an ancient inscription fixed in the well. 1 here 
image of wa.\, which was to be preserved forever as a. 
>ne of (he monks, in reply to our inquiries, look ns once 
E church, and showed us a carefully-framed tablet, so 
a)>e that it Was impossible to distinguish either Ihe corn- 
noticed in the cellar," s^Id he. " a spring of water which 
we call it ' The maiden's source,' This monastery was 
equence of its discovery, and as yon. do not know the 
'elate it to you: 

\g ago. when these mountains and valleys vere unin- 
:overed by a forest, a young shepherdess was obliged to 
: many miles to the stream. One evening she observed 
aching the river an old he-goat had his beard net, anil 
frequently. She wafrhed him, and. distaff in hand, fol- 
s entered a grotto at Ihe foot of these rocks, where was 
. she also was thirsty, she stooped down to drink, but the 
ddenly lighted up, and a voice said: 
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** ' My image lies hid in the forest; set the trees on fire, and a large 
serpent will come out; kill it, take the image, and build a church.' 
" * But who will believe my story?' said the girl. 
"The voice replied, 'Strike the ground with your distaff, and a 
cypress- will spring up.* 

" This she did, and returning to her village, told the people what 
the vision had said. The men posted them^^elves round the trees and 
set fire to them, and when the giant snake c^^me out, the peasants* 
arrows pierced him. A chapel was erected, to whicli the monastery 
was afterwards added. We shall always carefully preserve this 
image," added the monk; "it is the work of St. Luke in wax. It is 
not blackened by age but by the fire; the miracle was that it was not 
melted." Then he made the sign of the cross and left us. 

But we were not to spend the evening alone. As we were leaning 
out of the window watching the shadows of evening ste^l over the 
valley, the prohigoumene and several monks joined us. We had an 
instinctive dislike to the man; his face was vicious and unintelligent, 
his nature seemed to have no aim but to gain his own ends by cun- 
ning. Tall, and of an unhealthy stoutness, he had good features par- 
tially hidden by a long, gray beard; but his obsetjuious smile and cat's 
eyes destroyed every pleasant impression. 

We learned afterwards from the indiscreet conversation of some 
jealous monks, that his great desire was to gain the highest place 
among them. His brother was the Superior, or higoumene, and a few 
days before tlie election of governing monks he had been seized with ill- 
ness. No one was allowed to nurse him ; separated from every one, and 
anticipating his death, he was left to the fraternal kindness of one who. 
intended to supplant him. The end was never know^n to us; but when on 
the following morning we expressed a wish to salute the sick man before 
we departed, the brother refused very decidedly, saying, " He is suffer- 
ing much, a.nd cannot bear to be spoken to." 

However, to return to the evening visit of the monks, who seated 
themselves and asked every kind of question about our Western cus- 
toms. One of our party, who grew weary of their uninteresting talk, 
rose and walked about the room singing. By degrees the monks 
v/ere silent, and it wa^ evidently from admiration. It was the refrain 
of some popular song; and astonished at the attention of his audience, 
he ceased, wh<;n they entreatqd him to continue. They had never 
Iieard European music, and the harmony of the notes, so different 
from their avvn harsh singing, was evidently a surprise. Indeed, they 
took it for a religious canticle. It was impossible to get quit of them, so 
at length we all four roared a different air. Still they remained in an 
attcntiv:e, fervent attitude, until, when- our lungs were exhausted and 
v/caried with exertion, we relapsed into silence, and they walked off, 
to our great joy. , 

The only furniture the Voom contained was a table and a divan 
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hich we stretched ourselves without nndress- 

: of an hour, invaded by thousands-of Insects^ 
ile of the fioor, shaking off the black mass, 
refuge; the fortunate on,es lay on ihe top, the 
1 as well as Ihey could. For myself, not being 
the middle of the night to seek fresh air, when 
the monks had locked us in. As soon as day- 
and the noise we made brought a novice to our 
ed the door. 

the new aspect, still more repugnant, which 
the early morning. Monks, with pale faces, 
If-simt eyes, were gliding about in the shadow 
ich shone the feeble glimmer of tapers. For 
: children in blue linen robes, young people 
oy as servants, and who were beginning their 

descend and saddle our horses, but the pro- 
oin us; he was evidently afraid that we should 
ed us to bargain with him for the price of his 
isly rendered. The morning had restored lb 

mind, and he was more grasping than any 
jaily repeating, " You must, yon must pay." 
ins not to delay our departure, and foUoivcd 
It. watched by the monks with anxious eyes. , 
d to see the strangers disappear, 
on which our short stay at MSgaspilSon "had 
;kly dissipated by the beauty of the scenery, 
f was lighted up; in the openings of the range 
>n was seen delicately tinted, to use Homer's 
of saffron. The trees were musical with the 

birds, and Che sky, already purple, streaked 
soon illuminated by the rising sun. When we 
econd vaiiey. it was inundated with light. On 
It, now become much wider, a band of Wal- 
:cks gypsies, had encamped. They had come 
imelia, and passing over the Isthmus of Cor 
each the sea. Greece is a country so poor in 
om they push their lines so far; it was the first 
)e of them tc^ther. Coming out from the 
ng sun showed Us a curious spectacle — hnn- 
le with about fifty horses were browsing on the 
feet. The women and children washed their 
, and stretching it on the stones, left it to drjj 
d in a circle on a level plateau, danced and 
over which a lamb was roasting. They received 
A bravos, end we were obliged to stop for k 
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few minutes to reply to their politeness and dri 

After many wearisome miles over a dry sto 
rama was unrolled before us. The Gulf of Coi 
blue waters up to the opposite shores, and a 
the foot of Parnassu?. marked the pore of Gi 
were the summits, peaks, and crests of the 
streaked hy the sparkling glaciers; one gray, reg 
as marble, with its head covered with perennial 

By a rapid, dangerous descent, sliding and re 
reached the delicious valley of Crathis. A tripl 
tains form an iadosure to the most verdant see 
on the one side, the Styx, now called the Blael 
roll their rapid waters through low bushes until 

Between them lies the village of Solo; the hri( 
ftom each other rise irregularly amidst clun) 
chestnuts with a straight trunk and thick foliaj 
trees, mulberries and figs covered with fruit. 

The remembrance of school and college da 
entrance of Pluto's dark dominion; we were in 
cradle of so many myths, and our eyes followei 
in many little rapids and making innumerable 
it is lost uuilec the rocks of Chelmos, the am 
steep side seems hidden by a stream of water k 
sible sumnlit, dispersing into fine rain as it rear 
are the falls of the Styx. After gaiing long on 
old Greek guided us lo the seashore, and amo 
,-we rod" back to our home, not desiring to pai 
Greek monastery. C. Russell, 
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In February, 1838. Lieutenant Wood, of tt 
across the level summit of the Kotal of Ish-I 
• across that long and lofty offshoot from the Hii 
the easrern frontier of Badakhshan; and from 
nearly ii.cx) feet above the sea, he looked 1 
mountaia-valley wherein, undiscerntble heneatl 
infant stream of the Oxus. For long ccntui 
beheld that riverin its upper course; and the bn 
Polo and one or two other early adventurers 
Europe with skepticism, and even with incredu 
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Id receives' the narratives of all first explorers.. 
in Abyssinia," with its true story of a strange land 
■s, were treated as purely mythical; and the " Tales 
usen," which have delighted the children of subse- 
, were originally published in derision of Bruce's 
me days before we here meet him. Lieutenant Wood 
jciuaJ track of Marco Polo: and his brief, meioo- 
ing expedition, which we are about to recount, shows 
e simple narrative of the daring Venetian, whose 
. empire of China and of the Indies fired Columbus 
I find a way thither across the wild wastes of the 

Ivemonth had elapsed since Lieutenant Wood started 
of the Indiis. making his way slowly up that most 
;e rivers, and when at length, baffled by the rapids 
:. he made his way overland, by Kohai and the 
labul. His special object was to visit the untnown 
er Oxus, and, if possible, to tract the river to its 
he most direct route, he endeavored to surmount 
by one of the passes immediaicly to the north of 
LOd Ihe Parwan Pass .m practicable so late in the 
uming back, he escaped the fate of another party 

from Cabui along with him, and whose members 
>w in an adjoining pass. Back, down the long val- 
.o go to Cabul; from thence he made fo* Bameean, 
ind most westerly of the passes over Ihe Hindu 
c he descended northward towards the Oxus until 
try and unhealthy lowlands of Kundui. The Oxus 
a day's ride: but his object was to strike the river 
ind as Ihe course of the Oxus above tCundni pro- 
in a semicircle, he resolved to proceed along the 

through Badakbshan, and over the Kotal of Ish- 

[he summit of the pass, an unbroken expanse of 
nd. Far as the eye could reach, white mountains 

the cold sky. Behind were the narrow mountaiti- 
:rn part of Badakhshan. inoneof which lie the lapis- 
ns from the earliest times, and which Wood had just 
t, and z.ooo feet below him, flowed the snow.. 
ning down a long narrow valley from the east—an 
irecipitous parallel mountain-chains, on whose sum- 
n their sides, lay Ihe.unmelted snow of countless 

right, as he thus looked eastward, the Hindu Ku^ 

narrow vales; while to the left, the isouniain-chain 
.1 ran north by west beyond the range i ' 
lich causes the Oxus to turn at li^bt : 
jrviiis no^tll^',■arJ round Iiadal;hahLU. 
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There, then, was the infant Oxus, only a hundred feet m width ; 
and he was the only European of modem times who had seen the 
sight. Descending the pass, Wood and his small party (himself the 
sole European) crossed the river on bridges of hardened snow; for the 
ice was ruptured by the rise of the river, which begins early in spring. 
He had a great desire to visit the worldrrenowned Ruby Mines, which 
had been famous when Europe was still in its infancy. They lay 
bnly twenty miles down the river, and he could see the mountain 
into whose sides the galleries were quarried in search of the gem 
which rivals even the diamond in value. Only twenty miles ! but he 
could not reach the spot ! And yet the route to the mines from where 
he stood is actually the only one by which the people of mountain- 
^rdled Badakhshan can communicate with the provinces of Darwaz, 
Roshart, and Shagnan opposite to them on the north or right bank of 
the Oxus. Throughout these twenty miles the mountains on the left 
bank descend in lofty precipices to the river-bed — the only route is 
along the right bank. But even there the mountains come so close to 
the river, that journeying by horseback is rarely possible, and Jour- 
neying on foot is only safe in the summer months; and the best route 
of all is along the surface of the river in winter when it happens to be 
hard frozen. 

Wood had been partly prepared for this disappointment. When 
ascending the Pass of Ish-kashm. a strange, way-worn figure had met 
them, brushing his way through the willow scrub that covers the 
slope, with the skin of a horse wrapi>ed round him. Tempted by the 
frozen state of the river, he had gone with some comrades to pay a 
visit in Darwaz, jast beyond the Ruby Mines; but when about to 
return they found the river had burst its icy covering. His compan- 
ions turned back to await the coming of summer; but he had pushed 
on; and only got through after sacrificing his horse^whose hide he was 
t^arrying home with him. Hardly had this strange-clad wayfarer 
passed on, when Wood met a party of horsemen descending from the 
pass, who told him they had been sent to collect tribute at a hamlet 
near the Ruby Mines. They had to leave their horses and make their 
^vay thither on foot; and on their return one third of the party had 
been overwhelmed by an avalanche on the mountain^side. Happen- 
ing-to look back, the foremost of the party ^beheld a white mist rushing 
down^, andnheir comrades were seen no more. Such was the region 
which Wood had now reached. 

Overruling the fears and natural dislike of his little party. Wood 
now turned his face eastward, or E, by N., resolved to make his way 
up through the wild and lonesome narrow mountain-valley, down 
which flowed the Oxus from its unknown source in the far-off 
mountain -land of Pamir. This valley, which he entered and first 
looked down upon from the Pass of Ish-kashm, is called Wakhan— 
«o Wood found: a tiame which is mentioned passingly by Marco 
Polo, but which had never since been heard of in Europe, and whic^ 
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now" became replaced in geography. Proceeding up this valley, whicli 
for fifty miles above Ish-kashm varies from a mile to barely 200 
yards in width — a mere thread among the tremendous mountain^anges 
on either hand — Wood's little party early in the afternoon reached 
Ishtrakh. The word hamlet is too big for this little settlement — a 
few rude and small houses built for shelter among the rocky frag- 
ments of the mountains* As a snow-shower was falling when he 
arrived, no sign of human habitation was discernible, but for a yak 
standing quietly at what proved to be the door of one of the dwellings. 
The yak — the reindfeer of Thibet and the Pamir — is a creature that can- 
not live where the temperature is above the freezing-point ! 

The mountain-range which here shuts in the valley of the Oxus on 
the south is the most easterly part of the Hindu Kush. Ishtrakh 
stands at the mouth of a glen or gorge in these mountains, down, 
which a rivulet flows into the Oxus from its source in the eternal 
snows; and up this glen there is a path leading to a pass over the 
Hindu Kush, so that by a three days' journey one may reach the seat 
of the ruler of Chitral. But the journey must be made on foot, and is 
only practicable in summer, and the entite route is through the wild 
mountains, utterly uninhabited. So inaccessible is this region that 
even a route of this kind is held worthy of mention. 

At Ishtrakh, Wood learnt that for forty miles upwards the valley of 
the Oxus was wholly uninhabited. The cold was great, and the wind 
from the mountains so piercing that nothing short of necessity would 
justify a bivouac for the night in the open. Accordingly, after some 
ten hours' rest, Wood and his little party started from Ishtrakh at 
midnight — whether by moonlight or by the gleam of the snow is not 
mentioned — and rode along by the river through the wild and pror- 
found solitude for forty miles— thirteen hours in the saddle-^-to a little 
settlement called Kundut, which, be it observed, is due north of 
Attock. Just before reaching this place, the ground became more 
level, and the Oxus, dividing into many channels, meandered over a 
sandy bed, studded with numberless islets, which were thickly cov- 
ered with an undergrowth of red willow-trees. In passing 1 1. rough one 
of these copses. Wood's dog started a hare from its bed — the o»nly 
living thing they had seen throughout their forty miles' ride. 

At Kundut, Shah Turai, in a little fort, ruled as monarch over the 
fifteen families which constituted the population, and whose houses 
clustered about the fort like so many cells in a beehive. Wood was 
hospitably received by the Shah. ** A large fire soon blazed upon the 
hearth of the best house; and his subjects being convened, I was 
paraded round it to refute the assertion of a wandering callender (fakir) 
from Jumbo in the Himalaya Mountains, who had persuaded the 
credulous Wakhanis that the Feringis were a nation of dwarfs." And 
here we get a glimpse, reminding us of one of the earliest stages. of 
settled human life long before calendars were compiled or time-pieces 
invented. The holes in the roofs of the houses, besides giving vent- 
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to the smoke, perform the office of sun-dials, indicating the hour of the 
day when the sun is shining. " Before the housewife begins to pre- 
pare the family meal, she looks not up at a clock, but round the walls 
or upon the floor for the spot on which his golden light is streaming. 
The. seasons' also are marked by the same means; for when the sun's 
rays, through this aperture in the roof, reach one particular spot, it is 
seed-time." v 

Resuming his journey up the valley of the Oxus, Wood and his 
little party had not proceeded far when the barking of dogs and the 
sight of yaks, camels, and sheep roaming over the plain bespoke the 
vicinity of a pastoral f)eople. It was an encampment of Kirghiz, 
numbering a hundred families, and possessed of about 2,000 yaks, 4,000 
sheep, and rooo camels: ** not the ugly-looking camel of Africa, but 
the species known as the Bactrian, and which, to all the useful quali- 
ties of the former, adds a majestic port that no animal but the horse 
can surpass/* It was the first time that the Kirghiz had ever wintered 
in that district, and they had just arrived — having been solicited to 
do so by the Uzbeks of Badakhshan, with whom they are connected 
by race. 

Throughout that day's journey the valley of the Oxus continued 
level, about a mile wide, grassy in somQ places, and, though far from 
fertile, improv-d in appearance compared with its lower course. But 
it is only on the brink of the river that herbage and willow-copse 
abound; the outer part of the narrow pAain, at the foot of the moun- 
tains, being entirely bare and devoid of vegetation. After a twenty- 
. four miles' ride. VVood reached a place called Kila Panj (from five 
hillocks clustered together); and at this point he crossed to the right, 
or north bank of the river, which there flowed at the rate of three and 
a half miles an hour. At the crossing-place at Kila Panj, the stream 
is spUt into two channels, one of which, twenty-seven yards broad, 
was two feet deep ; the other, which was broader by ten yards, was so 
shallow that Wood's dog crossed it without swimming. A further 
ride of about ten miles brought the party to their halting-place for the, 
night at Hissar — a small rude fort, with a little settlement around it. 

At this point the valley of the Oxus bifurcates. One valley 
or glen runs up among , the mountaiiis east by south, the other 
runs north-east: and down each of them flowed a stream of nearly 
equal size. Which was the Oxus ? To Wood's eye the stream from 
the east seemed slightly the larger; but the W^akhanis held the oppo- 
site opinion as a fact; nor was it easy for^Wood to decide, for the 
stream from the north was broken into several channels. The north- 
em stream, however, was covered with ice to the point of junction, 
whereas the eastern one was unfrozen — plainly showing that the 
stream from the north rose in a much higher altitude than the other. 
Also, when Wood made a clearing in the ice, he found the velocity of 
the northern tributary double that of the one from the east. Further, 
the Kinghiz tribe whom he had met on the previous day had told hir 
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positively that the source of Ihe Osus was to be found in the lofty 

table land to the norlh-easl. Sa Wood r^aolved lo track the slieanr 

which came down from the north. 

But he wanted guides, and an escort (or' proleclion against Ihe 

roving Kirghii tribes; and he was detained at Hissar and al Langar 
> further on; until it occurred to him to boldly 
'.itghii encampment down Ihe river — that is. 
om he had to guard against; and he had not 

ds al the confluence of the tvo streaniK, the 
ow at the best— lerin in ales; and the route lies 
he detile or rough glen down which cotnes the 
[ Pamir, Langar Kish (io,Eoo feet abovcthe 
point oi Wakhan, and the last place of human 
n now clothed themselves mote heavily than 
cnsc cold ; " ihe Munshi In particular leas so 
ed cloaks that his arms were all hut useless. 

scarcely action enough lo keep him on his 
e mountains forming the defile were broken 
lies, and Ihe snow -wreathed scream flowed 
csled fragments. This is the route by whicb 
avels; and three hours after starting, Wood't 
rhich they had great trouble in crossing, and 
Bvan is interrupted, and its merchandise- has 
the camel's bach to that of the yak. They 
t on a knoll, frecfrom snow, but only so from 
y guil that iravcrsed the duiah. The cold 
hermometer was only giaduated donn lo 6° 
and the mercnry had sunk r^onn into the 
ly (Iwo cf ihcm Afghan*) ruflered so much 
hey had to be sent back to Langar Kish. 
Kive the tea, ii.ocofeet. 
ng their course up the rough snow-covered 
ost fatiguing- Although the snow lay only 
half-frozen, and drifts abounded in which the 
idered painfully- Al noon they took to the 
er, and the change was mosi agreeable- It 
iched the halting-place chosen by the Kirgbic 
y a yard deep, and a cold ugly epoi it looked: 
heir wooden shovels, quickly showed thai 
I, sheep and camels' dung, beneath; and by 
ind high snow walls around ihem, the night 
:omfort. Height abovcthe sea, ig.tcofeet, 
ay, the footmen of Ihe party had to be.seni 

party resumed their way up the frozen ri'i^, 

I (Che spoil of the Kirghii hunters) n -■ 

projecting from the snow — some of 
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i«f (astonishingly large size. These belonged to the Ovis Poli, a creature 

f between a (joat and a yak, first seen by Marco Polo, and hence its 

European name. That night they bivouacked again on the site of a 
summer encampment of the Kirghiz, and with the same ''comforts" 
as before. Height above the sea, 14,400 feet. 

Next morning— ^the fourth after leaving Langar Kish — there was a 
stri!;c among the escort — only two of them could be persuaded to go 
further. But that was enough; for now the object of search was sai4 
to be only twenty-one miles distant. Hitherto Wood's party had been 
greatly helped by following in the tracks of a band of Kirghiz who 
had just preceded them; but these had turned off up a glen to the left, 
and now they had to make a way for themselves through the half- 
frozen snow, which lay deeper and deeper as they advanced. Near 
as Wood had now approached to the source of the Oxus. he would 
have failed after all in reaching it, had not the river been frozen. 
They were fully two hours in forcin'r their way through a field of snow 
not five hundred yards across. "Each individual by turns took the 
^ lead, and forced his horse to struggle onward until exhaustion brought 

»-^ U down In the snow, where it was allowed to lie and recruit whilst the 

next was urged forward. It was so great a relief when we again got 
upon the river.'' savs Wool, " that in the elasticity of mv spnits I 
pushed my pony into a trot" a proceeding whi( h was instantly checked 
by a Wakhani. who cautioned Wood to beware of the "wind of the 
mountains" — the rarefied air of those hig'i altitudes^ of which we shall 
see more by and by 

As they neared the source of the Oxus the ice on its surface became 
brittle. In the afternoon the v had to leave it, and journey for an hoiir 
along its right bank. Ever since leaving Langar Kish the mountains 
on either hand had appeared to becjome lower and lower — the ascent 
being so gradual that they hardly thciught of the great altitude which 
sta^e by «-tage they w^re reaching. Now the nM)untains appeared to 
be entirely falling aWav from them; and ascending a low hill, which 
apparently bounded the valley to the eastward, at five o'clock in the 
aiternoon of the iQth of February, 1838. Wood at length stood upon 
the Bam^i-duniah, the ' Roof of the World." Height above the sea, 
15,600 feet. 

Before him looking northward, Wood beheld a wide mountain 
table-la d mantled in snow. A plain, stretching almost to the horizon 
and about four miles in breadth lav embosomed amid swelling hills 
about 500 feet high, but which on the south-east towered into moun- 
tains; and in the middle of the plain, or rat.her along one side of it, 
spread a fine lake, in the form of a crescent, fifteen miles in length, 
and with an average breadth of one mile. And almost at bis feet, at. 
the. southern end of the lake, the Oxus was flowing from its. source, 
^nd plunging into the durah by which the travelers had approached. 
^ " 'e, then, was the object of this bold expedition accomplished. The 
r^nd almost forgotten story of Marco Polo v. as true; and the great 
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river Caps, which, after creating the Oasis- of Khiva, disappears -in 
the marshes of the Aral Sea, has its source in a lake on the Great 
Pamir steppe, the Roof of the World. ' 

Passing on to the frozen surface of the lake, called Sir-ikol, Wood 
cut some holes in the ice to let down his sounding-lead; but the depth 
was small — only about six feet-^and the water was discolored and 
fetid, doubtless from the decay of the rich rank grasses which grow in 
summer. The lake was probably deeper in other parts, but "Wobd 
was unable to explore further, owing to the labor of cutting through 
the ice, which was two and a half feet thick. The difficulty of doing 
anything was felt to be excessive, owing to the extreme rarity of the 
atmosphere. '*A few strokes with an axe brought the workman to 
the ground. A run at full speed for fifty yards made the runner gasp 
for breath." The pulse, too, was bounding as if at high fever-heat. 
Wood first observed this peculiarity when he was still among the 
mountain valleys of Badahkshan. Accidentally touching his pulse, 
he felt it was galloping, and, turning somrwhat anxiouslyto his medical 
instructions, he took the remedies prescribed for fever. -Next morn- 
ing the pulse still galloped, but he felt quite well; and he soon found 
that the pulses of all the party were in the same way. As he remarks, 
man has a barometer within him which approximately shows his 
elevation above the sea. On the banks of Lake Sir-i-kol the- pulses of 
his party beat at from no to 124 per minute — the pulsation being 
quicker' in the stout or fat men than in the spare or thin.. 

On this elevated solitude Wood halted for the night. The uniform 
robe of snow rendered it difficult to determine distances or altitudes 
— hencei he says, it is possible that Sir-r-kol is much larger than he 
took it for— but he reckoned that the mountains at the southern end 
of the lake were about 3,400 feet above the lake, or 19,000 above 
the sea; and the perennial snow upon them, partially melting in sum - 
mer, furnishes a never-failing supply of water to the lake and the 
Oxu» which flows from it. The wintry scene was oppressive, almosr 
appalling. A dull cloudless sky overhead, with a snowy waste below, 
extending far as the eye could reach. Not a living thing was to be 
seen, not a sound to be heard; the air was as silent and tenantless as 
the earth. Not even a bird stirrexl the air with its wings. 

Silence reigned around — silence so profound that it oppressed the heart , 
and (says Wood) as I contemplated the hoary summits of the everlastingr nooun- 
tains, where human foot had never trod, and where lay piled the snows of ages, 
TOY own dear country and all the social blessings it contains passed across my mind 
with a vividness of recollection that 1 had never felt before. It is all very well for 
men in crowded cities to be disgusted with the world and to talk of the delights of 
solitude. Let them but pass one twenty four hours on the banks of Siri-kol, and 
It will do more to make them contented with their lot than a thousand argunLenis, 

Saddling-up soon after mid-day, Wood and his escort re-entered the 
defile, descending down to Langar Kish, and finding the mountains 
rising higher and higher on either hand as they descended. Joumeytng 
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down the narrow valley of the Oxus, and recrossing the Pass of Ish- 
kashni» he made good his return through Badakhshan to Kunduz; and 
finally visited the Oxus at the point where it is about to enter ihe 
Deserts, after making its semicircular detour from Ish-kashm around 
V Badakhshan. It was now a great river. It was with difficulty that he 
forded it on horseback, riding three abreast to break the current; atxd 
yet the river, at the ford, was split ijito three channels. These liad an 
aggregate breadth of about 350 yards, and the stream in the main 
channel r^n at tbexate of four miles an hour. 

Since Wood's memorable journey, the eastern *'fork" (as the 

- Americans say) of the Oxus, which joins with the Sir-i-kol river at 
HisSar, has been explored by the l-ndian traveler known as "the 

' Mirza." As Wood suspected, this eastern branchy called the " River 

of Sichad," is really the larger, although it has a much lower source. 

The length of its coarse is about 100 miles, while Wood's Oxus is about 

-seventy. From Hissar (the point of confluence) the valley of the Sirhad 

river rounds E. by S., close under the eastern extremity of the Hindu 

Kush, tp where that mountain-chain is met at an angle by the iofr/ 

Karakorura chain of the Himalaya. Apparently, at the angle whetii 

these mighty chains meet, a lofty spur runs northward, forming tlii 

eastern front of the Roof of the World, looking down upon YarkanJ 

«and Kashgar. Certainly at this point the valley of the Sirhad river 

.turns northward, opening oat on the stepp • of the Little Pamir, where 

this branch of the Oxus (like the other) issues from a lake — abaut 

I3»300 feet above the sea. 

Captain Wood's narrative was originally published at a time when 
Central Asia was a region not merely unknown to (which it still is), 
but wholly uncared for by, the public. In 1872, when the exploits of 
the Athalik Ghazi of Kashgar, and the military invasion by Russia, 
attracted public interest to that part of tl>e East, Wood's narrative 
■was republished, prefaced by an Essay on the Valley of the Oxus by 
Colt>nel Yule, c.b.* The Essay is worthy of the high reputation of its 
author, who, by his commentaries on Marco Polo's "Journey," and 
also by other writings, has proved himself our ablest authority on the 
geogi'aphy and history of the greater part of Central Asia. It is from 
Colonel Yule's writings that we have mainly drawn the concluding 
portion of this paper, auxiliary to the simple narrative of Wood. 

Veiy remarkable is it, in the historical incidents quoted by Yule, to 
see how prosperous and populous were many parts of this region 
-which are now not only desert or in decay, but in some of which both 
soil and climate would seem highly adverse to civilized settlement. 
It is stt-ange to find Wakhan — the wild narrow valley through which 
Wood (like Marco Polo) journeyed to the source of the Oxus — spuken 

* Journey to the Source of the River Oxus. By Captain John Wood. Indian Navy. ' 

- New edition, ediied by his rton. \Vith an Essay on the Geography of the Valley of 
the. Oxus, by Coloiici Henry Yule, c.b. Witti.Maps. - London: John Murray; 1872. 
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of by the old Venetian traveler (in 1272) as " a land containing a 
g^od many towns and villages, and scattered habitations;" or, in still 
earlier times, by the historian Abulfeda, who speaks of the splendid 
palaces of the kings of Waksh — a most mountainous country on the 
upper tributaries of the Oxus — remaining unknown to the modern 
world, despite the " scientific expeditions" of General Kauffmann, 

Strange as it may seem, these lofty mountain-solitudes of the wdrld 
were as well known to the Chinese twelve centuries ago, or better, as 
they are to us at the present, day. The first travelers who have left a 
written and published account of the region were two Chinese pilgrims 
6f the Buddhist persuasion, who passed this way on their visit to 
India about a.d. 518, and who mention that this lofty region (called by 
the Chinese Tsung Ling) wa^ commonly said to be half-way between 
heaven and earth — just as the northern continuation of the Pamir 
mountains is to this day called by the Chinese the Tien Shan, or 
Heavenly mountains. In the next century (about 644 A.i>.y, another 
Chinese pilgrim to the Buddhist shrines of India, named Hwen 
.Thsang, on his way back to China, took the very course up the valley 
or defile of the Sir-i-kol branch of the Oxus recently explored by Wood, 
;and thence down from the Roof of the World into the plains of 
Yarkand and Kashgar, on his way to cross the very different, but not 
less formidable, obstacle to travelers — ^^the ''Desert of Cobi. Hwen 
Thsang states that, on leaving India, he journeyed for 140 miles across 
the mountains, and reached the valley of Pom ilo (Pamir), lying between 
two snowy ranges of the Tsung Ling. 

The traveler, he says, is annoyed by sudden ^usts of wind, and the snow- 
drifts never cease, spring or summer. As the soil is almost constantly frozen, you 
see but a few miserable plants, and no crops can live. The whole region is but a 
dreary waste, without a trace of humankind. In the middle of the valley is a great 
lake. This Stands on a plateail of prodigious elevation. The lake discharges to the 
west [south-west), and a river runs out of it in that direction, and joins tne Patsu 
(Oxus). The lake likewise discharges 10 the eastvand a great river runs out, whjch 
flows eastward to the western frontier of Kieaha (Kashgar), where it joins the river 
Sita, and runs eastward into it to the sea. 

That a lake should have two outlets in opposite directions is very 
unusual, but not physically impossible; and although Hwen Thsang's 
statement is generally disbelieved^ Burnes heard the same story from 
the natives about forty years ago. 

In the thirteenth century, the Roof of the World was, for the first 
time, beheld by the eye of a European, Marco Polo; and only two or 
three Europeans have ever beheld it since then, even down to the 
present day. The "Travels of Marco Polo" is truly a remarkable 
book. It^ author was simply an enterprising Venetian merchant, who 
undertook the most wonderful and difficult journey, or series of 
journeys — no doubt \yith a strong love of adventure in his heart, but 
merely in the way of business. He seems totally unaware that he 
himself was doing anything wonderful, although he expatiates on the 
strange sights and peoples which he met with. As regaifds his own 
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adventures, and his own impressions of the difficult expedition v^hich 
he undertook, he says almost nothing — not even when traveling for 
weeks amongf the coldest and loftiest mountains in the world, or while 
traversing for a month the pathless wastes of the landy Desert of 
Gobi. 

The portion of Marco Polo's itinerary wherein he describes the 
approach to the lofty table-land of Asia, from Badakhshan up the 
valley of the Okus, and the sight which met him when, like Wood 
nearlv six centuries afterwards, he emerged upon the Great Pamir, is 
as follows — in his own words, but abridged: 

In leavins? B-ida'jhin, you ride twelve days between east and north-east, ascend- 
ing a river that runs through a land contahiing a ^ood many towns and villages 
ajjd scattered habitations. And when you leave this little country, and ride three 
" days north-east, always among the- mountains, you get to such a height that it is 
said to be the highest place in the world! And when you have got to this height, 
you find a great lake between two fridges of I mountains, and out of it a fine river 
running through a pkin. The plain is called Pamier, and you ride across it south 
to north for twelve days together, finding nothing but a desert without habitations 
or any green thin^?; so that travelers are oblijEfed to carry with them whatever they 
have need of. The region is so lofty and cold that you do not even see any birds 
flying. And I must notice also that, because of this great cold, fire does not burn 
so brightly nor give out so much heat as usual, nor does it cook food so effectually. 

Let an Alpine climber, or a tourist standing for his brief hour 
on the summit of Mont Blanc, look around upon the expanse of moun- 
tain-peaks and deep valleys, and fancy it all leveled up to his own 
altitude — a comparatively level expanse far as the eye can reach, but 
with round-topped hills (unlike the jagged peaks of the Alps) of a few 
hundred feet in height projecting above this mountain-plain, with 
small lakes in the hollows among the hills. Such would be a 
resemblance to the Pamir plateau where Wood saw it; except that in one 
quarter the horizon was girdled by a lofty range of mountains, whose 
summits rose between three and four thousand feet higher than Mont 
HIanc. And when Wood beheld it, this vast and unique mountain- 
plain was entirely covered with snow, and the Sir-i-kol lake frozen 
deep with ice. 

Wood saw only the south-western extremity of the great plateau; 
but not the least remarkable feature of the region is its vast extent. 
From Lake Sir-i-kol it extends northwards for well-nigh 200 miles, 
where the plateau joins nearly at right angles the lofty Alai chain, 
along whose northern base flows the Jaxartes. The breadth of the 
Pamir plateau is variously reckoned from twenty miles by Hwen 
Thsang, who apparently speaks of one particular valley-route, to 
100 by Colonel Yule, who computes the general breaflth of the 
mountain-mass. Marco Polo, for some unexplained and unaccount- 
able reason, except it were the spirit of adventure, did not content 
himself with crossing this mountain mass, but proceeded across its 
entire length, descending into the eastern plains at Kashgar and 
■ thence returning south to Yarkand. After speaking of Lake Sir-i-kol 
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the source of the Oxus, the Venetian, says: ** Now, if we go on with 
our journey towards the east-north-east, wc travel a good forty days, 
continually passing over mountains and hills, or through Valleys, and 
crossing many rivers and tracts of wilderness. And in all this way 
you find neither habitation of man or any green thing,' but must carry 
with you whatever you require. The country is called Bolar." Hwen 
Thsang said: ** The whole tract is but a dreary waste without a trace 
of human habitation." Benedict Goes, who crossed the Pamir steppe 
late in the autumn of 1603, speaks of the great cold andjdesolation, 
and difficulty of breathing. In recent times (1B61), Abdul- Medjid, an 
agent of our Indian Government, who passed the Pamir on his way to 
Kokan, in the valley of the Jaxartes, says: "Fourteen weary days 
%y ere occupied in crossing the steppe; the marches were long, depend- 
ing on uncertain supplies of grass and water, which sometimes wholly 
failed. Food for man and beast had to be carried by the party, for 
not a trace of human habitation is to be met with in these inhospitable 
wilds. The steppe is interspersed with tamarisk jungle and the wild 
willow, and in summer with tracts of high grass." 

The loftiest part of the plateau is believed to be at its southern 
extremity, where Lieutenant Wood saw it, 15,600 feet -above the Sea; 
and it declines to about 10,000 feet at its northern end. From its 
western front several lofty ranges run south-westwards for two or 
three hundred miles, till they strike the course of the Oxus below Ish- 
kashm, where the river makes its north-easterly circuit round Badakh- 
shan, with as many large rivers flowing down the narrow interven- 
ing valleys, draining the great snowy mass of the plateau. Col<5nel 
Yule says: " The core of the mountain-mass of Pamir forms a great 
elevated plateau, at least 180 miles north and south, and about 100 
east and west. The greater part of this plateau appears to consist of 
stretches of tolerably level steppe, broken and divided by low 
rounded hills, much of it covered with saline exudations, but inter- 
spersed with patches of willow and thorny shrubs, and in summer with 
extensive tracts of grass." Many lakes are scattered over the surface 
of the plateau, from which rivers flow — the many streams, as Marco 
Polo says, which have to be crossed when traversing the steppe from 
south fo north. As might be expected from the great breadth of the 
plateau, there is no sharp ridge dividing the drainage or water-flow; 
some of the eastern rivers, which flow down to the plains of Kashgar 
and Yarkand, apparently rising far back on the western side of the 
steppe; while some of the western rivers, tributaries of the Oxus, 
appear to run in valleys overlapping the others, and having their source 
near the eastern edge of the plateau. As already said, the eastern side 
of the plafeau appears to be higher than the western, and some of the 
peaks in that quarter, according to Hayward, rise to a height of 20,000 
or 21,000 feet above the sea. In its northern part, the great steppe 
is crossed from east to wtst by a belt of niountains, traversed by the, 
Kizil Yart Pass, which leads to the dersht or steppe of Alai, bound^ 
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on the north by the Alai range, whose northern front drains into the 
Jaxartes river. This small northern portion of the great plateau is 
only about twenty miles from north to south, but forty from east to 
west; and it is drained westwards by the Surk-ab (*' Red River"), 
which is the greatest tributary of the Oxus, and, except one, the last 
of the large rivers which join the Oxus from the north. 

Across the mountain-land of Pamir, lofty and desolate as it is. lay 
the earliest route between Western Asia and early-civilized China 
In the reign of the Emperor Justinian an embassy was sent from 
Byzantium to the country from which silk came; but when they 
reached the Bolor mountains, and the Roof of the World frowned 
before them, the Byzantines lost heart and turned back; and so China 
remained unvisited by Europeans for other eight centuries. But, for 
generations before Justinian, commercial enterprise had established 
a route to Eastern Asia across this formidable barrier of mountains. 
Ptolemy, the geographer, speaks of the '* Seric Caravan," of which 
the. Yarkand caravan of the present day is doubtless a relic. The 
Seric caravan, says Ptolemy, started from Hyrcania, at the south- 
western corner of the Caspian Sea, and " then the route runs through 
Aria [the Herat territory] to Margiana Antiochia [Merv]. Thence 
the route proceeds eastward to Bactra [Balk], and from that [crossing 
to the right bank of the Oxus, where there was a stone bridge in the 
days of the Emperor Humayoon], northward up the ascent of the hill- 
country of the Comedse; and then, inclining somewhat south through 
the hill country as far as the gorge [probably about the Ruby Mines], 
in which the plain [along the bank of the river] terminates; and then 
for a distance of about 150 miles, extending to the Stone Tower, the 
route would seem to tend northwards [as the Valley of the Oxus does 
above Ishkashm] The Stone Tower stands in^the way of those who 
ascend the gorge; and from it the mountains extend eastwards to join 
the chain of Imius [the Roof of the World], which runs north to this 
point from the territory of Palimbothra" [or India]. 

From this statement it is plain that the ancient Seric caravan 
crossed the Pamir by following either the eastern or western *' fork" 
of the Upper Oxus — either by the glen of the Sirhad river, or by 
Wood's Oxus, up the defile to Lake Sir-i-kol. The geographical 
position of the Stone Tower mentioned by Ptolemy has given 
rise to much discussion among geographers. Apparently, it 
was ,a fort guarding the defile leading down from the Pamir, 
and through which invaders or maiauding bands would come 
from the mountains or from the country to the east, about Yar- 
kand and Kashgar. Such a fort might be placed almost anywhere in 
the valley of the Oxus as far down as the Ruby Mines, if not lower 
still — for in Darwaz and Roshan (^he provinces on the right bank of 
the Oxus below Ish-kashm), the long and lofty parallel chains of 
which we have spoken as sloping south-vvestwa.rds from the Pamir, 
come down abruptly upon the Oxus. And it is curious to observe 
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that ivhen the Turkish tribes began to descend into Western' Asia, a 
fort was actually built in this quarter to check their irruptions. " In 
793,'* says Yule. "" Fadhl Ibn Yahya, the Barmecide was invested 
with the government' of all the coUntries^ from Kerman to the froniUr 
of the 7«r>tj/ and he caused a barrier with two castles to be erected 
m a defile beyond Khotl. by whicK the Turkish marauders used to 
come down in their forays The memory of this barrier which was 
known to the Arabs as El Bab, or * thejGaie." is believed 10 survive in 
the name of the State of Darwaz (Gate), which still exists on the Panja, 
or Upper Oxus." This castellated barrier erected "beyond Khotl" 
must have stood on the banks of the Oxus within some 6oor 100 miles 
below Ish-kashm — in which district, as already said, sex'^ral lofty 
mountain-chains from the Pamir come down abruptly upon the river's 
bed, as at the Ruby Mines. The Stone Towet of Ptolemy, however, 
lay much further up the river, at " the gorge'* leading up to the Pamir 
steppe; and it seems to me that Hissar where the two forks of the 
Upper Oxus unite, and from whence one gorge leads up to'Siri-koI 
and the Great Pamir, and the other to the Little Pamir, very , 
aptly corresponds with tire position assigned to the 'Stone Towfer" 
of Ptolemy. Moreover. Hissar means " the Fort." ju«t as Darwaz 
means " the Gate," and the rude fori which still exists at that place 
may actually have existed there since the early times of the Seric 
caravan. 

Nowhere in the world is there a more mountainous and inaccessible 
region than that of the Upper Oxus and its iributaries; and it is just 
in such localities that one finds the remams of the old population. 
The various travelers who have recently penetrated ^here and there 
into this mountainous region — comprising the provinces of Karategin* 
Roshan, Shagnan, and Wakhan — agree in slating that the settled but 
thin and scattered population belongs to the Iranian (Persian) branch 
of the Aryan or Indo-Eurt")pean race The people, called Tajiks, are 
descendants of the early Persians the poor rude denizens of Wakhan 
and adjoining districts belong' to the once mighty nation which estab- 
lished the empire of Cyrus and Darius In Badakhshan also the 
bulk of the people are Tajiks. Among this upland section of the 
Tajiks there are relics of the old Zoroastrian fire-worship In Wakhan, 
between Ish-kashm and Hissar, Wood saw the ruins of three " Kaffir" 
forts, which the natives believe to have been erected by the Gebirs or 
fire-worshipers; and I have no doubt the natives are right, for only 
a year ago the correspondent of the Daily News found a fire^temple 
not wholly abandoned on the shores of the Caspran. Moreover, 
Wood mentions the reluctance with which a Badakhshi blows oiit a. 
light. In like manner, he says, "A Wakhani considers it bad^ luck to 
blow out a light by the breath, and will rather wave his hand iot ser^^ 
vral minutes under the fiame of his pine-slip than resort to the sure 
but to him disagreeable alternative" of blowing it out. 

The Tajiks, say« Wood, are a handsome ra«eof the Cauclisian 
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differing widely from the Turkish or Mongolian, Uzbeks and Kirghi 
who from the sixth century onwards have been flooding Western Asi 
The Tajiks are to be found both to the north and south of the Hin< 
Kush. According to Wood and others, the Kaffirs of the valleys 
the north of the Cabul river, leading up to the lofty Chitral and Bar 
ghil Passes of the Hindu Kush, belong to the Tajik race; and they a 
certainly the wildest and most barbarous branch of it. Living 
snowy and inaccessible valleys, it may be doubted whether they we 
ever brought under the influence of the Zoroastrian creed, or any oth< 
They fiercely repel Mohammedanism, and do not appear to have ai 
settled religion: hence the name '* Kaffirs," or unbelievers, applied 
them by their neighbors, the Mohammedan population both of Afgha 
istan and of Badakhshan. About the time of our first invasion 
Afghanistan, when a British officer (I think Captain Conolly) was 
Jellalabad, he was surprised one day by his attendants rushing into \ 
lent, in a state of great excitement, and exciaiming, "Here are yo 
countrymen coming !" It was a party of KaflSrs. But the offic 
apparently had little taste for ethnology, and he got rid of his VNfil 
looking "countrymen" as quickly as possible. 

. The highlanders from the Upper Oxus^the Bactrians and Sacae 
formed the hardiest and most daring regiments in the armies 
Darius and Xerjces; and the Sac^e led the van in the attack upon t 
Greeks at Thermopylae. They must either have been Turkish or Ira 
lan, but there is no reason to believe that they were different in ra 
from the Persian host among whom they were enrolled. Rawlinso 
m his Herodotus,, places the country of the Sacae at the head of i 
Oxus, on the Pan^ir, if not also beyond the mountains, in the plai 
of Yarkand> The empire of Darius appears to have extended beyoi 
ihe Roof of the World; and undoubtedly in those times the enti 
population between Oxus and Jaxartes was Iranian — ^as in the main 
still is to this day eastward of the longitude of Ball^, except on t 
Pamir itself. 

Widely different is the Kirghiz race, which now form the thin a 
roving population of the Pamir mountains, and one of whose trit 
Wood found wintering for the first time in the valley of Wakha 
They are evidently of the same race as the Uzbeks, who have lo 
been settled in Kunduz and on the plains around the lower course 
ihe Oxus. The difference between a temperate and a rigorous clim« 
on the physique is observable in the well-proportioned frame of t 
Uzbek, and the stunted growth of the Kirghiz of Pamir. "Mc 
weather-beaten faces." says Wood. 'I have neyer seen; they ha 
however, the hue of health. Their small sunken eyes were just vi 
ble from beneath fur caps, while the folds of a snug woolen com/or 
concealed their paucity of beard. The clothing of most of them cc 
sisted of a sheep's skin, with the wool inside." They liked tobac( 
but were absolutely voracious of snuflf — eating, not snuffing it, Wh 
W.ood presented his box to the chief of the tribe, the Kirghiz quic 
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emptied half pt Us contents into the palm of his hand ihen. 6pening 
h!s mouth, and holding his head back, at two gulps he fwalloned the 
whole. Wood pronounced [he young women (very uniifce the men) 
pretty. '■All have the glow of health m their cheeks: and though 
they have the harsh features of their race, there is a softness about 
their lineaments, a coyness and maidenly reserve in (heir demeanor, 
that contrasts most ^reeably with the uncoulh figures and harsh man- 
ners of the men." Colonel Burnaby.'in hrs '"Ride to Khiva." tnen- 
tions a charming Kirghiz girl who greatly took his fancy until he saw 
ihe cool way, or rather the lively relish, with -which the fair damsei 
cut the throat of a (at sheep which he had presented to her family lor 



: remarkably surefooted- like the elephant, it has 
y in knowing whal will bear il^ weight, and m 
ths and chasms; and when a pass or gorge becomes 
ovided It be not froien). a score of vakEs driven in. 
:hway This strange creature frequents the moun 
level summits', it needs no lending, and finds lis 
If the snow on the heights iie too deep for him to 
rolls himself down the slopes, and eats his way up 
: snow as he ascends. When arrived at the top. 
nd somersault down (he siope, and displaces a 
3w as he eats h^s way lo the lop again Tht yak 
ralore above freezing, and m summer it leaves the 
ascends (ar up the mounlams to the "old ice," 
:rpetual snow, its calf being retained below as a 
it's return, in which she never fails ll was on the 
: of Ish-kashm that Wood first met this strange 
one down lo a friend at Kunduz- but although 
len in winter, the poor yak died long belore It 

Vorld is'not a place (or the census-lakers, but it is 
wess— that the several tribes who inhabit or fre- 
lin-soUtudes number about a thousand families. 

Pamir, around Lake Rangku! In the summer 
he pastoral districts of the Alps, encamp in the 

devote their whole time lo the dairy, the men 
It paying flying visits lo the upper stations. ■•AH 
hese summer wanderings '- Doubtless the tempo- 
le sexes imparls a zest to these occasions; but il>s 
e which summer makes even upon that lofty moun- 
Mlnd Lake Sir-i-kol, the loftiest partof the plateall.. 
lit of Mont Btane. no soonei does the summer sani 
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melt the $nows in the valley than tjie most succulent verdure covers 
the soil. The grass grows nearly a yard high, of the richest quality; 
and every traveler, from Marco Polo down to Faiz Bakhsh, repeats 
the fact that the leanest horse becomes fat in a fortnight's time upon 
that verdurous upland. ^ The kirgahs, or tents of the Kirghiz, are 
strongly built and very comfortable — about fourteen feet in diameter 
and eight feet in height; the fire blazes in the center, with a good outlet 
at the top; and a suspended mat secludes the dressing-place of the 
w'omen. While the females tend the. flocks — sheep, yaks, and camels 
— there is ample scope for the hunters. Lake Sir-i-kol is a favorite 
summer resort of these rovers of the plateau. No sooner does the sun. 
melt the snows on the little plain than the banks of the lake are studded 
with their tents, while the wnters of the lake are frecpiented by abun^ 
dant flocks of wild-fowl. The tenantless air, as Marco Polo and Wood 
saw it in winter, becomes noisy with the flight of birds. The spoils of 
the chase not only add to the small supply of human food, but comprise 
skins and fleeces alike of domestic and commercial value. The most 
remarkable animal of the plateau is the great sheep of Pamir (for it is 
found nowhere else in the world), the Ovis Poll, with its enormous 
horns. Here* and there on the plateau the yak is seen in a wild state, 
in small herds far up on the snowy slopes of the mountains. Whether 
wild or domesticated, the yak is gregarious, and is able to beat off the 
hungry wolves. There is also a kind of goat, called rang, having a 
valuable fleece, and from which several of the lakes which dot the 
plateau take their names — Rang-kul, or " Goat Lake." Strange to say, 
deer (of some kind) abound; foxes and wolves frequent the plateau, 
and bears and tigers are occasionally met with. 

A remarkable but highly comfortable change on the face of the earth 
is the great circumscription which has occurred in the domain of the 
wild beasts, especially of the man-slaying kind. What hard times the 
* 'prehistoric" peoples must have had, in regions of dense forest, where 
savage man was a feeble intruder, and the ferse were the lords domi- 
narlt! The matter-of-fact annals of the Chinese record that their ances- 
tors at first \vere so ignorant and helpless that they made their dwell- 
ings in trees to escape from the wild beasts — just as do the Veddahs 
of Ceylon at the present day, and also some of the rude tribes of 
Borneo. Even in historic times, according to Virgil, the lion was a 
native of Italy; and the Nemaean lion was doubtless the last of his 
race in Greece. In less remote times the "king of beasts" abounded 
in the valley of Jordan, and also on the plains of Mesopotamia, afford- 
ing royal sport to the bold and hardy monarchs of Nineveh, who 
tracked the lion to his lair — sometimes attacking him single-handed 
and on foot — as coolly and frequently as the Czar or the -gallant old 
Umperor of Germany go a-boar-hunting, shooting the brute from 
tHeir ambush. So late as the fourteenth century, lions abounded on 
tlie Oxus; and it is recorded that a great review of his army, held by 
Gliengis Khan, on the banks of that river (somewhere about Balk), was 
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interrupted by a party of lions that broke into the camp. Nowj the V 
lion has entirely disapgeared from the valley of the Oxiis, and the 
\vhole western part of Central Asia. The Pamir knows him not; and 
although the Russian officers have heard of his being seen about Lake 
Issyk-kol (the White or Frozen Lake), close to the frontier of Siberia^ 
it seems that even the vast mountain-chains of Central Asia have 
ceased to be the habitat of the royal beast. 

*' Habitus a second nature;" and when habit has operated for several 
generations, it is marvelous what it enables human nature to bear. 
So, the Kirghiz tribes can roam with impunity, and in summer with 
pleasure, over the inhospitable Roof of the World. Even a Venetian 
gentleman can journey over it for forty days without a single word as 
to his own hardships, and merely with a few sentences descriptive of 
the aspect of the region. But it hardly needs the uncomplaining \ 
words of Lieutenant Wood to realize the perils of journeying at such 
an altitude. "The danger," he says, ** which is increased by [the 
necessity for] sleeping literally amongst the snow, in the middle of 
winter, did not occur to me at the time. We were most fortunate in » 
having done so with impunity. Our escape is, under Providence, to 
b -• attributed to the oceans of tea we drank, . . . which kept off 
the drowsiness which cold engenders, ending in death. . . . The 
kettle was never off the hre when we encamped; indeed, throughout 
the. whole of our wanderings the Munshi and myself lived almost 
entirely upon it. We used the decoction, not infusion, and always 
brewed it strong. Another preventative was the firing we con- 
stantly kept up, and the precaution of sleeping with our feet towards 
it." Wood was only a week on the Pamir — namely, in ascending and 
returning from Hissar, where the Sir-i-kol defile begins — ^and yet the 
greater part of his small party had to be sent back before reaching the 
summit of the plateau. 

Such, then, is the Bam-i-duniah, the "Roof of the World." At 
present the interest which attaches to that remarkable region is. even 
more military and political than geographical. Russia now holds all 
the country north of the Alai-Tau chain^ the southern watershed of 
the Upper Jaxartes; and Russian "scientific expeditions" have been 
out on the Pamir, and exploring the quadrangularmountain region 
lying between their own frontier and the Upper Oxus and Hindu 
Kush. West of the Pamir plateau, for about 200 miles, the country^s 
intersected by a geries of mountain-chains coming down from the 
plateau unbroken till they reach the Oxus — a region well-nigh imper^ 
vious and uncrossable, either from north or soulh. But the Pamir 
plateau is like a lofty mound a mountain-bridge, whose compara- 
tively level summit connects the Terek and other eastern passes of 
the Alai chain with the Darkot and Baroghil passes of the Hindu 
Kush — leading down the Chitral valley to Jellalabad, or by theGilgit, 
across the Indus, to Cashmere. No army will ever cross this niou^ 
tain-bridge; Asiatic armies, or rather single corps d'ann^e, have 
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crossed [he Pamir from ease to west, but no army can traverse Ihe aoo 
iniks from north to south. No doubt a, column might do so, even' 
with light artillery, and might steal across it secretly, arriving sud- 
denly at the crest of the Hindu Kush. If Stolieloff's missiJn cou'd 
come from Samarcand to Bameean, entering Afghanistan before we 
had tidings of its starting, one of Kauffmann's columns mijjht sti'I 

more secretly traverse the solitudes of Ihe Pamir. Hei — """' — 

lately threatened in Europe, our Indian governraen 
Maharajah of Cashmere to occupy the Baroghil Pass i 
— albeit nc never heard tliat this had been done. But i 
arrived at Barouhil, the Muscovites would have been lil 
half-way to India. " It's a far cry to Loctiawe!" Any 
described the geographical features of Ihe Pamir, on* 
have military tastes may be left to draw their own 
Slackwi^'s Mamiiiu. 



THE PHILOSOPHY Or CRAVFISHI 

The publication of Professor Huxley's interesting 
" Crayfish" lias probably been the means of making 
much more intimately acquainted with a creature, best 
of us as an adjunct to a French dinner, than Ihey ever i 
I doubt not that I speak the experience of a multitude o 
I testify to the pleasure which I have received from th 
volume. The clearness of description, the excellence i 
tions. the inlelliKiliility of the whole, leave nothing 
Even the etymology of the name is not neglected, and 
crayfish is not a hsh at all. as in fact even (he most igii' 
suspected, but that crayfish is only a corruption of tore 
amongst the functiona of this humble crustacean there i 
reckoned the responsibility of keeping in mind the resu 
man conquest. It is .■» striking evidence nf the extent i 
of modern science that the bibliographical list subjoine 
contains the titles of some eighty books or memoirs, 
advantageously consulted by any one who wishes to st 
the biology of crayfishes, after read ng all tliat Protcsso 
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Professor Huxley has written his book on the crayfish as an ** Intro- ^ 
duction to the Study of Zoology," He says in the preface; 

In writftig this book about crayfishes, it has not been my intention to compose a 
zoblogtcal monograph on that group of animals. ... What I have had in view is a 
much humbler, though perhaps, .in the present state of science, not less useful 
object. I have desired, in fact, to show how the careful study of one of the com- i 

monest and most insignificant of animals leads us, step by step, from every-day l» 
knowledge to the widest generalizations and the mostdifncult problems of zoology: 
and^ indeed, of biological science in ^neral. ' 

I cannot doubt, though I do not speak as an expert, that as an 
introduction to zoology Professor Huxley's book will be found to be 
all that he desires that it should be. If it was merely that, however, 
I should not have thought it necessary to write any remarks upon it. 
Zoology is not among my studies: I take only that amount of interest 
in it which every thoughtful man is sure to take in a subject so com- | 
prehensive, and so full of wonder and of beauty. But Professor 
Huxley does in reality suggest thoughts Which run beyond the limits 
of zoological science. His mode of treating his subject leads the mind 
of the reader, and, as it would seem, intentionally, beyond the region 
of natural history into the domain of philosophy and even of divinity, 
and I have been tempted by the study of his book to follow him into 
. this domain, in which I trust he will not regard mc as an intruder. 
I listen with the simple delight of a child to his teaching, so iong as it 
is confined to that which I should describe as his own subject; I ven^ 
ture to doubt and question and criticise, and lo suggest thoughts and 
conclusions of my own, when I find him passing into a region which 
belongs to me not less than lo himself. In fact it is evident that a 
crayfish may have a place in philosophy, and even in natural theol- 
ogy, quite as assured and as important as that'ivhich it hoi s in science. 
Those characteristics which have led Professor Huxley lo choose this 
humble living creature beyond all others as a suitable exponent of 
zoological principles, may also fit it to become suggestive of important 
thoughts beyond the region of zoology. A crayfish is a more hopeful 
subject for a philosophical discussion than t^r-water. I would that-I 
bad Berkeley's power and pen, to enable me to weave "a chain of 
philosophical reflections and inquiries," such as he could have woven, 
out of the zoological material which l^ofessor Huxley's book supplies. 
Nay, I should like to get beyond mere philosophy, as Bishop Berkeley 
did when he had only tar-water for his text, into the region of divinity. 
This may be possible.. " In this mass of nature," says Sir Thomas 
Browne, "there is a set of things" — why should not the crayfish be 
one of them ? — " that carry in iheir front, though not in capital letters, 
yet in stereography and short characters, something of divinity^ which 
to wiser reasons serve as luminaries in the abyss of knowledge, and 
to judicious beliefs as scales and roundles to mount the pin- 
nacles and highest pieces of divinity. The severe schools shall tievcr 
laugh me out of the philosophy of Hermes, that this visible world is 
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bat a picture of the invisible, wherein, as in a portrait, things are not 
truly, but in equivocal shapes, and as they counterfeit some more real 
substance in that invisible fabric."* 

The reader will nqw sufl5cienily perceive the motive of this essay. 
In following me through it I should be glad to regard him ^s having 
made himself acquainted with Professor Huxley's book; I shall 
endeavor to make my remarks so far independent as to be intelligible 
by themselves, but will not be responsible for the result if they are 
thus isolated. 

The limits of the book extend from '* The Natural History of the 
Common Crayfish," which constitutes the first chapter, to "The Dis- 
tribution and ^Etiology of the Crayfishes," which constitutes the last. 
I will make a short extract from each of these chapters in order to 
define more exactly the beginning and end of our subject. 

In Chapter I. we are introduced to the crayfish family thus : 

It is a matter of common information that a number of our streams and rivulets 
harbor small animals, rarely more than three or four inches lonp, which aire very 
similar to little lobsters, except that they arc usually of a dull, ereenish, or brown- 
ish color, generally diversified with pale yellow on the under side of the body, and 
sometimes with red on the limbs. Inrareciises their general hue maybe red or 
blue. These are crayfishes, and they cannot possibly be mffitaken for any other 
inhabitants of our fresh waters. 

And the following is the penultimate paragraph of the last chapter: 

Thus, with respect to the aetiology of the crayfishes, all the known facts are in 
harmony with the requirements of the hypothesis that they have been gradually 
evolved in the course of the mesozoic and subsequent epochs of the world s history 
from a primitive astacomorphous form. 

These two paragraphs sufficiently define, as I have said, the begin- 
ning and the end of our subject; but I will subjoin the concluding 
paragraph of the book, as it should be read in conjunction v/ith that 
just quoted, and because T shall have occasion to refer to it hereafter. 

And it is well to reflect that the only alternative supposition is, that these numer- 
ous successive and co-e.\istent forms of insij^nificant animals, the differences of 
which require careful study for their discrimination, have been separately and 
independently fabricated, and put into the localities in which we find them. By 
whatever verbal fog- the question at issue may be hidden, this is the real nature {>f 
the dilemma presented to us not only by the crayfish, but by every animjil and by 
every plant; from man to the humblest animalcule; from the .spreading: beech and 
towering pine to the Micrococci which lie at the limit of micro.scopic visibility. 

Let us now examine some of the characteristics of the crayfisli, 
choosing those which will subserve the general purpose of this essay. 

The animals may be seen walking along the bottom of the shallow waters which 
they prefer, by means of four pairs of jointed legs; but, if alarmed, they swim 
bacKwards with rapid jerks, propelled by the strokes of a brocd, fan-shaped flap- 
per, which terminates the hinder end of the body. 
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They are intolerant of great heajt, and of much sunshine; they arc therefore met 
active towards the evening, while they shtlier themselves under the shade of stoires 
and banks during tlie day. 

So long as the weather is open, the crayfish lies at the mouth of his burrow, bar- 
ring the entrance with his great claws, and with protruded feelers keeps carefiJ 
waich on the passers-by. Larvse of insects, water-snails, tadpoles, or frogs, which 
come within reach, are suddenly seized and devoured, and it is averred tiiat the 
water-rat is hable to the same fate. , 

These facts v?rould seem to indicate that the crayfish has his likes 
and dislikes in a manner similar to that observable in creatures of a * 
higher type. They do not prove, of course, that the sense and sensi- 
bility of a crayfish are equal to those of a human creature; but they 
are capable of the simplest explanation upon the hypothesis that the 
lower animal possesses in a rudimentary form that v^hich is more com- 
pletely possessed by the animal of higher organization. Indeed, the 
language used by Professor Huxley, taken in its ordinary meaning, 
plainly implies an explanation of this kind: he speaks of the crayfish 
/>ra/ernu^ shaUow waters, being a/armed, h^m^intoleranfv/heaty keep- 
ing careftU watch when hunting for its prey. It will be seen, how- 
ever, from a subsequent and more careful statement, that the reader 
is not intended to draw the conclusion that the outward demeanor of 
the crayfish does in reality represent conduct conditioned by the same 
kind of motives as those which are implied by the popular language 
above quoted. 

If the hand is brought near a vigorous crayfish (we are told) free to move in a 
large vessel of water, it will generally give a vigorous flap with its tail, &nd dart 
backward out of reach; but if a piece of meat is gently lowered into the vessel, the 
crayfish will sooner or later approach and devour it. If we ask why the crayfish 
behaves in this fashion, every one has an answer ready. In the first case, it is s a'd 
that the animal is aware of danger, and therefore hastens away; in iftt second, 
that it knows that meat is good to eat, and therefore walks towards it, and makes 
a meal. And nothing can seem to be simpler or more satisfactory than ihtse 
replies, until we attempt to conceive clearly what they mean; and then the explana- 
tion, however simple it may be admitted to be, hardly retains its satisfactpry 
character.* 

Professor Huxley then argfues that the crayfish cannot say to him- 
self "This is dangerous,** " That is nice,** being devoid of language; 
that the crayfish cannot frame a syllogism; that exp'eriments upon ani- J 

mals have proved that consciousness is wholly unnecessary to the J 

carrying out of many of those combined movements by which the 
body is adjusted to varying external conditions. Hence the conclu- 
sion is reached that** it is really quite an open question whether a 
crayfish has a mind or not." It is added that " the problem is an abso- 
lutely insoluble one, inasmuch as nothing short of being a crayfish 
would give us positive assurance that such an animal possesses con- 
sciousness." 

This may be all in a certain sense true, but it seems to me to involve 

■ '■■■ " ■■■ ' ■■'■' , .1 I ■ ■- ill..!. m _i_ i ,% 

* Chapter vii. 
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not a little mystification. If nothing short of being a crayfish can 
give us positive assurance that such an animal possesses conscious-' 
ness, the same proposition must be Itue of a dog or ahorse; and 
yet, in the case of animals of such organization as those just men- 
tioned, I think it would be hyperskeptical to question the possession 
analogous to our own; and few persons would be found who would 
be content to regard the existence of mind in a dog as "an open ques- 
tion." Is it not somewhat unfair to the crayfish to bring his actions 
and habits, without any intermediate steps, into comparison with those 
of man, and so reduce his mind (as it were) to zero by comparison ? 
Would it not be more philosophical to begin with man, from whose 
constitution we first derive the conception of mind, and then proceed 
from him gradually downward in the scale of being ? It is difficult to 
say which creature is nearest to man. If we regard physical form 
only, doubtless apes and monkeys are our closest neighbors, and I 
presume that no one will deny these cunning animals the possession 
of mind; but it is equally difficult to deny this in the case of such ani- 
mals as elephants, horses, dogs. There is scarcely any creature that 
cannot be tamed, and which does not in its tamed condition exhibit 
sympathy with man. Does not this indicate a mental tie between us ? 
And the same remark applies to birds, apparently to snakes and rep- 
tiles. I have neither knowledge nor space to follow this line of 
thought into all the regjon in which it might lead us; but the general 
conclusion whicli I wish to suggest is this, that if we begin with the 
creatures nearest to man and observe how mental qiialidcations shade 
off gradually from them as we pass to those which are lower down i» 
the, scale, it is difficult and perhaps impossible to say where mind 
ceases and where life without mind begins. Consequently, if I find 
a crayfish doing things which a human creature would do under simi- 
lar conditions, I think that he may be credited with doing those 
things for similar reasons. You cannot prove that it is so, but the 
crayfish seems to be entitled to the benefit of the doubt. If he exhib- 
its signs of fear, pleasure, preference, and the like, why should he not 
be concluded to possess those feelings of which he exhibits the signs ? 
The crayfish has the more right to this liberal treatment, because 
he possesses the physical organ of mind — that is, a brain. Professor 
Huxley tells us not only that he has brain, but that he behaves him- 
self in a very abnormal manner when his brain is removed;* he 
becomes in fact deranged. He does not cease to live, as I suppose a 
brainless man would, but he is as evidently dependent upon his brain 
for the orderly regulation of his conduct as the higher animals or as 
man himself. Having therefore the physical organ of mind, and com- 
porting himself as creatures do which confessedly are possessed of 
xnind, I see no good reason to doubt the existence in the crayfish, in 
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a very humble form of development, of a power which may rightly be 
described as mind. 

This conclusion having been reached, I think it is highly interest- 
ing to reverse the process of the study of mind, and regard the early 
developments of mental power as types and foreshadow! ngs of the 
grand development of the powers of thought, which was to ciown the 
natural history of the word in the appearance of man upon the globe. 
Time was, 1 suppose, when tlie crayfish, instead of being the humble 
creature which he now is, was high up in the organic scale; conceiv- 
ably he might be amongst the highest creatures; and if so, it iscurious 
iner in which his habits and tastes foreshadowed 
creatures still, which were to be developed in the 
The crayfish l^ing in ambush for his prey, and 
his chief pleasure in this occupation, might seem 
lence, even in the earlier forms of life, of that love 
mged to our rude forefathers, and which few Eng- 
%e& off even in these days of books and physical 

of curious speculation is bound up in (he thought 
tastes of the early inhabitants of the globe may be 
1 the human epoch and connected with [he laws of 
Tlainly th^ catching of prey, which occupies the 
I is evidently not only a necessity of existence, but 
I delight to higher animals (witness dogs and cats), 

with the course of human history, as it-has non 
and occupation of multitudes. The same remark 
erning the bellicose character of many among the 
lis, finds itself repeated in the love of war, which 
feature of the human character, and has bad more 
liy of nations than almost anything else. And. to 
nt example, wc find in the namrai history of sex, 
humble creatures as the craylish. the type of that 
asis of human society and the spring of civilization, 
itride of the imagination, but it is a possible stride, 

the thought of what may be called in a humble 
ife of crayfishes to that of the consecrated tie of 
ind (he corollaries which follow from it in the com- 

of human life and society. . . 

)f the habits and tastes of the earlier creatures as 
ihadowing that which should come to pass later on; 
ive how the latter could be evolved out of the for- 
sary process, nor do I see any reason to conclude 

1 sctuaiUy took placer I mean that a crayfish, in 
h he was at the head of creation, would seem to be 
lat a crayfish Is now. If a fossil craylish could be 
lin, he would presumably be as highly endowed, as 
esent day. The crayfish was " gradually evolved in 
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the course of the mesozoic and subsequent epochs of the world's his- 
tory from a primitive astacomorphous form," but when so evolved he 
became a crayfish, and nothing more: and if the world lasts for a 
hundred million years longer I presumti he will be a craytish still. 
There is what I will venture to call a mysterious unity counecling him 
with ourselves. He has true blood, a real, heart, machinery of diges- 
tion, even eyes, ears, and -sense of sm^U, like ourselves; but he has 
radiated from the primitive protoplasm, if that be a correct phrase, 
in a different direction from that assumed (for example) by mammals 
or by man, and his path of life must forever remain distinct. Unity 
with mammals and diversity from them maybe predicated of the cray- 
fish, one as distinctly and as truly as the other. 

Which remark may be illustrated by reference to one of the most 
obvious characteristics of the rraynsh and of the class to which he 
belongs. He is a crustacean: that is to say, he is inclosed by a hard 
shell, which protects his muscles and all his softer parts at every point, 
and serv^es him as a coat of armor. It seems to me impossible to 
conceive of any natural process by which a creature of this kind could 
ever be transformed into a mammal or a fisli. 1 do not imagine that 
any- really scientific man 'would allege such possibility; though I sus- 
pect that the doctrine of evolution, to the minds of many persons, 
means that anything can becom« anything else, if you only give it 
time enough. Anyhow^ the development of a crustacean into a fish 
or a mammal may, I think, be regarded as an impossibility. And yet, 
if the difference between the two be scientifically considered, it may 
be made to assume very small dimensions indeed. It is simply a 
question of a skeleton inside or a skeleton outside. 

Probably the most conspictious peculiarity of the crayfish (writes Professor 
Huxley) to any one who is familiar only with the higher animals, is the fact that the 
hard parts of the body are outside and the soft parts inside; v/hereas in ourselves, 
and. m thq^ ordinary domestic animals, the hard parts, or bones, whif h constitute 
the skeleton, are inside, and the soft parts clothe them. Hence, while ourhf^rd 
frame-work is said to be an endoskeleton, or internal skeleton, that, of the crayfish 
is termed an exoskelcton, or external skeleton.* 

How simple the difference seems ! It gives rise, no doubt, to an 
entirely different set of habits, an utterly different external appearance, 
and a different set of kineraatical and mechanical problems in the con- 
struction of the animal; but. looking upon the various constituent 
elements of creation as bound together in unity by some quasi-mathe- 
matical formula, we may s:iy that the difference between an exo- 
skeleton and an endoskele'on is merely the difference of a mathemat- 
ical sign, the substitution of a minus for a plus. Every mathematician 
knows the marvelous changes which result from a change of sign : 
the substitution of a minus for a plus in a. differential equation will 
introduce exponential forms instead of sines and cosines into the 

* " The Crayfish," p. 17. 
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so produce quite as great a difference as tbat whi'h 
;taceans liota mammals. Creatures wbicb in human 
r« widely, almost infinitely, divided, may in divine geom- 
I may add that a similar mathematical unity wiib 
aivet5ity exists in the case of exogenous and endogenous 
t may be a question whether the distinction of sex may 
al from the same point of viow. 
il position of (he ebeleton of crayfishes leads to a dggtinc- 

them and animals of fhe enddslteleton type of a very 
The ciayfish casts its shell, or skeleton, fioin lime to 
crates a new one; the skeleton will not grow, as in the 
;her animals; consequently the whole of (he old coat of 
.hrown oS at once, and the new coal which has been 
r the old one is exposed, and hardens, while (he body of 
ifudly increases in size- The process is a curious one. 
It exertion on the part of the crayfish, which, after the ' 
ileied, lies in a prostrate condition, exhausted by its 
les. The effort of exuviation. Professor Huxley te\\s ns. 
quently fatal." One scarcely knows whether to wonder 
strange law which compels a creature to undergo at 

a process of regeneration, or at the remarkalile arrange- 
IS ol which the universal principle of growth is enabled 
: under the difficult conditions of a body contained in a 
e. My chief reason, however, for laying stress upon 

one of the phenomena of crayfish life, is thai it seems 
the difference between creatures with cxoskelelons and 
loskeletons, while at the same time it does not obliterate 
ch joins one class with the other. The unity is more 
nounced the more carefully we examine and discuss it, 
omes more and more inconceivable that there should not 
nd aboriginal diversity which cannot be obliterated by 
rocess. evolutionary or otherwise. 

i is endowed with organs corresponding to the senses of 
. laste. and smell. The eye is in fact an instrument of 
icated character, and, though strikingly different from 
lammals, has nevertheless that same kind of unity in 
h we have noted in the mailer of the slteleton. 

r an cTabo- 

LHerence between ft ami the venchtue eye givts plate to a funda- 

somewhat simpler [uece of machinery, but apparently 
or its purpose. 

ittons ure enableil to ict as the scimulsnts of a speeist nerre con- 
biaia. by meanscf iheverycurwu^aai^itirj'ucjwluGtiaie ladled 
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And agaiiK 

Thersonorous vibrations transmitted through the water in which the crayfish lives 
to the fluid and solid contents of the auditory sac are taken up by the delicate hairs 
of the ridge, and give rise to molecular changes which traverse the auditory nerves, 
and reach the cerebral ganglia. 

Granting the crayfish the existence of organs for seeing and hearing, 
such as here described, we may assume, so far as ray purpose is con- 
cerned, that it possesses those which are connected with the less 
exalted senses of taste and smell. 

The question arises, what conclusions can be fairly drajvn from 
the existence of eyes and ears, and from the conduct of crayfishes as 
depending upon the senses of seeing and hearing? Professor Huxley , 
writes as follows. 

Thas the crayfish has, at any rate, two of the higher sense organs, the ear and 
the eve, which we posses? ounijves; and tt may seem a superfluous, not to say a 
frivolous question, if any one should ask whether it can hear or see. 

But, in truth, the inquiry, if properly limited, is a very pertinent one. That the 
crayfish is led by the use of its eyes and ears to approach some objects and avoid 
others is beyond ail doubt; and, in this sense, most indubitably it can both Ijear and 
see. But if the question means, do luminous vibrations give it the sensations of 
light and da1"kness, of color, and form, and distance, which they give to us? and do 
sonorous vibrations produce the feelings of noise and tone, of melody and ot 
harmony, as in us ? it is by no means to be answered hastily, perhaps canout be 
answered at all, except in a tentative, probable way. 

And again: 

At the most, we may be justified in supposing the existence of something 
approaching dull feeling in ourselves; and, to return to the problem stated in the 
beginning of this chapter, so far as such c^scure ooascioustvess accompanies the 
molecular changes of its nervous substance, it will be rigltt to speak of the mind of 
a crayfish. But it will be obvious that it is merely putting the cart before the horse, 
to speak of such amind as a factor in the work done by the organism, when it is 
merely a dim symbol of a part of such work in the doing.* 

I venture to question the philosophy which is here propoutwied. 
The conclusion which we are asked to accept is that all the actions 
and behavior of a crayfish are the necessary results of the material 
organization of the animal, or of the action of external causes upon 
that organization. Of course it will be allowed at once that the 
organs of the crayfish perform only in a very humble and limited 
manner and degree the offices performed by the corresponding organs 
in ourselves. The crayfish's eye has, as we may well believe, no sense 
of the beauty of the objects by which it is surrounded, and his ear has 
no musical r>leasurc in the sounds which it transmits; and, therefore, 
if by seeing and hearing we mean the enjoyment of the higher functions 
of the eye and ear, we may deny seeing and hearing to crayfishes, as 
we may in fact, ^ough in a less degree, to horses and dogs. But 
when I am led from this ob^rious admission to the conclusion that the 
mind of a crayfish, in the sense in which mind can be predicated of 
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' not be admitted ns a factor in the work done by 
1 against my leader. It 1 gr:iiit litis citiiclusion, 
[ grant a more rompletcly materialistic iheorj- of 

am justified in granting'. 1 see no reason w 
[Tfish does not, for example, take//ciij;;n- in wlial 
iimple pleasure doubtless, but still a true and ren) 

organization renders possible. When he lies at 
louse watching for his prey, I see no reason lo 

not lake delight in his ocrupalion. Sv\ flensiiri 
Is somelhing quite distinct from ," work done by 

pleasure of som'e kind be denied to the crayfish, 
ranees, I do not know at what point in the scale 
re is to be admitted as a factor. If to speak of 
orkdone be i.n absurdity in (he case of a crayfsli, 

in the case of a dog, or even in the case of a 

that the question thus raised is of fundamental 
d a cause or an effect ? Is there something eon- 
h actuates the physical organization, oris min'J 
;h expresses (he results lo which ihe physical 
se ? The two hypotheses are the enact opposite 
cannot be true: the former is that which we should 

experience, and 1 think from gsneral reasoning; 
appearances in its favor, but is destructive of ail 
□ns of mind to which the mind's reflection upon 
Tua res agitur, paries cum proximus ardet. 
lany partition wails between ourselves and the 

afford to regard the doings of my humble ncigh- 
anical. He has bis likes and his dislikes, his 
lains. his fancies and his fears; and though the 
him and a moral responsible being like man be 
1 his little nidimentarv mind must not be regarded 
liystcal organiiaiion funless of course demonstra- 
ven). lest (he concession made in respect of our 
lould be foui;d to compromise our own most 

lerefore thankfully Professor Husley's physical 
yes and ears of crayfishes. I venture to queslion 

se. I demur in like manner to the view given iis 
le crayfish, and by implication as lo teleology in 
rofessor Willis was wont to devote one of acourFo 
al mechanics to the description ai 
■: be used ta demonstrate, with reference 
geometrical and mechanical problems whic 
Echanics. I do not remember that he used 
ion." but he certainly left upon the minds of 
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pupils the impression that the lobster's claw had been devised by a 
high intelligence with marvelous skill, for the purpose of performmg 
certain functions for the benefit of the creature to whom the claw 
belonged. There are many passages in Professor Huxley's book 
which indicate, as we might have anticipated, that he also is keenly 
alive to the beauty of the mechanical arrangements in the crustacean 
organization. For example, after describing one such arrangement in 
what he calls ** the gastric mill" of the crayfish, he writes thus: 

Works on mechanics are full of contrivances for the conversion of motion; but it 
would, perhaps, be difficult to discover among these a prettier solution of the prob- 
lem: Given a straight pull, how to convert it into three simultaneous convergent 
movements of as many points. 

This is langnage of high appreciation; it seems almost to force the 
mind of the reader to some such conclusion as that which Paley would 
have appended to it; and in proportion to the pleasure with which I 
listen to such language is the disappointment which I feel in reading 
such a passage as the following: 

In the two preceding chapters the crayfish has been studied from the point of 
view of the physiologist, who. regarding the animal as a mechanism, endeavors to 
discover how it does that which it does. And, practically, this way of looking at 
the matter is the same as that of the teleologist. For, if all that we know concern- 
ing the purpose of a mechanism is derived from observation of the manner in 
■which it acts, it is all one, whether we say that the properties and the connections 
of its parts account for its actions, or that its structure is adapted to the perform- 
ance of those actions. 

Hence it necessarily follows that physiological phenomena can be expressed in 
the language of teleology. On the assumption that the preservation oi the indi- 
vidual, and the continuance of the species are the final causes of the organization 
of an animal, the existence of that organization is, in a certain sense, explained, 
when it is shown that it is fitted for the attainment of those ends, although, perhaps, 
the importance of demonstrating the proposition that a thing is fitted to do that 
which It does is not very great.* 

The effect of this passage would seem to be to do away with tele- 
ology altogether; and to do away with teleology is to banish the 
ultimate conception of a creating mind. Hence I must demur to the 
conclusion that there is not much importance in demonstrating that 
a thing is fitted to do that which it does. The truth or falsehood of 
this conclusion depends upon the purpose proposed in the demonstra- 
tion. You come down some morning and you fi^nd that your house has 
been robbed; searching about you find an instrument which is strange 
to you; the police inspector at once recognizes it as a house-breaking 
implement; he explains to you how it works, and shows you precisely 
what the action of the thieves has been. What would the inspector 
think if you should say, ''Perhaps the importance of demonstrating 
the proposition that this thing is fitted to do that which to my cost I 
know it has done, is not very great"? The discovery of the tool 

♦ " The Crayfish," p. 137. 
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; purpose is manifestly a revelation as to the mind nhii;]] 
r Tobbecy; it leits you something al least as to the pereon 
: shows that the robbery was not the result of the oi^ani- 
ir own hoosehold. that the loss of your money was not 
nd so forth, 

that " the importance of demonstrating a proposition" 
m the point of view from which ihe proposttioo is 
f I am a passenger in a steamer and 1 cross the Atlancic 
ix%' less time than it has ever been crossed before, it may 
mponance to me to demonstrate Ihat my passage is the 
ecord. I have kept my appointment, done my business, 
sure, or what not, and tliere is an end of it. But how 
lo the man who built the ship? Is il nothing to him to 
that the ship was fitted to do that which she did— thai it 
result of accident, or even the will of the captain and 
; necessary consequence of some ingenious improvement 
r which he (the builder) had cunningly devised and had 
>r the first time? 
1 the case of the crayfish. If the animal be regarded 

organism, it may be useless to demonstrate that its parts 
do the things which ihey do; but if 1 wish lo look beyond 
rganlsm — which I have a good right to do, and as a 
am bound to do — then the adaptation of means to ends, 
.r of mechanical -contrivances, (he whole life and organi- 
animal, are worthy of deepest consideration, as indicating 

the mind from which the conception of living material 

originally sprang; just as a steam-engine may lead it 
lits to the genius of James Watt, or a picture may fill the 
onder at the power of Rafiaelle, or St. Paul's maysug^st 
i of Sir Christopher Wren, 

pass away from the remarks which I have quoted on the 
;leology, without objecting to the suggestion that the 
I animal is "the preservation of the individual and the 
of the species," That these are things (or which, in the 
nAure, provision is made, will of course be granted; but 
hat to be " llie final causes of the organization of an 

think, to go beyond anything that we ate in a condition 
.re these the final causes of human organization? I am 
ent using my right hand for the purpose of guiding my 
for holding my. paper, my eyes for watching what I am 
'ain for considering what I shall indite; what have all 
to do either with Ihe preservation of an individual or the 
of a species? But if this account of the final ciuses of 

utterly breaks down in the case of a man. why should 
Its truth in the case of a lower animal? Even in the 
the crayfish I should demur to such a view of his linaL 
: nothing irrational in supposing that the pleasure nbicb 
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the crayfish seems to find in his existence, his habits of hunting, the 
society of his kind, and the like, may be regarded as truly in the light 
of ends as analogous things may be in the case of higher animals, 
I should be sorry, however, to dogmatize upon a point of this kind. 
I have great doubt as to whether we can properly speak of final ends '' 
at all, unless we embrace in our conception the whole cosmos. Cray- 
fishes may be a necessary link in the order of creation; it may be that 
their raison d'tere cannot be explained apart from the existence of the 
whole creation of which they form a humble part; but if we are to 
speak of final causes, I think we are bound not to limit the conception 
of cause simply to that of preservation of individuals or species — we 
should go at least one step further, and consider for what end they 
are preserved. 

And here I would venture to offer a few speculative thoughts con- 
cerning this ehd. I imagine that if it be possible to present a com- 
plete and satisfactory theory of the tsXc^ of the material universe, it 
can only be done from the standpoint of Revelation; and to deal with 
the subject in that sense would be entirely alien to the character and 
purpose of this essay. But, without attempting a complete theory, I 
think it may well be urged that one considerable portion of the end 
for which living things may be conceived to exist is to be sought 
in the amount of enjoyment of which those living things are suscep- 
tible.* It has often suggested itself to my mind, that the mere exist- 
ence of life ma^y be a source of almost unlimited delight. It is 
difficult from an analysis of our own sensations to arrive at any very 
distinct conclusion as to what are the sensations of the lower crea- 
tures. Man is in every sense so exceptional a being, so infinitely . 
removed ^rom all other living things both in his power of doing and 
enjoyi.ng and suffering, that it is difficult to argue from him to any- 
thing below. Nevertheless it may be possible to bridge over the gap 
to some extent, and guess at least at the inner life of our humbler 
fellows. For example, when a young man is in full health and 
strength, and when he is in active exercise, climbing a hill or 
engaged in some athletic sport, is not his mere existence a source of 
pleasure ? The blood leaps in his yeins, his lungs swallow in the fresh 
air, qvery function goes on without effort or friction, and life itself 
becomes a joy. May it not be thus constantly with creatures which 
are always in perfect health and are absolutely free from care ? May 
there not be, as certainly there seems to be, an indefinite amount of 
joy in life itself to beasts and birds and fishes, and may not the sum 
of this joy be one of the ends for which they exist ? May we not also 
be assisted in speculating upon the possible pleasure in life enjoyed 
by creatures inferior to ourselves, by reflection upon a condition which 
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* Orv the subject of pleasure experienced by living orgranisms, as part of the 
economy of nature. I would refer to the characteristic and striking remarks of 
Paley, contained in chapter xxvi. of the '' Natural Theology." 
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I suppose we hai^e all expierienced ? I refer to the half-asleep half- 
awake state of consciousness in which we sometimes find ourselves 
after a night's rest: the mind has not re-assumed its activity, cares 
have not begun to press, the whole situation is one of dreamy comfort 
and passivity. May not this condition more or less correspond to the 
normal condition of some at least of the inferior animals ? A horse 
stands in a stall, tied by the head, in a manner which would be intol- 
erable if his mind w^re capable of high action, and which would drive 
a human being crazy; and yet he seems placidly happy. May it not 
be that his mind is sufficiently developed to enable him to enjoy the 
same kind of dreamy existence which a man enjoys when half asleep ? 
and may we not gain from the lower levels of our own experience 
•guesses concerning the pleasures vvhich may be possibly found in the 
normal condition of creatures infinitely inferior to ourselves ? Any- 
how, it seems to me that there is abundant ground for a more or less 
confident persuasion that, upon the whole, enjoyment of life is the 
rule of animal existence, and that the fact of this enjoyment should be 
taken into account in any teleological speculation. 

But I must pass on to consider the subject with which Professor 
Huxley deals in his concluding chapter, and which, from the point of 
view of this essay, is a most important one — the aetiology of cray- 
fishes. 

u^tiology is a word concerning the meaning of which, as applied to 
crayfishes or other animals there m.ight be some doubt. The mean- 
ing assigned to it by Professor Huxley may be gathered in general 
from a paragraph in which he speaks of the final problem of biology 
as being that of ** finding out w//;/ animals of such structure and active 
powers [as crayfishes], and so localized, exist."* 
- Passing from the general to the particular, we find the question of 
the why represented as lying between two hypotheses, that of creation 
and that of evolution. From a scientific point of view the adoption of 
the speculation of creation is regarded as "the same thing as an 
admission that the problem is not susceptible of solution." More- 
over, * ' apart from the philosophical worthlessness of the hypothe- 
ses of creation, it would be a waste of time to discuss a view which 
no one upholds." "Our only refuge, therefore, appears to be the 
hypothesis of evolution." 

Now I am not intending to say a word in favor of creation as 
against evolution; but I should like to ask, are they in any way altcr- 
'native hypotheses ? are they even in pari materie? Undoubtedly no 
reference to creation or creative fiats can occur in a scientific treatise; 
but this does not prove that in its proper place a reference to creation 
may not be a very proper thing. A child is taught in its firs tcate- 
chism, in answer to the question, ** Who made you?" to say ** God." 
Does the answer present itself as either unphilosophical or false, when 
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in due time the child learns the process of evolution by which itcan^e 
into the world ? 

Henqe, while willing to follow a scientific teacher in the pursuit of 
such knowledge as he can give me with regdrd to the past history of 
living things, I reserve the right of believing in creation as well as 
evolution, if I find sufficient grounds for such belief. And indeed I 
am utterly unable to perceive how the necessity of belief in some- 
thing, which I trust I may without offense call creation, is dispensed 
with by Professor Huxley's ultimate conclusion on the subject of the 
aetiology of crayfishes. I have already quoted the last two passages 
of the book;* let the reader bear these passages in mind. The solu- 
tion of the crayfish problem is found in the ** h3''pothcsis that they have* 
been gradually evolved in the course of the mesozoic and subsequent 
epochs of the world's history from a primitive astacomorphous form." 
And then we read that '* the only alternative supposition is that these 
numerous successive and co-existent forms of insignificant animals, . 
the differences of which require careful study for their discrimination, 
have been separately and independently fabricated, and put into the 
localities in which we find them." Surely this statement is a little 
unfair. Who talks of inAepend^ni fabncatian and of putting animals 
into localities ? And even if a speculator should be convicted of suchi 
language, might he not very well a*vk, what of the ''primitive astaco- 
morphous form ?" how did that form get into its locality ? whence and 
how did it acquire its power of evolution, from which such wonderful 
results have followed? Professor Huxlej' speaks of a *' verbal fog by 
which the question at issue may be hidden:" is there no verba! fog iri 
the statement that the cctiology of crayfishes resolves itself inio a 
gradual evolution in the course of- the mesozoic and suhseqtient epochs 
of the workVs history of these animals from a primitive astacomor- 
phous form ? Would it be fog or light that would envelop the history 
of man, if we said that the existence of man was explained by the 
hypothesis of his gradual evolution from a primitive anthropomor- 
phous form ? I should call this fog, not light. 

It seems to me that sound philosophy demands that the questions 
of evolution and creation should be kept quite distinct the one from 
the other. The former is obviously a legitimate subject for scientific 
investigation. If evolution be a fact, and I am not denying that it is, 
4t brings us one step hearer • to the origin of things than we were 
before; but it no more reveals the origin of things, than the discovery 
of universal gravitation solves the problem of the existence and 
motion of the heavenly bodies. Indeed it is perhaps incorrect to say 
that either evolution or gravitation or any of the great discoveries 
made in physics really brings us nearer to the origin of things: these 
steps in human knowledge rather bring us into successive positions, 
from which we can obtain profounder views of the '^mystery m which 

. *Scc p. $24, 
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the origin of the universe is hidden. It Is certain that we, can appre- 
ciate that mystery more completely than our forefathers did: 1 think 
there is no good ground for asserting that it is any iess really a mys- 
fery, or that science has yet done, or in the nature of things can do, 
anything towards causing the mysteiy of existence to cease to exist. 

Therefore the philosophy of crayfishes, like all other philosophy, 
when fairly followed out, seems to rae to transceod the material uni- 
verse, to cany the human mind into regions in which physical science 
does not find itself, to point to the cloud which hides the Creator from 
our view, and to indicate an almighty hand of mystery behind the 
' cloud which is the maker and the doer of all. 

Rt. Rev. Harvev Goodwin, d.d. {Biske^ c/ Carlisle), in The 
Ninitemth Century, 
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(l) Opinioni del Canton Antichi e Modern!, osienoOsservazioni sopra 
il Canto figuraio di Pierfrancesco Tosi. Accademico filarmonico. 
Dedicate a sua Eccellenza My Lord Peterborough, Gencralc di 
Sbarco deli' Armi Reali della Gtan Brettagna, ger Lelio della 
Volpe. Bologna. 1723. 

(a) Riflessioni prattiche sul Canto figuraio di Giambattisia Mancini, 
Maestro di Canlo dell' I. R. Corte di Vienna. Vienna. 1778. 

(3) Vie de Rossini. Par M. De Stendhal. Paris. 1836. 

(4) Voci e Cantanii, ventotio Capitoli di Considerazioni General! suUa 

Voce e Bull' Arte del Canto. Par il Maestro Cav. Enbico Pan- 

OFKA. Firenze, 1S71. 

By a curious coincidence the dates of the four books at the head of 

this article represent not inaccurately the chronological landmarks of 

the history of the arc of singing; while the opinions of their respective 

jauthorsdisplay very clearly the changes of which that history con- 

ihe works of four eminent authorities on Ibe subject, 

interval of about half a century from each other; so 

: writing of the first hook on our list and the writing 

iprised the greater part of the rapid development, the 

nd the slow, but daily less slow, decline of singing. 

i was already a well-known performer at the end of 

century, and had learned from the earliest generation 

?ing to a really independent art. Professor Panofka, 

nd, is at the present moment striving lo reiHveTty 

ritiiigs, the better school of singing of his- own yoult 

ndttal'Stand midnay between-'thesetwo mastatsi'tHll 
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Leo and Bernacclil, Che friend of Gluck anj Sacchini, etill surrounded 
by an apparently vigorous artistic life; Stendhal, the crotchety nuvel- 
ist a.nd amateur critic, the expounder oC the xslheiic meaning of Ros- 
sini, already noticing the beginniags of artistic d'-''ov 

The four books are intensely illustrative of the 
of the art at the precise moment when each was ' 
not show us how and why these conditions si 
The cheerful precepts of Tosi, the chattering adir 
the elegiac rhapsodies of Stendhal, and the critic^ 
ofka. require to be connected by an historical boi 
can be found in no history of music in general, n 
on singing in particular. The history of the art 
laboriously and intelligently deciphered among 
musical history, and out of comparatively few, fr: 
very confusing data. As yet the work has not t 
There have been technical manuals, and Eesthetii 
romantic rhapsodies, and biographical imbecililie 
no history of singing. A great amount of useles 
reted out concerning the character and lives of 
most rudimentary outlines have been sketched < 
life of the art of singing. 

Is this deficiency a mere proof of the inutility 
Do we not give the subject just as much or as 
deserves? Is singing really an art, and has it re; 
certainly if there had never existtd any singing d 
our own days, the subject would deserve no m< 
has received; most certainly if singing had alwa; 
present, it would scarcely be an art and could sce 
But singing has been an art; and it has a history 
ually it has ceased to be such; and were singing I 
of more general and more intelligent interest, it n 
a real art once more. 

People always have sung and always will cont 
an art singing is at once of very recent origin ai 
end. For solo singing, which alone is an in 
extremely artificial product, which did not appe: 
developed to a very considerable entent. and n 
prove incompatible with a musical over-developn 
expect in the future. It is probable that solo sin 
singing, but that was at a time when singing was no 
more than declaiming, or shouting, or screeching; 
began to enfranchise itself from dancing and 
became the work not of one but of several individi 
■of music consisted, throughout the middle ages, in 
tioD.uf [bat system of harmonic relalions wbtcb 
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Ihe basis of a real art; and only the combination and balancing of 
. several parts could conduce Co this end. A single voice, pursuing its 
course in erratic solitude, could neyer bave created a musical system 
$uch as was necessary even for the existence of artistic solo singing ; 
It would have wandered about without meeting limits, and conse- 
quently without moving in a definite figure; whereas several \-oices 
meeting and mingling and clashing up against each other, immedi- 
ately suggested the necessity of each voice moving in such a manner 
"and in such given relations to the others as to render the continual 
movement possible: the single vocal thread could form no pattern; 
but the various vocal threads, unless they were crossed and recio&sed 
in a definite manner, formed merely a hopeless tangle, to avoid which 
Ihey were woven together into a compact harmonic woof. To perfect 
this woof of many voices, locarry each thread in such a manner as to 
knit it firmly with its companions, and to permit their being taken up 
and placed in their turn ; to do this,, was the slow work of the middle 
ages — a work finally completed by the great Flemish school of coutiter- 

Eoint, which, ramifying during the sixteenth century into Spain and 
taly, found its latest and greatest master in Palestrina, Upon this 
harmonic woof succeeding generations were to embroider designs the 
most artistically free and capricious but which could not have existed 
without the formal and almost mathematical basis created by the ear- 
lier composers. But as soon as this harmonic basis was thoroughly 
complete, a work of partial disintegration necessarily began: in its 
rch after harmonious combinations, the school of the six- 
ry had rejt^cted a great number of elements dt musical 
ilread of confusion and difCord, it had surrounded the 
i with cramping limits, and had condemned them to move 
us circles. It was the work of the Italian composers of 
enteenth century gradually to break through these restric- 
lish this monotony: lo introduce, with those diisonances, 
jer school had so dreaded, life and movement into this 
si cai stagnation. It was, above all, Iheir.work to force the 
!, voices, and instruments from the captivity of the merely 
lool, and lo teach them to move and act separately. For 
e object had been to establish the relations of the various 
.rts among each other, no independent action could be 
any of them; whereas, as soon as these relations had 
■hly established, no progress could be made save by the 
of the individual powers of each separate part. The old 
^ was broken up; instead of the homogeneous harmonic 
in several well-balanced vocal or instrumental parts, per- 
'ing in movement, rhythm, and expression, the 
seventeenth century attempted ditleren 
irtially declaimed, entirely sung, accoi 
incholy or cheerful — abortive produci 
Itms, diaracterisEic, and eminently fn 
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ments were sepflfatcd from tlie voices, and the various instrurai 

from each olher; the voices were frtcd, and each si 

mitred to seek its own devdopmcnt and work. This is the moroeot 

when solo singing begins, and with sulo singing begins singing as an 

art. During the supremacy of the school of Palestrina the singer had 

been but part of a chord, suliject to the will of another man, nnd as 

merely, physical an agent as was a single ke> 

<>r;{:aiiist's lingers; as soon as the school of . 

, s'n ;er became an indivklnal and an artist, n< 

.sell playing upon the instrument in his ihros 

As long as six or eight X'oiccs of tlie same p 

tnte one homogeneous part oj a chorus, ihere 

6! the physical resources of the individual vo 

defects were equally lost in the general mass 

be any development of the intellectual qualitie 

every movement was required to resemble th 

to be dictated by the director of the whole pi 

as the individuij voice began to be heard al' 

the instruments, its qualities were noticed, di 

died and beauties began to be cultivated: thi 

artist, his conception of the proportions of I 

ing, was called upon now that the rendcrii 
, entirely to himself. To improve to the utmi 

to obtain the purest, strongest sound, the ioi 

facility of vocalization and enunciation fron 

and, on the other hand, to develop to the big 

feeling of the performers, to obtain from the 

est and most subtle perception of musical 

judgment in selecting inflexions and shades 

rapid and masterly invention of extemporary 

became the task of the singers of the seveni 

consists the whole art of singing, an art com 

portion to the numberless complexities and 

mental endowment. This new art of solo sii 

greatest rapidity, dragged along by the genei 

day, by the r^pid development of theatrical r 

ing importance of melody as opposed to t1 
_old school. At the end of the sixteenth cent 

almost exclusively of complicated choral pe 

confined mainly to the Church; and, even i 

purposes, it had never lost its eminently rel _ 
.had been choirs of singers attached to great churches and to court 

chapels, but there had not been one man or woman specially known 

for vocal talent; tbe individual was still hidden in the choral mass, j 

By the middle of the seventeenth century music had split into many 

branches. The choral pieces remained in the Church, btrt broken by 

In numerable solos, ducts, aad irivs. "Ou--the~tlage.Thc single- 
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voiced air and the noted declamation of Ihe recitative reigned supremo; 

cantatas, combinalions al airs and recitatives, accompanied by one or 
oolt in the drawing-room Ihe place of the cumber- 
oimer days — compliotted harmonic combinations, 
music set lo profane words, which had differed - 
1 psalms of the Church only by each of their parts 
sle voice instead of being sung in unison by half 
y the middle of the seventeenth century there 
Italy individual singers, men and women, lite the 
ualinos mentioned by John Evelyn, the Leonora* 
I Milton's Latin verses, and that Baldassare Ferri, 
istocracy of Bologna sallied forth to receive two 
y gates — singers celebrated throughout the coun- 
eedily to become celebrated in Germany and Eng- 
: end of the seventeenth century various towns 
ocal schools, owing lo the accidental presence of 
master, like the Sicilian Pislocchi, who. after a 
aly and Germany, turned monk at Bologna, and 
paring for the Etage the most brilliant singers of 
century. At the beginning of the eighteenth ctn- 
■nt composers, Scarlatti and Porpoia at Naples, 
at Venice, were employed to leach singing lo the 
; music schools; and every town of Italy possessed 
ig — intensely local, personal, and characteristic, 
lis of painting of the Renaissance. The whole 
e nation was concentrated in music. The art of 
lilh extraordinary rapidity; and by ihe end of the 
ighteenth century, when, in the time of Handel, of 
3? Lotti, and of Porpora, the old singer Tosi wrote 
had reached complete maturity, it had attained a 
absolutely analogous to the perfection of sculpture 
and of painting in Ihe Renaissance — a perfection 
ed until almost the close of the eighteenth century, 
cline more and more rapidly as it approached our 

mostephemeralofallarts; it leaves no traces behind 
which is over can be compared with -the perform- 
on only by those mho have heard Ihe one and are 
er; how then do we know that there ever was such- 
perfection? how can we atfirm the superiority of 
■en dead a hundred years ? how can we talk of the 
;h most of us can remember only in its present 
the very nature of the thing that the elder genera- 
1 prefer the performers whom they alone have 
ard by their neighbors? Did not Tosi speak 
arc in the days of Farinelli and Faustina; and 
t fate of singing in the days &f Pacchierotti and -of 
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Mara ? ' Did not Stendhal complmn of the inferiority of those very 
singers of fifty years ago with whose excellence Panofka dolefully 
contrasts the worthlessness of the singers of to-day? Is not the 
superiority of the vocal schools of tjie eighteenth century^ superiority 
admitted by every competent person, a mere groundless superstition, 
due to the general tendency to prefer the past to the present ? 

We have indeed no direct proof that the singers of the eighteenth cen- 
tury were any better than our own. Enthusiastic rhapsodies have been 
called forth by every generation of performers that has existed, and 
people applaud with equal vehemence the most excellent singers of 
their day, whatever the scale of excellence may be. The praise 
heaped on Madame Mara a hundred years ago is exactly the same as 
the praise heaped on Madame Nilsson to-day. Critical descriptions 
of vocal performance, on the other hand, rarely present a very clear 
notion to the reader; and critical descriptions the eighteenth century, 
which merely created and enjoyed, very rarely produced; for mere 
inventories of technical qualities, such as abound in Burney and Man- 
cini, entirely fail to give any notion of a vocal style. The evidence, 
therefore, must be indirect; but it is more conclusive by far than could 
be the most direct assertion on the part of some resuscitated musician 
of the eighteenth century that the singers of his day were better 
than those of our own. This indirect evidence is double: it consists 
in what we know of the music which those singers were intended to 
sing, and in what we know of the training which they received in 
order to sing it. 

The vocal music of the eighteenth century is infinitely more diffi- 
cult than is ours. It does not require stronger lungs or more supple 
throats; it does not require more passionate expression; of all the 
qualities given directly by nature it does not require one whit more 
than does our own music; but it exacts infinitely more in every quality 
due to physical and intellectual training. It does not require better 
voice or more talent, it requires better singing; our best artists are 
scarcely sufficient to cope with the music written by Bach or Mozart 
for third-rate singers. The bunglers of the eighteenth century did not 
certainly sing better than the first-rate artists of the nineteenth; but 
their failure was in a style infinitely superior to that in which our contem- 
poraries succeed. From their habit of hearing good singing, the com- 
posers wrote for bad singers music more difficult, than is now written 
for excellent singers by composers accustomed to the daily hearing of 
bad singing. The difficulties are, as we have said, difficulties not of 
natural endowment, but of training. The music of the eighteenth cen- 
tury can easily be performed nowadays — the florid by supple-throated 
singers, the pathetic by dramatic singers — but it will be performed 
equally badly; the notes are there, but the delivery of them is not. 
The mere natural agility of the voice, or the mere natural talent of the 
singer, will not suffice; for the physical portion of the performance 
requires a precision, a perfection of mechanism,, such as can be 
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obtained only by long and most careful practice; and (he intellectual 
side requires a skill in phrasing, a comj^cteness of intuition into every 
minute sliade of expression, such as can result only frum the most 
incelligent study of models ihemsclves of Che flnest style, and {rom ihc 
coiisiant practice of seiccling ideas and refining the (asle. Nor is this 
■ ">■ trained phyfiical powers niusl be completely 
Ihe most perfect intellectual conception; and the 
on must have at its service the roost obedient 
lere powers of appreciation and m*re powers of 
: insufEcient wlien not combined. All this is 
\r performance of the music, be it by Italian or 
>ers, of the last century: nothing can replace 
:yle of composition is founded upon s. highly per- 
^ng. For the music of the eighteenth century is 
uellence lies in its mere beauty of musical form : 
jrm requires, in order to be fully brought out. a 
siich as we have described. Compared with ovirs, 
hleenlh century is as undramatic as is an ancient 
a statue by Carpeaux, or a picture by Titian cogi- 
by Delaroche: it is an art which aims mainly at 
form, at harmonious combinations of groups, and 
<i color; it is expressive within the limits of these 
sverat their expense; nay, frequently itis.absolu- 
lalic sense, as in much of Mozart's serious music; 
it scenes of Gluck, who theort^cally sacrificed 
1, are wondrously quiet, harmonious, eminently 
singable, compared with the rant and rattle wjiich 
century would have considered barely expressive 
ihement expression, however dramatically correct, 
le qualities of such music, it can only obliterate 
his music of the eighteenth century is eminently 
Iways the principal interest, and mainly, from the 
of concerted pieces, which appear only towards 
nury, the single voice. Even in Moiart's most 
pieces, the voice is never hidden by the instru- 
n the century in the music of Handel, of Pergole^i 
mpaniment exists only as the most insignificanc 
cc is repeatedly left perfectly unaccompanied and 
pcfflunities for displaying its powers and Ihe fancy 
extemporized cadences and variations. No mere 
J dramatic force, can replace in such music as this 
iubtleness of performance which is required by 
musical forms, easily put out of joint and easily 
aning; while at the same time no complication of 
;ompaniment, no effects of instrumental combina- 
1 fill up or conceal the insuifitiency of the vocal 
n, therefore, we put logetlier all these consideta.- 
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tions, when we add to them that this music was performed in theaters 
much smaller than most of ours, and in which, therefore, perfection of 
detail was much more required, it becomes evident that the existence 
of such a school of composition as that of the eighteenth century 
presupposes the existence of a school of singing infinitely superior to 
onr own; nay, without going thri ugh any such complete argument on 
the subject, the mere careful examination of such pieces as Bach's 
*' Agnus Dei," as the opening airs of Handel's '' Messiah," astheairs^of 
Paris in Gluck's opera, as Donna Anna's rondo in "Don Giovanni " — 
the mere conscientious attempt to interpret them with anything 
approaching the necessary perlection, must persuade us that they 
were composed for singers trained in a manner very different from 
the training of to-day; yet these are comparatively easy pieces, of 
which, by dint of uninterrupted performances, much of the traditional 
reading may yet be supposed to exist. If we turn to the more 
forgotten, to the more difficult music, to things like Porpora's canta- 
tas, and Cimarosa's famous air, ** Quelle pupille tenere," we feel that 
we are intruding into artistic regions which we have no right to enter; 
that no effort of ours can replace the lost art of the forgotten singers 
of a century ago. 

The means were adapted to the end; or rather, end and means acted 
and reacted spontaneously upon each other; for neither were singers 
carefully trained because they were required to sing difScult music, 
nor vyas difficult music composed because there were carefully trained 
singers: the existence of music and singers depended upf>n the same 
general causes; the co-existence of the two phenomena was inevitable, 
and inevitable also were their action and reaction upon one another. 
The training of the singers was on a level with the requirements of 
the composers. The main characteristics of this training, ^aracteris- 
tics in which it differs completely from that of our own days, may i>e 
summed up under a very few headings. It began very early and was 
continued very late — often long after successful appearance in public; 
it was in strict reference to the individual endowment, physical and 
intellectual, both of the raw pupil during the first y6ars of tuition, and 
of the mature artist after years of success. The education Vv'as in its 
earliest stages directed solely to the improvement of the mere phys- 
ical instrument; and it remained throughout entirely practical and 
empirical, rich in traditional methods, but wholly free from all 
scientific or philosophic, physiological, or psychological theories. 
The books of Tosi, Mancini, and Burney; the volumes of conserva- 
torio exercises of Scarletti, Hasse, Leo, and Perez enable us to 
follow the whole training of one of the great singers of the 
eighteenth century. The boy, ten or twelve years old. generally 
belonging to the peasantry or the class of small artisans, is sup- 
posed by his parents, or by the parish priest, to have a vocation 
for singing; perhaps he has already distinguished himself as the 
chorister of some church, or has, while singing at his work, attracted 
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the attention of some musical authority; he is forthwith, if a Neapolitan, 
brought up to one of the four schools where music is caught gratis; or, 
if a Bolognese, Venetian, or Milanese, taljen to the hoase of some 
famous singing-master, like Pistoechi, Gasparini, or Brivio. The 
master hears him and pronounces his opinion respecting the probable 
future of ihe voice, or the probapility of developing a voice out of ifae 
few existing rudiments;, sometime's there is as yet tittle or no voice, or 
even, which is much worse, a positively bad one; but if there aio signs 
of real talent, the master will undertake, by dint of lime and art, to 
turn even this wretched instrument into one fit to be played on by 
genius, as was the case with several of the greatest singers of the 
eighteeenth century, such as Bemaechi and Pacchierotti, whose voices 
seemed at first hopelessly weak and broken. A favorable verdict 
having been pronounced, ihe boy is admitted to the Conservatorio. 
where he is lodged and fed; or apprenticed to the private leather on 
the agreement that the latter shall obtain a share of his profits during 

The work of the master tvas infinitely difGcult. as we learn from 
Mancini. The children were easily discouraged or frightened; their 
delicate, scarce!}' extant voices miglil easily be injured by over exercise 
or training; a misiakc might be made respecting their real quality; 
they might be spoilt by interference while they were changing or set- 
tling into their final place; the master might, after some time, find 
himself without a pupil. For a long time — some authorities say for a 
couple of years— the pupil, who, be tt remembered, might be only 
twelve or thirteen, was made to sing nothing but scales of sustained . 
notes and the most simple exercises for producing the voice and holding 
th; the whole attention of the master being absorbed in the 
on of a pure and homogeneous sound throughout the voice, 
c voice had thus been produced and placed and united Ihrough- 
egislers. the pupil proceeded lo practice every sort of vocal 
;ic, but above all those two great glories of eighteenth -century 
the swell and the shake; the master inventing whatever new 
f exercise might seem most suited for the particular case, 
iter two or three years of practice had given the pupil a perfect 
id over his voice and breath in every species of quick and slow 
nt, the master wrote new and different exercises lor his pupil: 
us solfeggi, like the exquisite ones by Leo, Hasse. and Apnlc, 
1. while he studied all the various difficulties harmoniously 
d into an artistic shape, the lad for Ihe first time found himself 
to determine how each passage should be phrased, where 
should be placed, what swelling and diminishing should be 
. above all. where he was to take breath so as to complete the 
d not mar it. It is worthy of remark that while modern singing 
s, written not for one individual, but for unknown individuals 
y different powers of voice and lungs, are almost invariably 
1' wHh' indications -of breathing points, tbe-exercises of ihfc-o^-. 
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Italian rnasiers, composed expressly for a definite pupil whose length 
of breath could be Exactly measured by the master, are invariably, 
without anything of the sort, as they are also invariably (in the origin^ 
MS.) without any indications of those various degrees of force, those 
accentuations, those alternations of legato aniJ staccaiir, and those 
qaickeniogs and slackenings of pace which are indispensable. for (he 
proper rendering of even the simplest song or exercise of that day. 
The a!m of the old school of singing was not, like thai of the modern, 
to teach the manner in which a certain number of pieces should be 
sung; its aim was to form an artist able, at a first reading, to give to 
any song in any styJe the very best and most individually original 
interpretation. The master had meanwhile obtained, by ihc familiarity 
of years, the most intimate acquaintance with all the resources, all the 
defects, all the characteristics of this voice which he had himself 
developed out of its germ, equalized, patched up, molded into homo- 
geneous existence, nay, almasl created; and this knowledge he gradu- 
ally shared with bis pupil, who got to know with the most al^olute 
precision the whole structure and mechanism of his own voice. Of his 
'voice and of his own voice; for the singers and singing-masters of the 
eighteenth century were supremely indifferent to the phjfsiological 
structure of the voca! or]gans. as they were sapreroely indifferent to 
the qualities of the voice in the abstract, about which modern teachers 
know so much with so much certainty. Music-masters did not study 
anatomy and write books, like Sign or Corelli's "CronacadiunRespiro," 
teaching boys and girls scarcely knowing how to open their mouths, 
the exact structure and funaions of all the minute parts of chest and 
throat connected with the emission of the voice; ihey were satis- 
fied with getting out a good voice, they cared not out of what 
interior organs. Mancini, who piqued himself, upon being a 
learned man, never got further than the palate, the windpipe, and the 
luf^fs in his knowledge of vocai anatomy. The mechi '"" i 

studied was not that of the throat, but of the voice; in ; 

into the sound -producing apparatus, the singing-masl 
leenth century listened lo the sound itself; they corn 
, oped the voice, but ignored the organs which produce [ 

the fact (so often overlooked in our scientific general: ; 

as the action be good, the machine may be left to it; f 

the machine, when that machine is the human throat, 
no anatomical knowledge can set it right. Thesameer 
the same indifference to generalities, the same preference of a voice 
to tht voice, and a corresponding carelessness of ssthetical rules as 
distinguished from artistic methods, are observable in the manner in 
which the eighteenth century viewed all those questions of category of 
voice, of character of voice, of dramatic propriety, etc., which exercise 
the ingenuity of modern singing-masters. Whereas the modem 
ttsachers, Professor Panofka at their head, have a complicated com- 
parative cUssifieatioo ,ot the various sorts of abstnta voice, of their 
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exact physical limits and capacities, and ilieii* exact psychological 
meaning, the contemporaries of Porpora, Bernacchi, and Mancini 
barely knew of such a distinction as a mezzo-soprano voice. They 
acknowledged the existence of four voices, soprano, contralto, tenor, 
and bass, for the convenience of choral- writing, and of using cle(s 
which should avoLd unnecessary going above or oelow the stave; but 
that they ever regarded these limitations as anything fixed, or upon 
which to found their practice, is evident by the manner in which they 
speak of all manner of individual possibilities of voice, and the manner 
in w'hich composers jumped from register to register in accordance 
with the powers of the individual singers for whom they were writing. 
Thus, in Hasse's ** Artaxerxes," a portion of the airs of the part of 
Arbaces are what we should assign to a deep contralto voice, while 
some others belong to a soprano, and others comprise the character- 
istics of both sorts of voice. So far from having classified, Hke 
Panofka, all voices into five or six categories of pitch, including 
varieties like va^zzo-contraltos^ and as many sesthetical categories, 
such as light sopranos and lights tenors, and dramatic sopranos and 
dramatic tenors, the masters of the eighteenth century never guessed 
that si^ch nomenclature could exist, never guessed that one abstract 
voice could be more dramatic or undramatic than another. They 
knew exactly that Signora Faustina had a greater facility for martellato 
passages than Signora Cuzzoni, who, on the other hand, had a better 
portamento; that Signor Pacchierotti sang better caiitabile and less 
brilliant bravura than Signor Marchesi; they knew the weak points 
and the strong points of all their performers; but they did not know 
that a contralto is (as modern critics assure us) naturally more pathetic 
than a soprano; had they taken in that most extraordinary piece of 
information and acted upon it, half of the pathetic music we possess 
would never have existed. Nothing is more instructive than to observe 
how, while the writers of the last century carefully noted and con- 
signed to paper minyte details respecting this or that point of vocal 
execution, they rarely troubled themselves to inform their readers,, or 
indeed to define to themselves whether the singers of whom they were 
speaking were sopranos or contraltos; so that of half of the greatest 
performers of the eighteenth century we are in ignorance on this point, 
and of the other half we are loosely told now that they were the one, 
now the other, and this by equally competent authorities, and some- 
times alternately by the self-same writer; so careless was the musical 
world of mere abstract or scholastic distinctions and Classifications. 
In perfect harmony with this enipirical indifference to general theories 
about the voice was the indifference of the singers and singing- 
masters of the eighteenth century to general theories concerning 
expression and dramatic fitness. Tosi and Mancini seem perfectly 
unconscious of the existence of either; they say, at most, that 
recitatives should be delivered in accordance^ wjth the sens^. of tHc 
words; andf once or I'^ice Tet drop' a- few remarks about moving ag^ 
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audience to tears; but further they do not trouble themselves about 
expression or pathos, just as they limit their remarks about dramatic 
impersonation to recommending singers to try and look dismal if the 
situation be dismal, and vice versa, and to observing that a performer 
ought, when another character is narrating anything of importance, 
to show by his face and gestures that he is really listening to his 
companion. For the study of vocal expression and vocal pathos was 
not a separate thing, as it is with us. When a pupil had learned the 
art of interpreting, not by rote as in our days, but according to his own 
perception and fancy, tlie musical forms contained in the cantabile exer- 
cises and the songs written for him by bis master; when he had 
learned to deliver in real speaking tone's the notes of the recitative, to 
pronounce its words clearly and lightly as in conversation, to punc- 
tuate the sentences of declaimed notation even as if he were reading 
from a book; when he had learned merely how to render the music, he 
bad learned all the dramatic expression which was required of him. 
For, whereas nowadays expression and pathos are something quite 
apart from the mere music, a spirit requiring to be infused into it, either 
boisterously convulsing and breaking the musical forms, or- languidly 
dragging them out of all shape; expression in the days of good sing- 
ing was inclosed in the music itself, it was the very ripeness of the 
forms themselves, the flower, the perfection of their development: 
let only the piece be phrased rightly, the notes swelled and dimin- 
ished, the ornaments delicately marked, the whole artistically gradu- 
ated, and the greatest amount of expression of which the piece was 
capable had been attained — pathos emanating directly from the music 
itself; for we must remember that, as we have before noticed, the music 
of the eighteenth century was eminently musical, not dramatic; it 
was not, like so much of our operatic composition, the unmusical 
cries of passion tuned down into uncouth melody. 

When, therefore, the pupil had, during the six or seven years of 
study, first made his voice compact and strong, then taught it to move 
and stand still, and expand and diminish at his pleasure; when he 
had accustomed himself to take breath almost unperceived, and to 
choose the breathing places so as to make them close, and not break 
the musical phrase; when he had learned to phrase, to give each 
member of the musical sentence its place, its accent, its coloring, and 
-to dispose and graduate the various sentences of the whole piece; 
.skijifully to husband and distribute and reinforce and fuse his lights 
and shadows; when he had learned to pronounce distinctly, to 
punctuate and emphasize clearly the recitative; and when, by the 
study of solfeggio and of harmony, carried on contemporaneously 
with his other studies, he had acquired perfect mastery both in read- 
i.ig at sight the notes written by the composer and in improving the 
pissages and variations left to his option; when the pupil had finished 
jjtg. vocal training, he was complete as an artist, requiring no study of 
dramatic declamation' or of ^sthetical metaphysics .ta lit- him-f or his 
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work. The education, aS' we have seen, was as complicated as It was 
long; and nothing shows more completely the utter misapprehension 
of the vocal school of the eighteenth century, and the ignorance of 
what is required to make a good singer, than the universal repetition, 
by musical biographers and historians; of the absurd story according 
to which Porpora, the greatest teacher, kept Caffariello, one of the 
gretitest singers of the eighteenth century, confined to the Study of 
sundry vocal gymnastics covering only one page of paper, and then 
when, after several years, the pupil entreated to be permitted, to try 
some new exercise, gravely informed him that he had nothing further 
to learn, and that he was the greatest singer of his age; thus turning 
into an impossible process of stultification the patient study of 
mechanical difficulties which the singers of the eigliteenth century 
carried on by the side of, but entirely subservient to, much higher and 
extremely varied musical studies, of which the innumerable exercises 
of every possible kind of style (of which, according to Mancini, the 
pupils of Leo received a newly composed one twice a week), and the 
innumerable cantatas, madrigals, and scholastic duets composed 
specially for their pupils by Porpora, Leo, Clari, Durante, and every 
other master, must convince every one who sees them, and who is 
not convinced by the internal evidence afforded by the nature of the 
music which these pupils were being educated to sing. 

At the age of sixteen or seventeen the pupil was first sent on to the 
stage, but always under the master's guidance; invariably in a sub- 
ordinate part, but in a first-rate theater. The beginner must remain 
in the background, but constantly have the best mature artists before 
him — a training by humility and admiration completely unknown in 
our days, when young singers of ptomise generally begin in the prin- 
cipal parts on inferior stages; thus accustoming themselves to be the 
best am.ong the bad, and learning at once incapacity and piesumption. 
Thus the young singer continued generally for a couple of years, 
learning both directly from his master and indirectly from his fellow 
performers, until he was publicly recognized as equal to the best and 
fit for the prominent parts. Even then he generally continued 
another year or so under hi^ master's care, few great singers bein^ 
wholly independent till they were over twenty. And when once 
independent, and supposed to have reached their highest develop- 
ment, they continued studying* — studying the mechanical difficuf- 



* A distin^ished musician, now dead, who had been intimately connected -with 
all the Italian composers and -singers of the earlier part of this century, and to 
whom, as one of the last possessoris of the traditions of the old Neapolitan school, 
we owe much of the traditional information contained in this article, used to relate 
how, about the year 1820, the two most famous singers of the previous generation, 
Crescentini (for whom j^inarosa composed his beautiful "'" Orazi e Curiagi*^) and 
Velluti, both men overgBT, were wont to meet once a week in a house in Via 
ddla Pergola at Floren^^Hl practice Leo's exercises together, seeing wbactl ^ 
the two would compose ^^Bpriuiaents and give a more perfeci reading. 
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ties that. still remained, altering their style, adopting details here and 
there ; often, as Mancini and others record of several of the greatest 
singers of the eighteenth century, among others of Farinelli, studying 
under or in company with men whom the world considered their 
inferiors and unsuccessful rivals, but in whom, perhaps, for some 
minute point of excellence, they recognized their superiors, and were 
willing to seek their teachers. " The study of our art is too long for . 
our lives," said Pacchierotti, the. greatest singer of the end of the last 
century, to the young Rubini, destined to be one of the greatest - 
singers of the beginning of this ; '* when we are young we have the 
voice, but we don't know how to sing ; later, we begin to know how 
to sing, but we no longer have the voice." 

The arrangements of the musical world into which the singer of the 
eighteenth century was launched, after his six or seven years of study, 
corresponded with such a development of vocal art. The music, as we 
have before said, was essentially for the voice and for the single voice ; 
and it was eminently vocal, unhampered by instrumental or contra- 
puntic effects. Every opera was so arranged as to afford, each of the 
chief performers, male and female, four or five airs in as many totally 
different styles: a. light and graceful air, a spoken, that is, more 
dramatic air, a pathetic and a brilliant air, besides one or more duets 
or trios, and later in the century, the so-called rondo, a piece in three 
alternating parts, epitomizing the graceful, the pathetic, and the 
brilliant.* Moreover, this music, thus distributed so as best to dis- 
play the versatility of the performer, was invariably written expressly 
and to suit the "Equalities of a definite singer, by whom alone a given 
part in a given opera was usually sung. The composers of the 
eighteenth century never wrote an opera except on commission and 
for a company of singers with which they were acquainted ; whereas 
the operas of our day are composed for purely abstract voices, and 
offered completely finished to this or that manager, who, if he accepts 
the work, has it performed by singers certainly not selected, and 
perhaps not even known by the composer; the music is made so as 
to fit any performer, and consequently fits none. In the eighteenth 
century, on the other hand, the peculiar vocal ajid intellectual endow- 
ment of the singer was a basis of reality upon which the composer 
could work ; he was, in a way, what the live modeHs to the painter — 
he preserved the art from that academic characterless idealism which 
is inevitable wherever the artist works upon abstract materials. The 
opera airs of Handel preserve the impress of the strong vocal person- 
ality, as described by Mancini and Quantz, of his favorite singers, 
Senesino and Carestini ; and the extreme individuality and consistency 



* An agcount of the constitution of the old Italian opera, and of how it came to 
be so constituted, may be found in the "Studies of the i8tK Century in Italy,' by 
,t- Itaiy," in which rtie acuhor of the present paper has attempted to reconstruct the 
lifeand4?ci5onaliliesx>f the.music4worid.fttAAUiidred.yje|irs,.ag$,^ ^.„^^ , .,, _, 
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of Gluck's '* Orpheus," the peculiar permeating character of the music, 
"is in reality less referable to any abstract ideal in the composer's mind 
than to the suggestions and limitations due to the talent of the singer 
for whom it was written, that Guadagni of whom Burney has left so 
clear an account, whose limited hybrid voice, without the full extent 
of a soprano or the full tone of a contralto, with its short breath and 
impossibility of swelling a note as well as diminishing it, has left as it 
were an immortal cast of itself, of its beauties and defects, in that 
exquisitely subtle music which fitted so perfectly on it. Music thus 
expressly composed for a special performer developed still .further 
artistic individuality of the voice and style which alone is compatible 
with real artistic excellence. There was no need, as there is nowa- 
days, of a singer forcing his voice and distorting his style in attempt- 
ing to do what requires a different endowment ; music was properly 
sung because it was sung by the right singer; and the singer sang 
well because he was singing the music which suited him. Thence it 
is that the music of the eighteenth century requires not only^ so 
general an excellence of style, but an excellence so peculiarly adapted 
to its every variation, from year to year, from composer to composer, 
from opera to opera. A singer who could sing equally well the music 
of Handel and the music of Mozart would sing both badly, for between 
the two composers there is an infinite succession of changes in vocal 
style, due to the intense life which permeated the whole art. More- 
over — and this is one of* the all-important differences between the 
vocal music of to-day and that of a century ago — this carefully trained, 
highly individual singer of the eighteenth century was not a mere 
admirably constructed machine : he was an artist, he had a free fancy, 
a power of invention of his own, without which he could not have had 
a real power of interpretation. The vocal music of the day, slightly- 
accompanied and almost always for one voice, admitted of very great 
artistic licenses on the part of the performer — alterations in time and 
proportion, additional notes, nay, very extensive and entirely original 
passages of ornamentation. In the course of the usual -twenty 
or thirty repetitions of the same opera the same pieces had to 
appear, as it were, in several new lights. The great singers were, 
in a fashion, composers. They spent hours daily inventing varia- 
tions and embellishments from which to select on the spur of the 
moment, aad according to their physical and mental condition. That 
a piece could be sung with real intelligence and feeling five or six 
times in the identical manner, was as incomprehensible to our ances- 
tors as that a piece composed for no singer in particular could be 
properly rendered by any singer in particular. In this state of artistic 
vitality a barrel-organ singer, who could go on repeating the self-same 
inflexions for an indefinite number of times, was as incC)nceivable as a 
piece of music composed for a purely abstract voice, and wh^ch could 
be" performed by every concrete voice. ^ 

Such was the singer of the eighteenth century — ^a voice perfected i 
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every detail and trained to every movement, but confined strictly 
within its individual powers; a mind trained to perceive at a glance 
every minute musical form and shade of meaning, accustomed to 
interpret rapidly, subtly, the works of others, but to interpret- them 
entirely according tcfhis own individual feeling and fancy; an artist 
as excellent as his original physico-mtellectual endowment could possi- 
bly afford, and as his momentary condition of voice, fancy, and feel- 
ing necessitated; a talent, greater or less, as the case might be, of 
which the most had been made, and which was permitted to make the 
most of the part assigned it in all freedom. All the singers of the 
eighteenth century were not great singers, but all belonged to a great 
school, and all the music composed for them all, good or bad, is 
always founded on the knowledge and habit of the existence of this 
school. 

This condition of extraordinary perfectioo in the art of singing 
lasted throughout the greater part of the eighteenth Century; but it 
could not last forever. Such perfection, such a combination and bal- 
ance of circumstances as produced this vocal school, was incompatible 
with a full development of all the powers and all the aims of music: 
it was due to a predominance of the voice over all instruments, ,and 
of the interest in mere musical beauty over all dramatic or psycho- 
logical considerations. Every step made by the art in enlarging its 
means and ideals shook the edifice of vocal perfection; every instru- 
ment added to the orchestra (which, even in the time of Gluck, was 
mainly composed of strings), every complication of parts introduced 
in the scoring, diminished the independence and importance of sing- 
ing. But the changes were slow and gradual, and the school was so 
solidly founded, the habit of vocal excellence so permeated the musi- 
cal life of the day, that but little effect could at first be noticed. Yet 
the change in the constitution of music was inevitably taking place, 
and with it, though independently, a change in the art of singing 
itself. It had reached the very highest perfection; it began spontane- 
ously to deteriorate, as all things deteriorate, from the over-develop- 
ment of its constituent elements; it became overblown, and withered 
of its own blooming. Everything began to be exaggerated, above all, 
the importance of the art itself. In the first, second, and third quar- 
ters of the eighteenth century the object had been to produce a singer 
in order that music might be sung; later, the object became to 
afford music that the singer might sing it: instead of the performer 
being called on to execute properly whatever difficulties he might meet, 
the composer was now called upon to compose difficulties that the 
singer might overcome them; the means had been brought to such 
perfection that they subordinated the aim for which they had been 
originally destined. The singer had formerly been required to fill up 
and vary the pieces he performed; the composer was now required to 
supply frame-works for the singer's improvisations; instead of the few 
hotci given l»y the singer to the finished work of the composer, we 
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get to the few notes given by the composer to the not yet extant work 
of the singer. Moreover, the means had subverted the aims in the 
art of singing itself. The object had at first been to patch up a voice 
and conceal to the best its defects, in order to obtain a perfect instru- 
ment; it was -now almost to have a defective instrument in order to 
patch up and conceal' its defects. The singers of the last years of the 
eighteenth and first years of the nineteenth century piqued themselves 
upon Owing nothing to nature and all to art. To sing with an inferior 
and defective voice was the great test of ability. 

Thus, while music in general was becoming less and less purely 
vocal, the art of singing was gradually, in its process of over-refine- 
ment, refining itself away into nothingness. Music was gradually 
pushing singing into isolation, in which the art triumphed at first, 
thinking that isolation was independence. The composers and singers 
of the eighteenth century had worked in company, each satisfied with 
his half of the task, the best always linked with the best; at the beginning 
of this century the great singers had absolutely reached the point 
of disliking good composers, and the great composers of dreading 
good singers. The great singers, like Crescentini and Velluti, would 
have reduced all. music to an accompaniment and so many pauses 
and points d'orgue; they would not endure works which might 
not be taken to pieces and composed almost over again by them- 
selves; they kept dangling after them a number of servile mediocrities, 
inane composers like Portogallo, Pavesi, and Nicolini, who furnished 
them with the few insignificant notes on which they improvised their 
wondrous variations. Composers with any pretensions to genius, as 
the present writer was told by a pupil of the famous Velluti, the last 
of these autocrats, could not be endured by singers of genius; at least, 
according to the notions of the year 1800, which differed very much 
from those of the days when Handel and CareStini, Hasse and Farinelli, 
Jommelli and Aprile, Gluck and Guadagni, had worked together with- 
out sacrifice of the independence or genius of either.' On the other 
hand, the great composers, Beethoven, Cherubini, and Spontini, were 
tending more and more to orchestral supremacy and dramatic effect. 
They wanted singers who would sing in obedience with their dictates, 
who would scream and force if the situation required it, and would 
humbly submit to be drowned by trombones and kettle-drums. IVith 
singers of the old school, singers who required to be heard alone, and 
who intended making variations in the score, they would have nothing 
to do. The division between composers and singers was complete. 
The situation was saved by Rossini, who, while maintaining a purely 
vocal style and -advocating the rules of the old school of singing^, 
imperiously put a stop to all licenses in the way of altering or embel- 
lishing the music. The men and women educated in the eighteenth 
century were dying out; Rossini and his contemporaries found a 
generation of young singers, whom they trained and molded accord* 
ing to their ideas. The music was performed neatly, satisfactorily j 
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the florid embellishments written by the composer were learned care- 
fully and conscientiously; on. the whole, the compromise seemed 
fortunate in its results. But with its liberty, the old school of singing 
had lost its vitality; and Stendhal, despite his admiration for the genius 
of Rossini, foretold that in a very few years the singer, limited to what 
the composer asked him to do, would cease to be able to do that much; 
that the art, once prevented from freely expanding, would gradually 
wither. The prediction of Stendhal proved but too true, and Rossini 
lived long enough to lament that there were no longer singers capable 
of performing those ornaments and passages which it had been his 
. grand triumph to write himself, instead of leaving to the fancy of the 
performer. 

Moreover, the further development of music in general, the greatly 
increased importance of dramatic effect, of instrumental complications 
and of concerted pieces, diminished still further the attention given to 
mere vocal perfection and the consequent attempts to attain it. The 
singer had been deprived of the right of improvising ornamental pas- 
sages; he was soon released from the necessity of executing them. 
The school of composers immediately succeeding Rossini lopped oft. 
as injurious to clearness and vigor of musical action, all these vocal 
embellishment?. They diminished still further the already much 
diminished number of solo airs; they increased still further the already 
ooisy orchestra. Singers who were scarcely ever heard by themselves, 
and never heard without a terrific accompaniment, were not exposed 
to minute criticism like their predecessors of former days, and- conse- 
quently did not require to perfect themselves with a view to sustaining 
it. Those infinite shades of performance, that admirably neat execu- 
tion, that perfect delicacy of finish which had been the life-long aim of 
the artists of the eighteenth century, would not even have been noticed 
among the noisy concerted and orchestral pieces, the tumultuous 
movement of the operas of Donizetti and Meyerbeer. There was 
naturally no longer any one who cared to learn, nor any one who was 
able to teach* such troublesome and unnecessary perfection. The old 
manner of performance was not merely lost, it was replaced by a new 
manner. In proportion as the old purely musical style of singing was 
forgotten, there was learned a new style of declamatory singing. 
Singers of original talents inevitably strove to be something beyond 
mere mechanical performers: unable to perfect, as their predeces- 
sors had done, the music, they studied to give greater relief to the 
drama. The singers of the new school turned their attention to dra- 
matic expression and action. Now the expression, as we have before 
remarked, belonging to the great school of singing was contained in 
the proper musical rendering of the phrases; and the action, though 
the eighteenth century boasted many first-rate actors among its sing- 
ers, was limited almost entirely to the recitative. The dramatic 
declamation of melody is inevitably destructive of its musical shape, 
»ince it implies that the accentuation required by the music is to be 
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sacrificed to the totally different accentuation belonging to spok;eii 
passion; while complete dramatic movement and gesticulation is 
as incompatible with really careful and finished singing as vio- 
lent dramatic declamation would be incompatible with painting 
or modeling, or any occupation requiring attention and deli- 
cate treatment of detail. Yet to declaim and to act while singing, 
to do with music what the ordinary actor can do without music, 
has become the ambition of the more gifted Angers for the last ' 
forty years, and the final test of excellence 'on the part of the 
public, which, unaccustomed to really intelligent singing, sees that in 
such a performance, however • ranting and streeching, and occa- 
sionally disagreeable, there is an element of intellectuality which it 
misses in the mechanical neatness of execution, due to mere flexibility 
of throat, not to artistic perception, which, exemplified in such a 
singer as Patti, is the only purely musifcal excellence known by the 
art in our day. 

The gradual development of concerted music and of the orchestra, 
which have rendered all delicacy of performance first unnecessary and 
then impossible, while they have inevitably induced habits of mere 
yelling and screaming in order to be heard; the gradual subserviency 
of music as such to dramatic expression, which, beginning insensibly 
among the immediate successors of Rossini, has been recognized and 
formulated into an sesthetic principle by the school of Wagner, and 
which has made a clean sweep of all musical perfection in singing in 
order to replace it by emotional declamation; these two causes have 
naturally resulted in reducing the importance of good singing, and 
the consequent efforts to attain it, to a minimum. Instead of the 
patient and intelligent study begun in the childhood of the singer, we 
have nowadays a vocal education dispatched in two or three years at 
most — an education consisting, at the best, not of preparing the 
singer to perform correctly any music put before him, but merely to 
repeat effectively five or six conspicuous vocal parts which he or she 
may be expected to perform; no forming of the voice; no training of 
it into obedience to the will; no careful education of the artist*s 
powers of judgment and selection; no more study of composition, now 
that the singer has every appoggiatura written for him; no study of 
reading from the score, now that every piece is taught him by ear at 
j the piano. Let him or her be effective; act with impetuosity, declaim 
t with vehemence, shriek and yell passionately, if he or she have dra- 
' matic instinct; or force upper notes, or bellow lower ones, or gabble 
off shapeless roulades, if he or she have strong lungs or a flexible 
throat: any of these means will lead to distinction, and they are qual- 
ities, whether dramatic or purely vocal, which are due to mere 
endowment, which require little tuit on and less practice; above all, 
which entirely dispense with the mere knowledge that such a thing 
as an art of singing has ever existed or can ever exist, 
t Meanwhile, of course, the last remains of the old school of singing 
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are fast vanishing; for we must bear in mind, what indeed is obvious 
at the first glaiice, that as, ever since the beginning of this century, 
every cause has been at work which could gradually destroy good 
singing, and every progress of music has been distinctly hostile to it, 
whatever traditions and habits of good singing have remained are 
entirely inherited from the old school of the eighteenth century. The 
singers of Rossini were still trained* in that school, and transmitted 
part of its tradition to their successois; but the compositions of Doni- 
zetti, Meyerbeer, and Verdi could not call forth any new school of 
singing, and they gradually destroyed what remained of the old. " The 
mechanical methods and aesthetical rules of the art have not been 
increased by one tittle, and every day some have been forgotten as 
having ceased to be necessary. The absolute perfection of singing in 
the eighteenth century was such that it supplied ".^ith its remains a 
sort of relative perfection to the singers of the earlier part of this cen- 
tury, the Pastas, and Crisis, and Lablaches, and Marios; but as nothing 
has been added to the art in our own time, this precious inheritance 
has gradually dwindled to nothing, and musical authorities like Pro- 
fessor Panofka are beginning to prophesy that soon there will be no 
art left, and that Verdi and Wagner themselves will require an amount 
of musical perfection far beyond the singers of the future. 

How things will end, and what new turn musical composition may 
take, perhaps enabling it to dispense with singing altogether, it is 
vain to surmise. Music has still powers which are not fully expanded, 
and aims which are not fully reached : the powers and aims of the 
school which may now, without any sarcasm, be called the school of 
the future,^ since the future belongs to it — powers which must expand, 
and aims which must be approached, and which in so doing must 
inevitably reduce singing to a still lower level. To expect spontane- 
ous improvement in the art' of singing in the face of Wagner's trilo- 
gies is manifestly absurd; but in this critical, eclectic, and essentially 
revivalist period, opposite to the spontaneous artistic development, 
there is almost always the sesthetical revival of culture. This tend- 
ency is as strong as any spontaneous and original artistic move- 
ment, and is, perhaps, more really akin to the general temper of 
our day.. We have seen it in architecture, in painting, in literature, 
even in the minor decorative arts; we are beginning to see it 
in music. The music of the eighteenth century is beginning 
to divide^ the attention of the cultured classes with the most 
recent music of our own day, even as the imitations of Botti- 
celli and Mantegna sha^e with the works of Bastien Lepage and Henri 
Regnault the walls of our exhibition rooms. Every day witnesses the 
exhumation of some piece of music from which the people of forty or 
fifty years ago would have turned with contempt: to them the music 
of the last century was still merely old-fashioned; to us it is beginning 
already to become antique. Sufficient time has elapsed for us to see 
the relative positions of various schools of art which, when yet too 
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close at hand, seemed a mass of confusion; what our fathers threw 
into the lumber-room as obsolete, we are beginning to collect as clas- 
sic. The masterpieces of old instrumental music are being conscien- 
tiously studied and artistically interpreted. The time must soon come 
when the masterpieces of vocal music, of that style which was so com- 
pletely and exclusively the domain of the eighteenth century, will be 
studied in a similar manner. In prpportion as this tnusic becomes 
known, and its peculiarities become understood, the necessity will be 
felt for its efficient execution; at first, and while it is yet unfamiliar, 
it will be confounded with the music of our own day; and the perform- 
ance of our day will be considered sufficient for It, as, for instance, our 
present musical public will be satisfied with hearing Mozart's operas 
performed by the men and women who have been singing the " Ballo 
in Maschera or " Tannhauser," simply because Mozart is not suffi- 
ciently well understood for hira to be completely separated from Verdi 
or Wagner. But when a sufficient amount of classical vocal music 
has been bungled through to atcustom us to classical vocal composi- 
tion, the need will be felt, and an ideal vaguely formed, of a style of 
singing suited to this music It will be with the vocal music of the 
eighteenth century as it was with Gothic architecture: long neglected, • 
but finally perceived to possess beauty, but beauty at first not suf- 
ficiently understood to .make its admirers relinquish the Palladios and 
Wrens, the rococo and pseudo-Grecian artists of music. And just as 
the admirers of Gothic architecture at first boldly and cheerfully set-to 
defacing it with bungling restorations still savoring of the Palladian 
and cockleshell art, so the earliest admirers of the vocal music of the 
eighteenth century will, in serene unconsciousness, drawl or yell pieces 
by Pergolesi and Cimarosa as if they were songs by Campana or opera 
scenes by Verdi; until at last, just as the appreciative and familiar 
study of Gothic art finally produced a certain number of men who 
would intelligibly, humbly, with complete love and diffidence, touch 
the old masonry and imitate its forms, so also the appreciation and 
study of the vocal music of the eighteenth century will finally call 
forth a class of singers trained specially for its performance, steeped 
in the old traditions, and performing the songs of the dead school with 
complete appreciation of their beauty and complete consciousness of 
their own incompetence- And then we shall have once more careful 
vocal training, mechanical perfection, intellectual refinement, and 
something like a school of singing. This revival will take place 
among the very smallest number; it will originate among conscien- 
tious and intelligent amateurs, who have time to study and appreciate, 
and who will pay a class of singers distinct from those dependent upon 
the public at large — singers whose small vocal or dramatic powers 
remove them from the temptation of the easy and brilliant career 
of the large theaters, and whose intelligence naturally leads thetn. to 
prefer careful singing to careless shouting. . . 

The traditions of good singing will by this time have beeiirisbtBK 
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pletely lost; not a survivor of a better generation will remain to teach 
what should and what should not be done; but the school will be 
reconstituted, the careful study of the old works will suggest a style 
of performance analogous tq them, and the composers of the eighteenth 
century will, as it were, teach tbose who sincerely love them the 
secrets of the long dead school of singing. The movement will have 
little influence on the art and the public at large; it will be eclectic 
and artificial; but when the spontaneous and natural tendency is 
towards turning an art into a barren expanse of rank and tawdry 
weeds, an oasis of carefully cultured artistic flowers will be valuable 
just in proportion as it is rare and artificial. The revival of good 
vocal music and good' singing will be the work of the minority even 
among the educated classes; it will originate in the drawing-room and 
culminate in the concert-hall; it will be sneered at for its exclusive- 
ness, its amateurishness, its isolation from the artistic life at large. 
No matter; the great masters of the past are, perhaps, best off when 
alone and secure among the few by whom they were truly appre- 
ciated. Vernon Lee, in the British Quarterly Reaiew^ 
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In our composite human society, nothing is intended to stand alone. 
As expressed by Shelley, however different the application: 

Nothing in this world is single. 
All things, by a law divine. 
In one another's being mingle. 

As meats want salt, and fruits sugar, so every creature wants other ^ 
creatures, every thing other things, every quality other qualities. The \ 
masculine, seen alone, is selfishness and tyranny — the feminine, 
weakness and slavery. All things need their helpmate, and extremes 
furnish none to each other. The great natural elements of social hap- 
piness and political stability are union and mutual dependence. But 
whether in perusing works on the condition and characteristics of 
Germany, or in mixing in German society, the feature most apparent 
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to reader and observer is the absence of union and mutual dependence, 
equally in a territorial, political, and social sense. Th^ numerous 
States into which the country is divided are typical of its further and 
more intricate forms of division As^the Empire itself is not united, 
so is there nothing unitpd within it — neither church and people; higher 
and lower classes; nor man and woman. Each stands alone and 
apart, where all, for the true ends of government and life, are intended 
to stand together. The various German States, of which Prussia is 
now the nominal head, have one common military system and one 
common literature, but proeterea nihil — the first, purely material and 
artificial, as a bond, however strong — the second, purely intellectual 
and negative, however genuine. But, beyond these, the elements of 
ipterscparation are so universally prevalent that the only illustration 
that may be said to be common to all the parts alike is that of the 
bundle of sticks. 

^ It is not long — not more than within the memory of the elders of 
the present generation — that the nations of Europe may be said to 
have attained a closer knowledge of their respective characters, insti- 
tutions, and modes of life. The increased facilities of travel and post- 
— with a larger acquisition of each other's languages, especially on our 
part — have been in this respect the chief factors; and we English, 
who, with the exception of the Crimean war, have been at peace with 
all alike, have had the best opportunity of profiting by silch means of 
enlightenment. Our opinion of our German brethren has accordingly 
undergone considerable changes. We know now how thorough they 
^e, as a race, in study and investigation — how flimsy are our national 
modes of construction compared with theirs — how they do all the 
world's brain work in poring, weighing, and sifting — and how no sub- 
ject, whether in art, science, or history, can be considered to have 
received full elucidation till it has passed through the crucible of the 
German mind. But, at the same time, we have come to the convic- 
tion that the Germans are an unpractical race — that they have some- 
thing even Hibernian in their confusion between the relations of 
means to ends — that they instruct admirably, but educate abominably 
— have the most liberty, or rather license, in tenets, even to the 
theorizing all tenets away, and the least independence in action — 
that they doubt before they believe, and generally at the cost of 
believing anything at all — that they rebel against tlat indispensable 
necessity for "sinful man beneath the sky," namely, that of taking 
something for granted as the basis for all sound thought — and yet, 
in their daily lives, endure patiently the most arbitrary postulates of 
bureaucratic authority and interference, even to the extent of not 
daring to cut their own grapes without official permission. We per- 
ceive that, whilst indefatigable in analyzing the proofs of their own 
existence, they were con'ent for centuries to believe not only in'tjie 
existence, but in the efficacy, of the greatest myth of modern a^Cs 
^namely, in the Holy Roman Empire; of which Voltaire said/iiiat 
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it had nothing to do, with Rome, and still less with holiness; and,' 
he might have added, as little with empire, since it governed neither 
territory nor people. And, finally, we have become convinced that 
while no nation has more dreamed, sung, and boasted, and not 
that only, but more suffered, "sacrificed, and bled for "das Vater^ 
land,*' no nation has more miserably failed in the means to unite it. 
We must look into the causes for such anomalies before attempting to 
describe the effects. 

The impressions of early education are hard to obliterate. This is 
as true of nations as of individuals. A child brought up in daily con- 
tact with slaves never develops the higher qualities of civilized man. 
The degradation reacts on himself; and the falser his position the less 
is he able or willing to break through it. He remains, whether Hin- 
doo. Turk, or Russian, more or less a barbarian; careless of the feel- 
ings of others, and, more than careless, hostile to the rights and 
liberties of the weak and lowly. The curse of serfdom lay so heavy 
on Germany, and lasted to so late a period, that at neither extreme of 
the social scale has the nation recovered from it. The true exercise 
of their civil rights is not yet understood by the lower orders, and the 
forfeiture of their barbarous powers not yet forgiven by the upper 
classes. The two remain as far apart as if the one were still "vil- 
leins,*' and the others *' free men." Between them has arisen a com- 
paratively scanty class, though comprising the chief intelligence of the 
country; but which fails to unite the wide-apart ends, for the obvious 
reason that it is never recruited from above, and but sparsely from 
- below, and therefore only furnishes a third class sliding as hope- 
lessly separate as the others. 

M. de Tocqueville is the only French writer we have met with who 
calls attention to the fact that England alone is free from that fatal 
class-system under which the other nations of Europe have suffered 
and are suffering — the only country where feudal institutions have 
merged into an aristocracy instead of degenerating into a cast*^. To 
this happy distinction between English nobility and foreign noblesse 
— terms, in their real meaning, as wide as the poles asunder — he 
ascribes, far more than to our parliamentary institutions and trial by 
jury, the dissimilarity in respect of law, liberty, and national history, 
between England and other countries. And more apposite still tlian 
the verdict of the enlightened Frenchman is that of a German. The 
well-known writer. Herr Vehse, m his history of the Court of Hano- 
ver — linked necessarily with the Court and nobih'ty of En.i^land — 
speaks with a knowledge and candor alike absent from most German 
discussions on the subject 

It is in itsdf most interesting to become more nearly acquainted with an aris- 
tocracy which, as such, occupies the highest position in the world, and enjoys a 
popularity never accorded to any other aristocracy, whether in Athens, Rome, the 
Low Countries, or Venice. This popularity on the part of the Englisli nobility has 
simply and naturally arisen from the fact that they have taken a diametrically 

Lib. Mag. VI.— 12 
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opposite caurse /o thai pursued by. the German ncilesse. [The italics are his own.] 
The banner of the German noble, under which, for centuries, he contended witn 
his sovereign^ wasexemption from the payment of taxes. The English nobkman, 
on the other band, has, equally fmr centuries, thought it beneath his dignity to 
claim this exemption from pariicipation in the support of the State. On uie con- 
trary, he started with the principle that those who possessed most should contrib- 
ute most. 

Further, Hen^dise says, and this is the key to the whole situation: 

The German noble held and still holds, toughly and stiffly, that all liis beloved 
children must be nobles aft well as hintself. Such a lorro of paternal solicitude is 
not only unknown to the English nobleman, but repudiated by him. 

In his researches into the annals of the principal German Courts 
this writer is led to further conclusions. Animadverting on the mea- 
gerness of information contained in the various documents, dispatches, 
letters, and even travels, to which he obtained access in the process 
of drawing ifp his large and full work, he gives it as his resulting con- 
viction that the English are the only nation who possess the genuine 
materials for genuine history. 

They are the deepest dfecemers, ?.nd at the same time the freest and most cour- 
ageous reporters. Their great political life has both enlarged and sharpened their 
perceptions, and given them a higher and sounder standard by wliich to measure 
the alrairs of the world. . . . The fact that the Germans hare had no independent 
and compact higher class, united in large political and -mutual interests with the 
other classes of the land, like that in England, which forms astrong power between 
Court and people, has worked disastrously upc>n us. Court and noblesse were one 
in Germany (as in France). Princes were served by the dependent, and therefore 
by the dumb. And the prejudice against free speech went so far that when a few 
writers after the Revolutions of 1789 and 1830— such as Herrv. Massenbach and 
Baron Hormayr — ventured to publish some facts on Court and State matters with 
which they were too weU acquainted, an outcry was raised against their schlechte 
Gesinnung (bad tasteX* 

The bad taste consisting in speaking unpalatable and uncourtier-Iike 
truths. ^ . . 

This writer hits the nail on the head here. All the ambitic«3 of the 
higher classes in Germany (as formerly in France) has been to form 
part of a court life, however degrading that life might be. Lord 
Malmesbury says: " The Prussian nobles place all their pride in the 
personal grandeur of their monarch. Their ignorance stifles in them 
all idea of liberty or opposition.'* Instead, therefore, of standing, an 
independent power, between the liberties of the people and the 
encroachmerKs of the throne — ^as our history shows the English nobility 
to have done — ihe/ have played exactly the contrarj' part. Hence ihe 
monstrous type of German petty sovereigns which their memoirs 
reveal, and the utter misery of the serfs, and even of the peasants at 
the present day, which is far too little known. 

But to return to our topic. A caste of noblesse, as constituted in 

* Introduction to History of Prussian Courts vol. i. 
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Germany — one, namely, where titles, and, with solitary exceptions, 
property^ are alike divided between every member of the family — can 
only tend by the laws of political gravity to many evil results, and to 
one more especially. Like land perpetually cropped with the same 
product, and with an ever decreasing supply of engrais, both soil and 
plant degenerate. The very origin of the word '"caste," which is 
Spanish, tells at once the tale of the pride, poverty, and decay of a 
nation where the number of dukes amounts to eighty-two, that of 
marquises to about eleven hundred, and where llie caballeros arc 
numberless.* For in assuming to move in a separate orbit never to 
be crossed by inferior bodies in space, and in carrying out this system 
as among the German noblesse, consequences are entailed which 
adversely affect the liberties and cohesion of the whole nation, threaten 
the stability of the State, and must inevitably end in their own eclipse. 
We have only slightly to analyze the nature and philosophy of rank 
to understand wh}^ this must be. 

The prestige of rank is not what you assume and take to j^^ourself, 
but what others concede to you. When a title is the voucher for 
power, wealth, dignities* and responsibilities, the one individual who 
bears it, and in whom all these distinctions center, becomes invested 
with a prestige which human nature, comprising even republican 
nature, does not readily resist. But v^hcn that same title is divided 
between fifty individuals, all, as a matter of course, alike devoid of 
these powerful claims to consideration, its prestige, no less as a 
matter of course, will be found to be equally divided by fifty also. 
For it is not in human nature to admit that u guinea, under certain 
family agreements, is changeable into twenty-one guineas — all as pure 
and genuine as the original — still less into any greater number. Ger- 
mans, however, or rather Germans bearing titles, viriually believe in 
the possession of this philosopher's stone, and talk of our nobility and 
their noblesse as convertible terms, when, in tnjth, there are few 
designations so wide asunder in meaning, and few things so opposite 
in effect. English nobility is as much confined to one representative 
as the English throne is to the one monarch. One man alone inherits 
^ the honorS' and glories, the burdens and responsibilities of th6 title, 
and transmits them all at his death to one man only again. His 
other descendants he leaves to return to the common stock, not 
because he loves them less than his eldest son, which the German 
avers, but because it is the price which, for their good and for the 
general good, he pays, as his father did before him^ for his high place. 
1 — . .. . — . — ^ __ — — — _ — , — . 

* Spain is paid to contain 470.00^ nobles. See a curious little book by Sir James 
Lawrence " On the Nobility ct the Britifih Gentry, or the Political Ranks and Dig-- 
nitiesof the British Empire Cfmoarrd with thoseonthe Continent', for the use of 
foreigners in Great Britain, and of Britons abroad: particulaily of those who desire 
to be presented at Unr^xcyi Courts, to accept foreign military service, to be invested 
with forcijrn titles, to be admitied iato foreign orders, to purchase foreign prc^ 
_ crty, OT to intcrniaxry with foreigners."" Paris: 1828. 
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Qerman nobles^e^ on the. other h^ad, acknowle.dges ao hisad, or, what 
<^omes to the same thing, an unlimited number of heads, and may be 
tompared to a species of coral polypus — no matter into how many 
pieces you cut it, each piece becomes equal to the whole, not only in 
importance, but in power of producing fresh polypi, each as good as 
the original. One is not so much inclined to laud the common sense 
which led the English race to the conviction that a body of British 
peers, under six hundred in number, peeresses, in their own right, 
included, was quite as much as a country could maintain, as to wonder 
that any reflecting and educated race should really think otherwise. 
Sound statesmanship is an eminently practical craft. It deals with 
the desirable and the feasible — the possible barely enters into its calcu- 
lations — and upon the impossible it wastes no thought. Now, if there 
be one thing more impossible than another in the judgment of a true 
statesman, it is the compatibility of an innumerable body of noblessq 
(according to Sir James Lawrence, in Austria alone 239 000 male 
nobles) either with the dignity of its own order or the welfare of 
sojciety.* Indeed, he would pronounce such a body to be — as Ger- 
mans are aware all sensible Englishmen do pronounce it — no nobility 
at all, but only a mass of false pretenses, inconsistent with real patriot- 
ism, and obstructive to national union. For the curious but neces- 
sary consequence is, that, however superfluously numerous these 
multiplied wholes which we have described, the GermarT noble never 
trusts them to mix with other varieties of creation, but locks up his 
particular species of polypi as carefully as a German Hausfrau does 
her drawers and cupboards. And as this noblesse acknowledges no 
heads, it consequently finds no terminations. The extremest twigs of 
a Saxe-any thing — however far removed from the parent tree — and 
however poor and dependent in all that befits exalted station — ^have, 
no power to lay aside their dignity and return to mother earth to rise 
again with renewed vigor, but are compelled by the laws of their 
inexorable caste to go on and on — Princely Highnesses, Serenities, 
Transparencies, Illustriousnesses, Gracious Lords and Gracious 
Ladies, *' High-borns," and *' High-Well-borns" — without stopping, 
for ever and ever, like the Flying Burgomaster of their own tale. 
' And further, when all these multiplied claims to honor and pre- 
cedence cannot stand by their own strength, but require to be upheld 
by arbitrary means — like the enforced circulation of a mass of depreci- 
ated coinage — they act as a crushing burden upon the people, as a 
pretext for unequal laws, as a veto upon constitutional government, 
and as the perpetual provocative to disunion and disintegration. By 



•We have no means of ascertaining the exact figure of the German noblesse, but 
it appears Irom a supplement to the Almanach de Gotha, that omitting babes and 
young children, there died 370 barons and baronesses, and 293 counts and count- 
esses— in all 663 nobles— between Nov., 1872, and Nov., 1873; also that 74 countships 
and more baronies became extinct within the same period. 
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an inevitable chain of cause and effect, these several consequences 
follow as certainly as any ixnmutable deductions from fixed prmdples. 
For no just workings of constitutional liberty are compatible with fhe 
maintenance of a landless and impoverished noblesse, necessarily 
dependent on favors and privileges which only an absolute or semi* 
absolute monarch can bestow. 

It is true these favors and privileges are not what they were in the 
*• gute alte Zeit." The birthright to a fiftieth part of a title no longer 
gives exemption from payment of tax6s, to the exclusive right of 
holding land, or to the entire monopoly of the highest offices in War 
and peace; but it still entitles an individual to precedence ovetr others, 
the more galling in proportion to its pettiness and absurdity. The 
theater of an insignificant State, like Saxe- Weimar, is no longer 
divided into two parts with separate entrances, in order to protect the 
sanctity of the "vons" from the defilement of the non-**vons.'^ But 
the separation between the classss is actually the same. Prussia, of 
all the German States, has been indebted to the lowly-bom for her 
advancement in political power and consequence. Distebneyer, 9. 
tailor's son, conducted the government as Chancellor of Brandenburg. 
Spanheim, a Geneva pastor's son, first made her diplomatically hon- 
ored in peace and war. Bartoldi, a Berlin burgomaster's son, 
obtained for the Elector the royal crown from Vienna; and similar 
instances might be mentioned. Nevertheless, such a fact, for instance, 
as this at the present day strikes the Engll^ mind as the strangest 
perversion of common sense and taste — namely, that gentlemen, not 
of so-called noblesse, whose indispensable brains have forced their 
way into the ranks of advisers and ministers of the Crown, arc still 
not considered eligible for .- dmission to court, and not met with in 
society; so that the monarch virtually asserts the preposterous prin- 
ciple that men who are good enough to govern the country are not 
good enough to associate, even on the most formal footing, with him- 
self, or with those who surround him. Judging from modem his- 
history, a government which tolerates such elements of weakness and 
discord as Germany now staggers under, and which France fell under, 
is foredoomed to a revolutionary retribution of which the symptoms 
are in many respects obvious. 

It is true that Germany has given the world a spectacle of union, and 

therefore strength, by rising, both at the war of Liberation and in 1870, 

as one man against the common enemy.: But this only proves that 

a people can and will do more to defend their country than to achieve 

their own liberties. The processes are very different. . The one is to 

a certain degree compulsory, both in the nature of a command which 

must be obeyed, and of an epidemic which cannot be resisted ;* 

•' — • — ' " '■'■ ' ' I 

* There were ott\er propelling causes. Our newspaper correspondents in the 
Franco-German war frequently bore witness to the sticks used by the officers in 
driving on the rank and hie. We know also that in the war with the French raw 
revolutionary troops, in 1792, '* the Geiinan soldiers were only kept to their guns 
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the other demands ripeness of time, strength of leaders; and that 
definite and practical purpose, of all things most foreign to parties so 
splitlup as in this race of great brain and small enlightenment. The 
world knows the ingratitude with which the Prussian monarchy, 
especially, requited the national sacrifices which, in response to the 
King's appeal, wiped out the disgrace of Jena, and restored to him 
territory and power. It was a fair illustration of the old proverb of 
his Satanic Majesty when he was sick and after he was well. Not 
only was it the deliverance of the land from the yoke of France that led 
the German people to give their blood and hard-spared treasure, but the 
promise of deliverance from the yoke of their own sovereigns in the 
shape of constitutional freedom and liberty of press. If the war of 
Liberation be one of the most noble and touching popular episodes 
that history records, the treachery of the princes that ensued is one of 
the most disgraceful. There is no part of the late Prince Consort's 
mind more to be admired, and in a German prince to be wondered at, 
than the courage and openness with which, in letters in the last 
volume of his Life, he reminded the present Emperor of Germany, 
first as regent and then as king, of the promises made by his line to 
their people, and tfever fulfilled. The princes could resume their 
thrones, all braced and strengthened as those thrones had been by th6 
sacrifices of the people, but the people had no liberties to fall back 
upon, and less power than ever to obtain them. There appears to be 
that radical lack of sound political knowledge in the minds of despots 
and semi-despots which leads them invariably to seek to repress the 
symptoms of a disease, instead of removing the causes for it. Thus 
the popular discontent excited by their bad faith became their pretext 
for further injustice. The very action also of a great army in time 
of war, composed of such social elements as Germany furnishes, 
entails a forced and inevitable return to something like feudal tyranny 
and vassal subjection, the effects of which are slow to disappear. The 
maintenance of a huge standing force, besides the burden to the coun- 
try, and the diversion of its people from peaceful and independent 
pursuits, contributes the more to raise the pretensions of an over- 
grown caste, which acknowledges military service, with the exception 
of diplomacy at court places, the only occupation befitting their dig- 
nity.; and where in certain regiments no non-noble (as before^ the 
Revolution in France) can obtain a commission. 

If we wish to ascertain the degree of social cohesion existing in a 
State, we have only to measure it by the customs which regelate what 
should be the closest of all ties in a Christian land — namely, that of 

by the discipline of the cane." (Moore's ** Revolution in France,^* vol. ii. p. .146.) 
To this day also, despite the denial of Maior von Vietinghof in a controversy 
lately raised in the Times reg^arding- the brutal violence of Prussian officers towardft 
their soldiers, the fact remains undeniable, as Cnglish officers can testify. Many a 
oor German peasant and servant also knows what it is to receive blows from a 
ble, and to nave no redress. 
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marriage. Granting that it is not desirable that any man or woman 
should marry out of their sphere of life, it follows that the wider that 
sphere be extended, the better it is for the country. The, habit and 
policy of this principle are so deeply rooted in the constitution of 
English society that we forget even to inquire into the causes which 
have led to it. Marriages from mercenary motives may be plentiful, 
and marriages from family policy not unknown, but, as a rule, all who 
meet in English society can marry; and all meet, or can meet, who 
have average means and culture. We have no lack of scapegraces 
and even snobs in our peerage, but none, it may be said, such a snob 
as to think himself lowered, or his rank endangered, by marrying a 
virtuous, cultivated, but untitled lady. The solution of this fact, so 
opposite to that which prevails in Germany,! lies both in the constitu- 
tion of our nobility, and in the existence of that untitled gentry, partly 
fed by them, which is found on the same scale of quality, wealth, edu- 
cation, and numbers in no other country. The German noble has no 
conception of rank so limited and defined that no pretender can 
aissume it without certain detection, and yet so open and elastic that a 
duke may marry the daughter of a commoner without any imputation 
6i a mesalliance. He knows nothing of good blood independent of 
all title, and often better than title, nor of titles that take care of them- 
selves without the bolts and bars of an intrenched caste. Though the 
rules of our peerage are almost mathematical in their precision, and, 
in comparison with the " Almanach de Gotha," may be read as we 
run, he never troubles himself to master them, but pronounces them 
an arbitrary jumble past all comprehension. His one stock argu- 
ment is indignation at the unnatural conduct of the English nobleman 
for not bestowing his title on all his children alike. He sees no objec- 
tion to noble lords becoming as plentiful as blackberries, or as 
German counts and barons; he is not startled by the prospect of 
an unlimited expansion of the House of Peers; nor intimidated 
by the embajrassing consequences that would follow such a vindica- 
tion of the supposed rights of nature. Nor does the puzzle and offense 
stop here. There are boundaries to a German's powers of compre- 
hension. He may soar to the utmost heights of speculation, and dive 
to the deepest depths of metaphysics, but the courtesy titles of the 
elder sons and of the cadets of English noble families are more than 
his mind can master. He believes indeed that he is better informed 
on these subjects than you arc; smiles incredulously at the definition 
of * ' Spencer Compton Cavendish, commonly called Marquis of 
Hartington;" assures you blandly that Lord Augustus Loftus, late 
ambassador to Petersburg, is a peer, and always left his card in foreign 
capitals as " Lord Loftus;" and protests with all the earnestness of 
outraged morality against the possibility of the grandsons of dukes 
returning to mother earth without so much as a "von** to console 
them. 
In vain you explain that the title of- aii English nobleman is a 
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distinction^ and therefore held apart from his family name^—that TTe 
remains Robert Cecil by name, though Marquis of Salisbury by rank 
and titl^, and that he confers his patronymic of Cecil as impartially 
among hrs offspring as if it were plain. Smith or Brown. , The mind 
that revels in the mysteries of Pure Reason refuses to admit the exist- 
ence of a difference between a surname and a title. In vain also you 
. point out the benefits which accrue both to the family and to society 
by the concentration of dignity and wealth. The view of ancestral 
estates, grand chateaux, fine libraries, means of educating and power 
of well placidg his younger children, and, best of all, independence of 
crown favor and place— -all these have no chance against the sublime 
contemplation of father, grandfather, uncles, great-uncles, children, 
grandchildren, brothers, half-brothers, ^cousins, second cousins, 
nephews, great-nephews — besides no end of more distant connections 
— ^all as good barons, counts, transparencies, serenities, etc., etc., etc., 
and all as dependent on court and army as himself; l)ut all, be it 
remembered — ^for it is the key to the whole situation — equidi^aht from 
the great herd of nobodies outside. Accordingly, he lifts up his heart 
in satisfaction at bis own superior position, and mentally thanks God 
that he is dot as English noblemen are. 

And yet it is, as we need hardly remind the reader, in this very 
combtnation of two orders in one family — the peer-father and the 
commoner-son — that lies, in part, the solution of that close union 
between lords and commons, nobility and gentry, Which constitutes 
our best strength. In Mr. Baring Gould's words, **that inciessarit 
circulation of social currents in England which keeps the whole body - 
sweet." 

And if the German mind refuses, to comprehend the rules of our 
nobility, <^uite as little does It comprehend the quality of our gentry, 
or upper middle class. Indfeed we have ourselves too little cared to 
assert its real place in the order of precedence. We know to a man 
who represent the peerage of Great Britain, but Tocqueville says 
truly of our aristocracy that we know not where it begins or leaves off. 
If to be riobfe, in a German sense, it is only neclessary to be descended 
from a peer — ^if title and nahie be really the same^ — then our middle 
and even lowest class is permeated with noble blood, and every 
Howard, Seymour, or Russell, who figured in the *' Court Guide," and. 
even in the " Trades* Directory," is, Germanly speaking, a duke. 

But we may remind the reader, especially if he be connected witli 
German ** Adel," that our British gentry have higher claims to social 
rank than merely descent from peers — or ascent to them. According 
to the laws of heraldry, they are noble in their own right. ** Nobiles 
' sunt, qui arma gentilicia antecessomm suorum proferre possunt." * It 
is only the German ignorance of true heraldic rules Which has led 
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tHem to imagine t^t English gentlemen thus bearing arms^—thoagh 
-withcTuC titles — do not stand on the same level with all titled Germans, 
as they do, in point of fact, with our own nobility, '*A German 
baron, a French count, flnd an Italian marchese are nearly equal in 
rank, and when of good quality are all highly respectable, but not 
more so than our English squire -was, even after the Restoration, and 
would still be considered if the visitations of the Herald»and the regu- 
lations of the Courts ol Honox were properly enforced."* 

Again, the account given by Edmonson, ** Mowbray Herald," in his 
•* Complete Book of Heraldry," shows that, by the rules of tournaments, 
the British ** Gens" are ott a par with the noblesse, and even with the 
** Immsdiates/' of Germany. In old German corporations, versed va 
the laws of precedence, these lacts are perfectly well known. At the 
ancient "University of GOttingen, where a succession of En^islimen 
have studied, the Prorector usually puts the question if they are Esquires 
at home, and on their answering in the ajffirmative he enters them 
as * .noble." The rank of an English gentleman is also tacitly 
acknowledged by his being admitted as hoffahig in any German court, 
simply on the understanding that he is so at his own; nor is the 
ebenbtirtigkeit, or marriage-equality of any English lady with a petty 
German baron — unfortunately for her! — ever disputed. 

We have brought forward these facts-, not because we attach ta 
them anything more than the proper pride of good blood— for the 
Germans have indeed created a kind of tiohXesst-ftausga in the English 
breast — but simply because in our intercourse with them we have been 
as much to blame as they in allowing them to ignore the real status 
of the British gentry. The truth is that the Germans cannot admit in 
another nation what they have not in their own. And they have 
neither aristocracy nor robility, only an unlimited caste of noblesse. 

To return to the subject of marriage. The conditions attached to 
this tie in Germany are the main instruments by which class-exclu- 
siveness is perpetuated. A ** Herr von," their lowest grade of 
noblesse, is separated from the commoners next below him by a gulf 
never crossed, except on rare occasions by a very solid golcjen bridge, 
and that renioved as soon as it has effected its purpose. For no 
matrimonial elevation on the part of a ** city heiress," like ho- fresh 
creation of " vons" from the people, serves in anyway to unite those 
whom false institutions insist on keeping asunder. Once within the 
charmed circle of the noblesse, the door is shut behind the new- 
comers. They enter incontinently into all the petty prejudices 
and fwretensions under which they had previously suffered, and, like 
most parvenus, lose all moderation in asserting their new honors. 
Here, however, at least one would conclude, the choice of zr wife 
might be left open. But no. Separation, not union, is the invariable 
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object. Within the intrenched camp there is a tamp more intrenched 
still^ — a Icind of moral citadel, inaccessible save to the elect of the 
elect. There is, in short, a high noblesse and a low noblesse — -the 
last serving the purpose of defensive outworks to the first — between 
which again lies a bottomless moat. Mr. Baring Gould gives a curi' 
ous-account of the manner in which **the highest stratum of the 
social lump was originally formed;" 

The empire under Charlemagne was this^ The whole country was parceled 
into shires. A shire (Gau) usually took its name from the river that flowed 
through it, or from sonie conspicuous object in it. As a frontier it was called a 
Mark. Over every " Gau" and^ " Mark" was a count—** Graf. ' Over the imperial 
stable was a Stallgraf. Over the crown land a steward called " Pfalzgraf," or 
Count Palatine, held rule. The Grenz (frontier) grafen or Mark grafen (mar« 
graves) kept the frontier against Sclavonic barbarians. The burggraves held the 
imperisd castles— the woodgraves, Saltg^ves, dykcgraves, and nauEgraves saw 
after imperial rights in later times in forests and salt mines, looked to the cofl- 
dition of the milla, canals, and to the trade of the Hanseatic towns. There was 
even aSpielgraf with iurisdictioin over the tumblers, jugglers, minstrels, and cloths 
of the imperial housenold. 

These counts only held their office and tide for life — the wor.d 
*' Graf* being derived from ** gerefa," an old Saxon word, which we 
still retain as applied to a sheriff of the county, manifestly a contrac- 
tion of **scire gerefa," and to the portreeve, **port gerefa.** But fn 
process of time, by a natural abuse, both office and title slid into 
hereditary tenure, and with the office went generally crown lands 
given in feof. Heretofore ihere had been no hereditary class except 
that of freiherrn, or freemen, as distinguished from the serf. Now, 
with these hereditary benefices and names, the division into a higher 
and lower free class first began. Every crown officer who had origi- 
nally represented the emperor in his mark, dispensing justice for him, 
and responsible to him only; became what was called unmittelbar or 
''immediate;** all other freemen — no matter how large their estates, 
or numerous their quarterings, not thus attached to the royal person 
—remained mittelbar, or ''mediate." This official class consisted 
by no means of such blue blood as the freiherrn who lived on their 
own lands, being generally mere favorites and parasites promoted to 
- honor for ministering to the whims and vices of the sovereign. Never- 
i theless, they held their heads high above the ** mediates;" " beamten 
(official) insolence," as Mr. Baring Gould observes, "has been the 
bane of Germany in all times." From these men arose the cLiss of 
crown vassals, grafs, landgrafs, markgrafs, burggrafs, pfalsgrafe, 
princely highnesses, dukes, serenities, transpz^encies, gracious lords, 
etc., etc. — as wearisome to repeat as the musical instrument of King 
Nebuchadnezzar — holding feofs, and exercising jurisdiction in their 
several domains. This class also multiplied by the same laws that 
prQvailed among tb&4o,wcr .pqbli?^e— each petty ruler dividing his 
territory between his sons, till the groaning .land . failed to js^pport 
them. German history accordingly teems with their bandit acts — 
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their raids upon each other, and upon the free commercial towns — 
their quarrels with the empctor, and tho BuCcrings of tlia- distracted 
country. And especially did they lay the foundations £or the chronic 
national disunion, by siill further rescriccirig freedotn of mairiage onty 
lo members of their own " Immediwe" class, including, condcscend- 
inety, Individuals of royal blood.* 

In natural course these petty princes had their own pu-asices and 
favorites In turn. After the fashion of the Emperor, loo, each consti- 
tuted his court with sewers, butlers, foresters, and marshals, chosen 
from among; the landed gentry of bis province ; and, just as in (he 
Empire such offices were made hereditary, ao was it In the provinces. 

A Prince Piladniie held his court whb as sreal cerBmony m the Emperori 
-and the tKst familiei in the Palatioate ministered to the Elector at lo their Kine, 
Tbc pmcnl houec of SchSnIioni is descended from i (tbinelaad family in wlilTtl 
was the herediiBry office si buder toihe Aivlibisbopof Miyence, The MettemEchs 

were hetedUary chancellors lo ttie Arthtiishop of CiJoHne. Thr "—''■ — 

I i .1,- _ — 1_> ., ,1 — t 1 Auffsburg. The"^--^ 

ai'tiiSieoyet'iiie'iij " 



up of ihi mealillo the See of Augsburg. TbeWurmbrai 
ufStyria. Ttie Count Von der Lipp= held the basin, and C« 



In addition to these, another class arose ; for the Emperors experi- 
enced so much opposition and lawless rebellion from their greater 
vassals, that [hey favored a class of small landholders, catted Free ' 
Imperial Knights, who always held by the Impenal Crown, but 
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who in their turn asserted, and where possible esta'bllshed, thejr 
sovereignty over their pettjr estates. The sovereign Count of Lein- 
burg-Styrum-Wilhelmsdorf in Franconia, for instance, had a standing 
army oi hussars, consisting of a colonel, nine lower officers,, and two 
privates. He published, however, his Court Gazette, afid instituted 
an order in his diminutive realm. Baron Grote, in the Hartz; reigned 
over one (arm, and when Frederic the Great came there, he met hihi 
jwith a fraternal embrace, saying, voil^ deux souverains qui se rencon- 
trent; • 

At tlie close of the fourteenth century organized confederacies of these 
families (the statesman Stein, wlio was the first to promote the abolition of se^' 
dom in Prussia,' belonged to one of them) were formed in Franconia, Swabia, and 
on the Rhine ; and in 1423 the Emperor Sk^smund took them under his protection, 
and confirmed them in their immunities. These also were "immediates,'' but the 
princf^ would' not allow them to be ebenbiirtig (a word of still higher nuigic than 
unmittelbar, Che practical meaning of which was intermarriaga^e) wim them- 
selves : for the Free Imperial Knights Wete only sovereigns on their own estates, 
whereas the princes were so on estates held in leof from the Emperor. The real 
reason, however, was that there were too many of them. 

Thus there had arisen not only two sorts of noblesse, a higher and 
a lower, but the first of the two subdivided into a higher and a highest 
The **too many of them,*^ in whatever grade-:— then as now — will be 
readily admitted. Yet it may be questioned whether the means 
adopted, not to prevent such intermarriages, but to neutralize the 
consequences, were not more reprehensible than any ev^ that coiild 
result from them. Forbidden fruit is proverbially sweet, and the fact 
that marri^es-'-or rather liaisons — ^were sure to be desired within 
these artificially interdicted degrees had to be provided for. 
Neither **immediates" nor *• mediates," and there are thousands 
of them, are exactly the beings to refrain, even at their 
celestial height, from casting longing eyes on the daughters of 
men. A compromise was therefore elaborated to effect a pur- 
pose without legalizing it — ^to incur sacred obligations and to evade 
them — ^to bind a woman without binding themselves — to raise up chil- 
dren Without acknowledging them — to barter, for the base ambition of 
class-exclusiveness, a man'^ natural and noble right to elevate the wife 
of his choice and the children of his love to the same level with himself 
- — ^to eliminate all that is loyal and manly from the tie—that compro- 
mise, in short, known by the name of a morganatic or lefl-hatnded mar- 
riage! The service is the same; priest or pastor attends, whether in 
church 6r saloon; the lady wears wreath and veil, the gentleman uni- 
form and orders; but the symbol of the dastardly compromise is^et 
forth by the bridegroom's substitution of his left hand for his right I 
" En Alletnagne tout se fut m^thodiquemen^ mSme les plus grandes 
folies."* 

* It is difficult; to trace the origin of the word " morranatic.'' The usually 
accepted ^tymplosy is from Moxioenoabe-^the early form of German " settlements" 
^beiog the giftl>e8towed by the husbandor his iother upon |kt wife, ^ther in 
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** The actual origin of the morganatic niamage would appear to 
derive from the times of serfdom, when, in the Volksrecht of the several 
German races, the law prevailed that in a marriage between freemen 
and serfs, * the children should follow the inferior hand/ namely, be 
servile." But the law was not intended to go further. The Filrsteh- 
recht gave it another meaning altogether, by makhig it applicable to 
the marriages of princes with the gentry and the burghers. Gentry and 
burghers were freemen, but the princes began to treat them as the free- 
men had treated the villeins — namely, to forbid intermarriage with 
them. The Volksrecht had established the law to keep Teutonic blood 
from intermixture; the FQrstenrecht "used it to glorify the class of 
crown vassals at the expense of others." *' Nothing of the sort," Mr. 
Baring Gould observes, *' existed elsewhere," He might have added 
neither in the Scriptures, nor in the ordinances of any Christian 
Church. 

The illegitimate children of a sovereign— English or French—have been S6 
because t&ey were born out pf wedlock, because they were the Children of mis- 
tfesaes, not of wiye$. When a sovereign married out of royal blood-^-as James II. 
Anne Hyde — the children were not only legitimate, but came to the throne. It was 
reserved for the descendants of cooks, sewers, and biasin-holders, to tamper with 
the ordinances o^ religion in order to protect themselves from the degradation of 
possible aitiaace vtrith the daughters of the highest English peers.* . . . An 
Englishman is startled to hear that a daughter of one of our oldest and noblest 
families, is not deemed well born enough to mate with a lackland German prince, 
whose ancestors igo years ago were gentlemen about court, and nothing else. A 
tradesman in Grenoany is "well bom, ' but the dcoigfater of an Anglo-Norman 
bouse who marries the sixth son of a Prince Potz Tausend is looked upon in the 
same original light as the female offspring of a miserable serf.t 



money or chattels, the morning after the marriage, which gift became her own 
inalienable property. When, therefore, a woman brought with her no 'marriage 
portion, which Jwas held as a proof that she was not his equal in position, the mar- 
riage wascalled in the Latin of the time '' matrimonium in morgenaticam.^' Still, as 
the Morgengabe was bestowed on all ladies alike (and is still kept up in the shape 
of jewelry among Russians of high rank to this day), it constituted no stigma, nor 
Were marriages with portionless wives lesft sacred and binding. Again, as the 
children of morganatic marriages, are not considered legitimate— inheriting only 
from the mother— the old legal definition na der Moder gan(to go according to the 
mother) has been conjectured to have given rise to the word. The more probable 
derivation, however, is that given in uie German " Conversations Lexicon "-^thc 
Gothic, word ** morgian,*' which means to shorten or limit. 

* in tlie sixteenth century the jurists in Germany took up the question, and 
decided that marriage, like the sacraments, rendered all parties equal; while as 
regards Che offsprin| they quoted the text **if dhfldrcn, then heirs." They also 
instanced the patriarch Jacob aa having admitted the sons of a handmaiden to share 
with his other sons. Neither cases were much to the point, it must be owned, for 
neither illustrated the equality and sanctity of marriage; nor were the deciders, not 
i>eing'nk>ble them^lves, considet«ed competent to criticise the acts of the "Bynd." 
The custom accordingly was 'maintained. 

t This form of arrogance has descended even to new-made ** vons," and reached 
the lowest point of caricature in the person of an illustrious individual— with the 
highest claims to genius, but, as th^ grandson of a tailor, wfth none to birth—the 
greatest of thihkers, but, it must be owned, no less the greatest of tuft-hunters— 
namely, Johann Wol^ang v. Gdthe, who only bestowed his left hand in his mar- 
Hage with Christiha Vulpius. 
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' The faintest approach to a tistification for this " legalized^ sham" 
may be said to have existed when the ruler of a territory so reduced by 
subdivisions as to be inadequate for his support— he being a widower 
and with legitimate sons — contracted a union of this kind in order that 
the childfeh by it should not increase the burdens of the people by 
still further divisions of the land. But in many instances it has 
not even answered the semblance of the legality it travesties- For, 
under the pretext of avoiding the scandal of open sin, the lax- 
ity of the Lutheran Church has sanctioned a state of things for 
for which there is no other English word than bigamy — much as if a 
man should obtain leave to lie in order to prevent him from stealing. 
This is the great blot on the cause of the Reformation in Germany — 
what the Roman priests called the "die weite Conscientien," or the 
wide consciences of Luther andMelanchthon; by which they permitted 
Philip, Landgraf of HeBse^Cassel (1509-1567), his lawful wife being 
alive^ to take unto himself a Zufrau — a word for which, happily, we 
have no equivalent— to the scandal of true religion and the .erection of 
an infamous precedent. Philip's brother4n-law, a Kurftirst of Bran- 
denburg — also a Protcstartt*-^is stated to have declared that he never 
knew a stupider act, and that *'it must have cost the devil no little 
contrivance to have placed such a stumbling-block in the way of the 
Gospel." Of (h© Emperor Ferdinand also it is said that but for ^his 
outrage to Christianity he would have been inclined to join the 
Reformation. There wa6 no lack of wide consciences who took 
Fhelter under the authority of the great Reformers to do the same, 
Nor did bigamy satisfy in one known instance, for the Markg^af 
Leopold Eberhardt of Wtirtemberg indulged himself in three wives at 
once. Even as late as 1787 the Berlin Consistory, quoting the prec- 
edent of Luther and Melanchthon, sanctioned a morganatic marriage 
between Frederick William the Fat, of Prussia, and a Fraulein Voss; 
the Queen, a Princess of Darmstadt, giving her consent on the con- 
dition that her gambling debts were paid. The consequences of such 
dereliction of all those standards by which society is held together 
need no description. The times may be over in Germany when such 
scandals 'can be openly enacted in high places, but the morganatic 
marriage, '* nine times out of ten the infatuation of a Grand Duke for an 
opera dancer," remains an expedient disgraceful to the country which 
invented and permits it. 

What between the laws of caste and those of marriage, the German 
womaln, it nlust be owned, has an unenviable position. As, in Ger- 
many, his supposed inferior birth is always a bar to a man» so her 
supposed inferior sex is always a reproach to a wom%in. It is curious, 
for instance, that these multitudinous and undying titles, so all- 
important in the person of the man, lose all their significance 
when borne by a woman. A baron or count gives his title alike to 
pons and daughters; and the ladies, even when only blessed with a 
-'^ von/- Msume U>e unlimited luo ol tho caronetoa lioen and wrltini^- 
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paper; but unless they consent to remain ^Id maids, of which there 
are too wany, these coronets go for nothing I If they marry, this 
inlterited tank departs altogether into spac^ Birthright does not 
exist for the German lady. An English . baroness or countess in her 
own Tight — and this every German baroness and countess assumes to 
be — retains her title, let her marry whom she will; and transmits it at 
her death to her eldest son; or, if h^r husband be of hereditary rank, 
to her second son, A Spanish lady does more, for she raises her 
husband, if a commoner, to her own rank, X-puis Napoleon, had he 
lost every other dignity, would at least have remained Count Theba, 
But no such prerogatives fall to the lot. of the German lady. She 
shares her husband's title if shejnarricsa man of her own station ; 
otherwise she falls between two stools. If she aspires to one above 
her, she can neither share, nor her children inherit, his rank. If she 
condescends to one below her, she forfeits her own rank, and is not 
even allowed to transmit it to her offspring. It is the old fable of the? 
wolf and the lamb: there is always an excuse for eating her up. 

Altogether Germany is not, and has apparently never been, the 
• Paradise of women. There is no language in which appear so many 
proverbs uncomplimentary to the trustworthiness of ladies, whether in 
morals or in money, as in German; no literature where, with few 
exceptions, their characters are made so barbarous or so weak; no 
country wheiie they meet, high or low, with so little respect, and 
where there is so little social union between the sexes. It is true the 
German ladies have not spoken for themselves. They may say both 
of the proverbs and the literature, as the lion in the fable, that had 
they written them, the tables would have been turned on the other 
sex. Still, the proverbs remain a proof of what German men wished 
German women to be thought, and the literature of what they wished 
them to be. In this lies the clew to the causes that underlie this state 
of society — viz., th^ character of the man himself. Woman seeks 
to fulfill the beau iddal that the man of her race has conceived of 
her; what he wants and wishes for, she, generally speaking, strives 
to be. The structure of German life, it must be confessed, as well 
as the tendency of their writings, is not indicative of a lofty ideal 
in this respect. If we look back to the dim history of the Northern 
peoples, we find their, characteristics pretty much the same. The 
area where German is now spoken was occupied as now by several 
races, all contending with each other, in - prehistoric fashion, till 
the times for their united southern exodus had come. The man 
of these races was a strong, rude savage, distinguished equally 
by a Courage and barbarity of a Zulu type, with the rudiments of 
power and government in him, but un tempered by any of those finer 
gifts which arose by intermixture with antique blood. The women 
of these races seem to have .possessed a full natural dowry of 
grand normal instincts. When roused to the defense of their 
country,- they turned -iitto ^hcroine&i&nd feu:jfa, sparinifjao cowards 
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ia the conflict, not even their own husbands or brothers. When 
carried into captivity they became Lucre tias, sacrificing th^ir lives 
rather than their honor. But when under the nornval rulex)f home, 
they evidently consented to be what the men most wish«d them to 
be, and sank into overworked household animals, ** to be Jiought, sold, 
lent, or let " — this being" the conditioa of the female sex apparently 
most consonant with the beau id6al entertained of it by the Qmbnan 
and Suevian mind. 

A pericKl elapses, wrapped in darkness, till, in due course, minstrels 
and Sagas become vocal, and scenes of strength, violence, bloodshed, 
treachery, and revenge meet us in the *' Nibelungen Lied," equally in 
the person of man and woman. This is an aristocratic epic; in ^hich 
the common herd, doubtless hardly raised above the bnite,- do not 
appear, but queens and princesses alone, who hurl stones and spears; 
murder and burn ; bind their husbands fast with their own mail- . 
studded girdles, and hang them up, bound hand and foo;, on a hook; 
and are evidently, in their turn, the type of Amazon and fury in 
v/hom the warrioi: and freebooter of the time must be supposed toi 
have delighted. . . 

Again dark ages intervene, the gloom pierced only by lofty spires 
and pinnacles, betokening the art that first appears on a- nation's 
stage, and we begin to discern the Germany of real history. But the 
religion to which these buildings were dedicated was devoid of the 
semblance even of civilization; and Rome perhaps nowhere appeared 
in a form of such unredeemed and barbarous superstition as among 
the contending princes, spiritual as much as secular, who rent and 
convulsed the common Fatherland. The Reformation brought on - 
gentler manners. The wars of the seventeenth century are believed to . 
have exterminated two thirds of the scanty population, and stamped 
out whatever Tree institutions had taken root in the land. The unnat- 
ural character of the Thirty Years' War, as well as its desolating' pro- 
longation, was chiefly owing to the source of all the evils which hav« 
afiiicted the long-suffering land — namely, to its ipauspicious subdivis- 
ions. Petty interests interfered with union of action. Schiller says 
truly: "The possession' of lands and dignities extinguished courage;, 
the absence of them made heroes." The princes became lukewarm 
in the cause of Protestantism, as soon as they found that there was 
much to be lost instead of gajned by it. The Protestant Church had 
power neither to withstand ijor to renovate. It sent up its wail to 
Heaven in hymns of intensest, pathos, telling of sword, rapine, and 
famine. All that remained after war had exhausted what she fed on . 
were the miserable dregs of feudality, as shown in the monsters of - 
petty rulers; the contemptible caricatures of courts, Germanized on 
the worst French fashion; and /the parodies of rank. Man was the 
obsequious mifllon of the lowest forms of tyranny, and Woman, a 
slave's slave. The knight of early romance and the gentleman of 
l^tcr times have both been unrepresented in a country teeming with 
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the richest gifts of nature and the highest powers of. the human braiq. 
We need but to fill up the outline thus given to understand why Ger- 
man women have figured as the worst of tyrants, the lowest of courte- 
sans, tho dullest of pedants, and the meekest of slaves. To their 
credit be it said, the last-named category is now the all but universal 
orie. There are no women in the world with higher capacities, nobler 
energies, and more tender and devoted hearts. Their sole fault con- 
sists in their being too true to the instinct which governs the fem le 
sex universally, for evil and for good. They strive to be what the 
other sex most affect. For the German man wants a Hausfrau — an 
upper servant without wages — a saver of stock phrases — a locker up 
aod a giver out — an acquiescer in a life of drudgery, in a sphere of 
narrow prejudices and false proprieties — and in inorgaiiatic marriages 
— ^never a companion. And the saddest part of all is that, descending 
as she does from generations trained according to this standard, the 
present German woman loves to have it so! 

To return to the subject of marriage. Such being the device 
appointed to preserve the purity of " immediate" blood, let us inquire 
what are the legal guarantees for maintaining the sanctity of the 
hymeneal tie among those who are of equal station. Under what- 
ever aspect, the Germans have held very curious and exceptional 
views as regards marriage. Two ceremonies were customary, that of 
betrothal and that of wedding, but neither of them required the inter- 
vention of the Church. The blessing of a priest was as superflu- 
ous as the consent of the lady. Even when the article called ** a 
woman" was no longer hireable or lendable, it continued to be 
salable, and apparently nothing else. Marriage among the Ger- 
mans, for long after the introduction of Christianity, was simply a 
purchase, '* pretlum puelloe ; ** and even till late in the middle 
ages *'ein Weib zu kaufen" was the common expression for get- 
' ting engaged. The woman was never free. She had always a 
guardian, generally her father; and the pecuniary transaction which 
clenched the betrotal took place between him and the suitor. " Verlo- 
biing " (betrothal) was the conclusion of the bargain; '* Trauung " (mar- 
riage) the transfer of the property. 

The fanner buys a cow, and fetches it home when he has a stall in which to 
accommodate it ; but though he has not entered into actual possession, he is already 
the owner. . . . By Teutonic law both espousal and marriage were only civil 
acts. A priest had nothing to do with the marriage or translfer. That ceremony- 
was performed by the guardian. After the marriag^e it was customary for the 
couple to attend mass together. In the " Nibelungen Lied," Gtinther stnd Brunhild, 
Siegfried and Kriemhild go to the Minister the morning after their marriage. Luther 
says in the tract "Von Enesachen :" '* However bad a betrothal may be, it is sooh 
settled — no other is permissible ; for the betrothal is a true maiTiage before God 
and the world. An openly betrothed maid is a wife." This view is clean opposed 
to that proclaimed by Roman law, by which espousal or betrothal is a promise to 
unite at some future time in marriage. It is the initiative of marriage, but only 
that. 

How to reconcile the two theories on this subject — Roman and 
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German — became a constant difficulty. The Church endeavo/ed to 
introduce the first* the people clung to the second. In both alike, the- 
betrothal was jealously guarded. Old German laws unaahnously 
declare the indissolubility of that tie. Breach of betrothal was the. 
same as breach of the marriage vow; either, on the woman's part, 
punishable with death by Lombard, Burgundian, and Visigoth laws. 

'On the other hand, there occurred often such a thing as an over-zeal- 
ous regard for the superior value of betrothal — namely, that parlies 
did not await the form of inarriage to live together. This dilepima, ^ 
being submitted to the Wittenberg Church Consistory, obtaiT\ed what 
appears to be the usual accommodating answer from such bodies—, 
namely, that, betrothal being true marriage, persons thus living, 
together did no wrong.* To this day, it may be add^, tiiis indiffer- 
ence to the marriage ceremony remainr.t 

As Christianity, obtained more influence, the position even of the 
German woman .improved. Her guardian retained the contracting 
power, but she was allowed a veto. And as lime went on the positions 
were reversed; she contracting for herself, and he having the right of, 
veto. The same feeling, however, as to the superfluity of any religious 
ceremony continued. The Reformation worked no change in that 
respect, either as regards the Lutheran or Calvinistic bodies. ** When 
Luther laid it down with his fist * Die Ehe geht die Kirche nichls an; 
ist ausser derselbe, ein zeitlich weltllches Ding; danim gehort sie fiir, 
die Oberkeit,"t he summed up the stolid German opposition of two 
centuries** 

But as the German woman gained more power to dispose of herself, 
great confusion arose. With the growing nonentity of the guardian 
all control over the more essential part of the transaction was lost, 
Young ladies, regardless of consequences, began to whisper ** ja," with- 
out the: presence of regular witnesses. When it is remembered, how- 
ever, that the most piano assent was equivalent to an engagement, an 
engagement to a betrothal, and a betrothal to a marriage, it is evident 
that social entanglements, or, still worse, ^//^entanglements, were 

( * These consistories have nothing ecclesiastical about them, but are only State 
nominees. A president, who is a lawyer; a **Staais Rath," another legfal oflScer, 
three '* Kammeratisten *^ (managers of Church finances), ana three theol^ians ; all 
appointed by the sovereign. 

t It accounts for the fact that "so little disifrace attaches to a girl who is the 
mother of illegitimate children. She has been betrothed, and therefore married, in 
the sight of God, and in the opinion of the public. A few ^rears ago I was in the 

best inn in the pretty village of M , a Protestant village in the uplands of Fraa- 

conia. The landlord's daughter, a fair, modest-looking girl, with honest blue eyes, 
had her little ones hanging about her skirts, and, though unmarried, and one of the 
first persons in the village, it\x. no shame in being so seen. She was betrothed, but 
the Rath and the Beamter f orb^uic the marriage — i.e. the taking home of the bride 
— because the bridegroom could not satisfy them that his finances would support a 
family." 

X ''MmTiasedoesooteoneernlheChurcbi Jtiftouttide ifr^^ateiaporaUnd w^MJdly. 
'hing, and therefore belongs to the State.'* 
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involved, frigblful to contemplate. Under such an irregular way of 
doing business no one could tell whether a young lady were ** Braut '* 
or ndt. Indeed, in the innocence of her hearty she was apt to forget 
the fact herself, and commit the bigamy of a second ** Ja/' including the 
kLst and subordinate act of the drama, marriage to another man 1 And 
then, if married life did not go so smooth as she expected, she might, 
like our Henry VIII. — in the same dilemma between Roman and 
Teutonic canons — ^become distressed in conscience, and feel herself 
under compulsion to break the unlawful bonds, though cemented, pos- 
sibly, by half a dozen children, and return to her original espousals, 
which no subsequent tie could neutralize. And all this would be the 
more likely to happen if the former lover found himself in a similar 
mental predicament. 

This Hitle sketch of the marriage ifegulations in the Father- 
land will serve to show, in Mr. Baring Gould's words, thai ** howev^ 
capricioiis and chang;eable laws may be, Teutonic feeling ort this 
important subject moves steadily on within its old banks." These old 
banks being indifference to all teligibus ministration on the one band, 
and a determination freely "to chop and change ribs ^ la mode Ger- 
n^anorum " on the other. Indeed, these banks have been strength- 
ened and hefghtened of late, rather than the reverse. Although 
betrothal had continued, partly by the fault of the Government^ to be 
considered the stronger tie of the two, yet, for many years, a Protest- 
ant marriage service and form of benediction had been universally 
used. Suddenly a change took place. On February 6, 1875, the 
Imperial Government announced the following law: ** Marriage is to 
be concluded in the presence of two witnesses, by the betrothed per- 
sons severally declaring their agreement, when asked by the proper 
officer whether they announce their intention of uniting in marriage 
with one another, and by his thereupon proclaiming them to be legally 
married. A clergyman, or other minister of reli ;ion, is not to exe- 
cute this office, nor to act as substitute for the proper officer." **When 
the first rocket rushed among the Ashantees, the blacks fell flat on 
their backs and yelled.'* The discharge of this -law produced a some- 
what similar effect among not the EvangeUcal congregation, but 
the EvangeUcal clergy. "They were for the moment paralyzed, 
and then from one end of the empire to the other they raised 
a wail of despair.*' It may be hoped that the wail was not 
entirely from i^iterested motives, yet there is no doubt that these 
entered largely into the question, and with ^ood reason. The 
German pastor is a man of humble origin, and his salary and etcet- 
eras barely support that. The withdrawal of a large percentage of 
marriage fees was so serious a loss to him that tbe State has been 
obliged to make an arrangement by which some portion of the regis- 
tral fees is made over to the minister of the parish — thus partially 
neutralizing the only motive for the act, namely, an increase of State 
reveottd. Far (he new. law not only fell ia with the religious i^differ* 
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ence of the people, but with the chronic condition of their pockets— 
the civil contract being cheaper than the ecclesiastical cereiiKJny. In 
England the opening of the register offices has not materially affected 
the Church functions or fees; but in Germany the effect was very dif- 
ferent. In the year following, namely in 1876, for instance^ out of a 
hundred marr ages there were thirty-four in Darmstadt, forty-four in 
Worms, forty-eight in Offenbach, contracted before the registrar. 
And as each of these cities has a certain proportion of Roman Catho- 
lic inhabitants^ — iH Worms one third — all of Whom, without exception, 
would proceed straight from the bureau to the church, the inference is 
certain that not above half the Protestant marriageis in towns were 
solemnized by the pastor. In the country the proportion would be 
different, for religioahas not so completely lost its hold on the rural 
population. 

Shortly before the appearance of this last edict, the Oberkirchen- 
rath — a body quite without meaning, as we have seen, as the organ of 
a church — had been commanded by the Prussian Government to 
revise the Protestant marriage service, so as to expunge from it every 
expression that might be interpreted as ignoring the validity of the 
previous civil union; in the words of the Act, **to remove the 
impression that the Church regarded the marriage as one still to be 
concluded " — by which means the solemnity and real meaning of the 
religious ceremony were expunged altogether. It is but just to the 
clergy to edd that this order met with the strongest opposition from 
them, and in September, 1875, some 600 pastors met in conference 
and formulated their opposition. They might as well have formu- 
lated their opposition against the setting of the sun. The great gov- 
ernor of the Government is not the man to permit the slightest 
opposition to his will, whether on the part of Protestant pastors or 
Catholic priests.- No notice was taken of the remonstrance, and the 
only result has been the secession and ruin of a few ministers who 
conscientiously preferred the sacrifice of their places to the adoption of 
a lifeless marriage rite. 

We have now to look on the converse side. Marriagfe being a mere 
civil affair, it follows that the same means which serve to contract it 
will serve to dissolve it, and even to contract it again. At legist, this \s 
the practical deduction which has been drawn in Germany. Facility 
of divorce has always existed in the Lutheran Church; but early in 
this century the res^ort to this facility became so frequent that the pas- 
tors took alarm. Again there iensued a collision between the spirit- 
ual powers — ^uch as they are — and the secular; to the usual discom- 
fiture of the former. The pastors were not prepared to give th^ir 
sanction to the indiscriminate remarriage of divorced parties. Iri 183I 
a pastor in Pomerania refused to bless the union of a couple whose 
lives were a public scandal; and this example was followed by a feW 
more. The usual means were accordingly adopted, and a royal or4er 
app«tTed» commanding the Ghtnrch to lay down such reguldtiofis sUk 
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"woujd leave nofviacefor the stfniplesof individual pastors; and in the 
meantime to provide **a flying squadron of unscrupulous chaplains 
to be sent about the country and into the parishes of recalcitrant ihin- 
istcrs to hallow such unions as they objected to celebrate.' 

The apparent number of divorced persons in Germany in 1871 was 
69,794. We say apparent, for the number who return themselves as 
divorced does not represent the real figure of those who, having been . 
divorced, have married again. These, it is believed, would bring up 
the number to three times the amount! making the average for Prussia 
■' — the Protestant State, par excellence — no less than ninety in a 
thousand. In Transylvania it is said that among the German Luth- 
erans two out of every three girls who get married are divorced before 
the end of the year, and that most married women have had three 
husbands. 

Among the Saxon peasantry a wife or a husband is a thing which may forconve* 
nience sake be put aside or changed at pleasure. Divorce is a thing^ of such cvery- 
•day occurrence, is decided on so lig'htly, and allowed so easily, that it has become a 
marked feature— Indeed, a component part — of Saxon rural life. A separation of 
husband and wife after three, four, or six weeks' marriage is nothing rare orstrangc ; 
and the woman divorced will often want six or eight months of being sixteen. 
Amonff a portion of the Saxons, marrlaa^e may be almost said to be a merely tem- 
porary arranitisment between two contractmg parties ; very frequently neither 
expects it to last long, and may have resolved that it shall not. In the village near 
the Kochel sixteen marriages took place in one year; at the end of twelve months 
only six of the contracting parties were still living together. In the place where I 
write this there are at this moment eleven bridal couples intending to celebrate their 
weddinga fortnight hence. Of those eleven the schoolmaster observed there would 
probably not be many living together by this time next year. Divorce is so easy, 
and belongs so intimately to married life, that even before the wedding it is talked 
of, and, under certain eventualities, looked forward to. "Try to like him," says 
the father to a girl, " and, if later you find you can't, I will have you separated." 

I have talked over this crying evil with the Saxon clergy, and from them have 
learned how futile the causes generally were. One husband did not believe what 
his wife had said, and she immediately wanted to be separated, as "she could not 
live with a man who could not trust her." Another did not eat his dinner with 
appetite. " Oh l" said the wife, *' it scents my cooking does not please you. If I 
cannot satisfy you," etc., etc. The chief cause of complaint of a husband vfhose 
pretty ^oung wife I frequently saw at her father's house, was that she had washed 
some linen again after ms mother had already washed it, and that was an insult to 
his mother.* 

We have Stated the ease with which marriages are dissolved in 
Germany; there remains again another side of the subject for comment 
— the difficulty, namely, with which they are contracted. No young 
man of any class can take a wife till his three years* military service is 

* C. Boner, "Transylvania, ks Products and Peoi^e," London, 1865, pp. 483, 496, \ 
503. So utterly has all sense of law and restraint on this all-important subject for 
the welfare of society departed, not only from the Lutheran population but from ^ 
the Lutheran Church, that the German husbands of too confiding English ladies, > 
married in England by the English rite, but anxious, having dissipated their for- / 
tunes, to get rid of the tie, have found Oberkirchenraths ready to lend themselves 
to the farce of dissolving Anglican marriages, and to the crime of marrying such 
men af rMh. We «peak wilh Icnawledgt. 
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over, and then, if he belongs to the "upper five hundred thousand," 
and is also, ^s usually the case, in the army, a caution, as it is termed, 
of 15,000 thalers (;^2,25o) must be deposited in the Government funds, 
^o as to provide for the lady, in case of his death — this being a device 
to save pensions. We are assured that all Government interference 
with the marriage of the people has lately been abrogated. So many 
are the impediments to marriage from high official fees, indifference 
to the rite, and pedantic Government interference, that the statistics 
of marriage may safely be asserted to be far lower in Germany than 
in England, though we are not able to ascertain the exact relative 
, proportion of number sat the present time. Thus a vicious principle 
is contrived to work actively in opposite directions, each equally fatal 
to public morality. For the results we refer our readers to Mr. Baring 
Gould's account, vol. i. pp. 163-7. . 

There must be " something rotten in the State " where such laws and 
usages obtain; and that something is not far to find. It cries aloud from 
public statute and from private scandal. The great binding principle 
between crown and people, class and class, man and woman, is wanting. 
The land which was the cradle of the Reformation has become the grave 
of the Reformed Faith. Nor is there any present prospect that what 
England has found to be the chief corrective of a careless and lukewarm 
period — namely Dissent — will intervene to arouse or replace a mori- 
bund Church. Where there is indifference to religion itself, where State 
and people are in no respect so agreed as in the negation of all creeds, 
dissent even can have no vitality. All comparatively recent works on 
Germany, as well as all personal observation, tell the same tale. Denial 
of every tenet of the Protestant faith among the thinking classes, 
and indifference in the masses, are the positive and negative 
agencies beneath which Ihe Church of Luther and Melanchthon 
has succumbed. These are, however, but the secondary causes; the 
primary ones — what, namely, have led to this indifference — require 
profoundex research than can be bestowed here. Still it is not difficult 
to point to a few of the leading agencies which have combined to con- 
vert the Protestantism of Germany into ** dust and dry bones." 

The outburst of the Reformation was as inevitable as that of the 
French Revolution. In both alike the bounds of human endurance 
had been reached, arid in both alike the passions of human retaliation 
knew not where to stop. It would seem to be a law in human affairs 
that governments, churches, and doubtless all institutions, are like 
individuals in this respect, that they can be only truly and safely 
reformed from within — in other w'ords, by themselves. Where reforms 
are too long delayed; where they are not g^'anted by that timely 
wisdom which is one of the surest tests of political intelligence, but 
. snatched by long-exasperated impatience, they arc sure to go too Jar 
: — to be less reparative than destructive — because conducted by out- 
siders unable to distinguish between what is living and what is dcmd. 
Such reforms, as lUl history shows, only boar fresh evUs, to need fmb 
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redress in their turn. The sale of indulgences and other corruptions 
which had proceeded from Rome were contrary to the teaching of 
Scripture and immoral in themselves; but the constitution of the 
Church, its three orders, and portions of its forms and polity, were 
agreeable to the teaching of Scripture and not immoral in themselves. 
The leaders pf the Reformation swept away the good and the bad 
alike. The people had so little to do with the movement that they 
may be said not to have comprehended its purport.' They were serfs, 
of the lowest and most oppressed kind. The Reformation presented 
itself to them in the form of a ray of freedom, all broken and distorted 
before it reached their perception, but still kindling the spark of desire 
for an emancipation they could better comprehend — that, namely, 
from the yoke of their secular tyrants. Hence the outburst of that 
cruel and vain struggle called the Peasant War, horrible alike in its 
successes and defeats. Germany was then infinitely more territori- 
ally subdivided even than now, among princes scarcely raised morally 
above their Wretched serfs. A few fine examples of true devotion to 
the cause, even to the sacrifice of. liberty and territory — as with the 
Elector John George of Saxony — shine forth, but with these exceptions 
the choice between Rome and Luther was only determined by inter- 
ested motives, The petty rujers had impoverished themselves as 
much as their subjects by their senseless subdivisions of territory and 
property, and saw in the Reformation only an opportunity for increas- 
ing their own lands and revenues by seizing those of the Church. 
Zeal for religion was a plausible excuse for spoliation.* Nor had the 
precepts of the Gospel that humanizing power which now attends 
them. No prince thoug^ht of alleviating the miseries of his serfs, or 
of relinquishing or even justly administering those rights over life and 
death, dictation, and persecution, in the possession of which he took 
most pride. The chief object to which they applied the newly 
acquired freedom of the Gospel was to extract from it points of con- 
troversy, on which they formed their own crude personal opinions, 
and imposed them with utmost rigor on their subjects. It mattered 
not whether the successor to the petty throne held the same views: 
whatever the reigning '• Transparency" of the time entertained, and 
no other, became in turn the law of the land, the Palatinate fur- 
nishes an example of. the ensuing alternations, and of the means bv 
which they were enforced. Till 1540, the reiiyning house continued 
Catholic. Then intervened the Elector, Otto Heinrich, and the popu- 
lation were commanded to become Lutheran. At his death the Elec- 
torate passed to the 2immer Zweibrtlckenr potentate^ who was a hot 



♦ This class utilized the cause of reliierion in two ways for their own advantasre. 
They obtained lands and property for forsakinsr Rome, and later, in the persons of 
their descendants, titles and honors fbr retnminfir to her. After the Thirty Years' 
War, the emperor held out the bait of hipher rank to a numhcr of petty nilers, 
and tJ«:.A«erspenw. Mp^/ensteins; Bst^hazyj, TwutmawKtarfs^vetpM^i^rcroade 
princes as a reward for abjuring Protestantism. 
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Calvinist. The Lutheran pastors were ejected and exiled, a nathles* 
persecution of all who held by the Augsburg Confession was instituted, 
and "fiery hot predestinarianism was poured into the ears of a 
bewildered peasantry who had not vet digested Justification.'* 

In 1579, Frederick, Count of Zimmer Zweibrticken, died, and his 
successor was a Lutheran. Accordingly the Calvinist preachers 
were banished the territory, and the Lutheran ones recalled. In 1585 
Calvinism again rose to the top, and Lutheranism again sank to the 
bottom "like a stone." In the Thirty Years' War the Imperialists 
seized the Palatinate, and it went back to Rome, but on the 
restoration of the Elector reverted again to Calvinism. Reckoning 
the successive creeds entailed by the varying successes of the war, 
the Palatinate passed through ten changes of religion in less 
than a century. Toleration was the last thing gathered from the 
precepts of religfion; on the contrary, no Spanish -Inquisition ever 
exercised greater cruelty in matters of conscience than the petty 
monsters then clothed in a little brief authority.- The Lutheran 
Elector, Augustus of Saxony (1574), haled all the pastors who, by the 
commands of his predecessor, had preached Calvinism, made them 
abjure their principles and swear never to preach them again. Six 
brave men alone withstood him, and, with the exception of one, who ' 
escaped, they were all literally tortured to death. After which, the 
Elector had a coin struck in commemoration of his victory — he being 
represented in armor holding a scale, the infant Saviour seated on the 
one side, the Devil and four Calvinists on the other. An old dramatist 
says, "Mercy and Love are crimes in Rome and hell." Another 
locality might have been then added. 

These things were done in obscure corners of a barbarous country, 
the very divisions of the land intercepting the circulation of knowledge. 
There is something unspeakably revolting to the human mind in this 
combination of petty dominion and boundless tyranny; but never did 
it assume a more odious form than when religion became the sport of 
such men's caprices. The latest instance of baneful persecution in 
matters of religion, always with the exception of the doings of present 
Prussia, is even ludicrou>; in its "tea-cup" proportionSr It is told of 
the augast house of SchSnburg, which, at the beginning of this century, 
broke into two branches — that of Wechselburg and that of Hinter- 
Glauchau — with another minor and tiny branch, which was neither 
Glauchau behind or before, but Glauchau alone. This twig belonged 
by arrangement to the two other branches alternately. The count 
who ruled over Wechselburg was a so-called " Pietist;" the count who 
ruled over Hinter-Glauchau, a Rationalist. Accordingly, Glauchau 
regularly changed its pastors with its sovereign; the one sect preach- 
ing belief in the Atonement and Free Justification, the other laughing ' 
both doctrines to scorn. What could unfortunate Glauchauans do • 
under such circumstances ? They did that which the whole Protesjt- 
%nt Church, more or less, in Germany, has found it necessary to d^ . 
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'They suited thetriselves to all creeds by not caring for any creeds at 
all; only carrying various flags, and hoisting whatever color best 
. pleasecf the reigning Dictator! 

The debasing influence on the German mind resulting from the 
paltry rank and distinctions obtaining in the country, which we have 
so constantly to remark, is painfully seen even in the character of 
Luther. The courage with which he withstood the Pope failed him 
when confron-ting the petty princes of his own land. The sanction of 
a •* Zufrau" was not apparently the only symptom of his subservience. 
Mr. Baring Gould quotes a curious passage of his preaching, though 
omitting to give precise reference. This was in answer to an appeal 
from oppressed consciences on an occasion when a prince had been 
more than commonly tyrannical. ** That two and five make seven, 
-thou canst comprehend with thine own reason; but when the 
** Obrigkeit" (higher power) declares that two and five make eight, 
thou art bound to be believe it, however contrary to thy knowledge 
and feeling. " * This needs no comment. 

We have to consider that the Reformation in Germany swept away 
the power of Rome as much for good as for evil. Not all Catholic 
bishops had been tyrants and persecutors like "Jean Sans Piti6.*' 
The higher dignitaries of the Roman Church both could and did, 
however rarely, interpose between the oppressed and the oppressor. 
They were, at all events, independent in position. The Reformation 
provided no substitutes in this respect. The pastors, whether Lutheran 
or Calvinist, were as poor and insignificant almost as their worried 
and harried flocks, and as much despised by the secular powers. But 
human nature is so constituted that an earthly Church, in order to 
command the respect of the higher classes of society, must have earthly 
dignity. The warning of Protestant Germany was not needed to 
prove that. We go into that society in Germany which is nearest on 
a par with the habits, manners, and culture of English gentlemen, and 
find that a German clergyman has no place in it — that he is, when not 
despised, ignored as a minister, and looked down upon as a man. He 
takes no lead in the business of charity, for» as affecting the thoughts 
,_ and occupation of the middle class noblesse, there is none. He hallows 
no meal with the preliminary of '* grace," for he is never admitted to 
the table. The clerical class and element is altogether absent from 
German society, enlisted occasionally in the monotony of country life 
to take a fourth hand at whist, but absolutely invisible in what is 
curiously and comically called "die Residenz!"t The truth is, that 
neither wish nor want for them is felt; for with the cessation of con- 
troversial struggles all interest in the Christian religion has ended. 

When the Bible ceased to be a sedes controvcrai«e it ceased to be read. When 
sermons were no longer seasoned v/ith polemical pepper and vinegar, they were no 

* Vol. 4i. p. 47a. 

1 Ileaning, not the residence of 800,000 soiils, as at Berlin, butthat of the sovereign 
only. 

/ 
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lonc^er listened to. As long as the preacher taught that something needed to be 
pulled down and undone, he attracted attention; .when he began to build up and 
amend, his people turned their backs. Pastors became tired ofhanmsuinff empty 
benches, and gave up holding services. In the Grand Duchy of Mcckleiu>urg an 
inquiry was made in 1854 into the condition of the Lutheran Church, and it was 
found that no service had been held in the head churches for 228 times, because 
there had been no congregation. 

These'statistics as to absence of church attendance might be multiplied 
to any extent. 

It may strike some as contradictory and strange that the attendance 
at communion should exceed by far, statistically proved, that of 
church attendance. But this is the lingering result of laws which 
made qualification for government offices dependent on proofs that 
the candidate belonged to the State Church; the partaking of the sacra- 
ment four times in the year being considered conclusive on that point. 
Hence it is that a number of persons still proclaim their adhesion by 
communicating once or twice in the year, though perhaps not entering 
the church on any other occasion. This was a device natural to a 
despotic government, as one means of keeping its subjects under its 
^ye. In Russia, certificates of a certain frequency of communion arc 
still required for various official purposes, and were, and perhaps still 
are, necessary preludes to obtaining a passport. 

Altogether, the decline and fall of the Protestant Church in Ger- 
many is a subject well worth the investigation of minds which seek to 
unravel the causes that underlie the phenomena of history. One 
reason lies on the surface, viz., that a legislature which ignores the 
mixed nature of the human mind can only end by losing all hold^upon 
it. If man be so constituted as to need freedom in the exercise of his 
reason on those things which belong to his peace, he is also so consti- 
tuted as to yearn for some authority in the interpretation of them. 
Rome gave the one, however arbitrarily, but the pedantic rulers of 
Protestant Germany, especially those of Prussia, do neither. They 
have rigorously prescribed to their subjects a form of worship, but 
have left them free to exercise any amount of license of thought 
Their whole aim has been to establish the same system of drill and 
subservience in the externals of the Church as in those of the army 
and the bureaucracy; with this difference, that in those two depart- 
ments they exact conformity as well as uniformity, but in that of the 
Church, if a man be not disposed to take religion in their way, he has 
the alternative of leaving it altogether. The bible in thd knapsack of 
every soldier, which strikes some as so pfeternal a regulation, comes 
under the categfory of military discipline. It is a proof of the soldier's 
subordination to his rulers, not of their solicitude for his religion. For 
the army chaplains are free to preach against the most sacred tenets 
of the Christian faith, so long as they preach obedience to military 
superiors. 

The decline of the Protestant Church may indeed be said, however, 
paradoxical it may sound, to have begun with the Reformation*— la 
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other words, with a capricious tyranny in matters of conscience which 
Rome had never exertised. Its ultimate fall has been brought about 
in the following manner. 

The electors and kings of Prussia were Calvinists, and did all they 
could to stamp out Lutheranism, but, as the interest in these contro- 
versies died away, the princes of that State began to consider less 
how they ceuld uphold the one tenet and crush the other, than how 
they could smelt the two together. In 1733 Frederick William I. 
began the campaign on approved martinet principles, by commanding 
the. Lutherans to give way in certain respects, so as to diminish the 
points of difference, those pastors who refused being, of course, sus*- 
pended. Diminution of differences being thus effected, obliteration 
was next ordered. But Frederick^ the Great, *' who cared for none of 
these, things," rescinded this last order, and the land for a time had 
spiritual peace. Wars and misery intervened, and for more than a 
generation delayed further meddlings. But in 1808 Frederick William 
III. renewed the attack. A new department "for public instruction 
and worship " was appointed, by which all self-government, equally 
for Lutherans and Calvinists, was abrogated, and both fell under the 
individual scepter, or more properly the crozier, of the King. By 
1817, peace being restored on all sides, his majesty felt the time was 
ripe for carrying out his grand scheme^ — that of uniting the two churches 
V absolutely in one. To a centralizing government uniformity is every- 
thing. As it must interfere in all departments, the more these are 
amalgamated the less trouble they give. Questions of dogma are of 
less importance in this light than systems of general headings and 
neat account-keeping. Accordingly a royal edict announced that in 
future one board would do the work for both confessions, and that 
meanwhile all definite tests and standards would be dispensed with."* 

This announcement created no excitement in the church, but rather, 
as our author expresses it, *' shook up its pillows and allowed it to 
sleep more comfortably." The work of fusion was resumed m 1839, 
when Frederick William IV, (brother to the present emperor) finally 
abolished the very name of " the Protestant Church," and embodied 
Lutherans and Calvinists under one denomination, called the Evan- 
gelical Church, which he graciously endowed with a service and 
liturgy of his own composition* The old sects relinquished, without 
any apparent regret, their customary modes of worship, **n6t because 
either were convinced of error, but because both were alike indifferent, 
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* Schleiermacher, the Court chaplain, creatlv assisted the monarch in these 
arrangements. A German, writing in tne "Nineteenth Century," June, 1880 
(** Modern England,** by Karl Hillebrand), speaks of " Christians k la Schleier- 
macher, who did not even think God and immortality necessai-y elements of relig- 
ion, which did not prevent him from remaining for years the highest ecclesiastical 
authority." We do not quote this to impugn Schleiermacher, who, however 
latitudinartan, nfever descended to such insane depths, but to show how ligiitly 
such profanity is regarded. 
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and easily induced to accept a nullity." Only a few country parishes 
resisted the royal bounty, and the old measures — Falk laws without- the 
name — were forthwith put in force. The ministers were imprisoned, 
troops quartered upon the recusant congregations, and above six hun- 
dred poor peasant families abandoned their little holdings and fled to 
America. /In England we are accused of wanting to reform men's 
ways by Act of Parliament; in Prussia it is done without Act of 
Parliament. 

We have said that his late Prussian Majesty concocted a Church in 
which all standards of belief were omitted. It must be owned that 
this was unavoidable ; for even royal infallibility would fail to amal- 
gamate such opposite doctrines as Free Justification and Election. 
"The primitive Church had rubbed on comfortably with only the ' 
Apostles* Creed; why not the Prussian Evangelical Church with no 
creed at all?" Accordingly the Act of Union set up no. confession of 
faith for people to quarrel about, but simply asserted " God's Word" 
to be its foundation. . The royal theologian forgot that, under his and 
his predecessors* persecutions and tamperings, that very Word has . 
been so undermined and unsettled in Protestant Germany that few 
believe in it at all, and they are not agreed. , 

We have thus endeavored to, trace an outline of some of those suc- 
cessive agencies by which the decline and fall of German Protestant- 
ism has been gradually brought about, and which have landed it at 
length on the lowest step of all — a Church without a creed, and a 
people without belief. It is curious that none of the usual causes, 
such as prosperity and riches, idolatry, superstition, or even igno- 
rance — all generally supposed to lead to forgetfulness or denial of 
Godr-appear in this retrospect, but rather those forms of persecution 
and suffering usually found to lead the poor and miserable the more 
to need and seek after him. But the real cause lies deeper b^w. Liv- 
ingstone, the great missionary, laid, down the axiom that it was useless . 
to attempt the direct work of evangelization among savages until they 
had risen to the condition of the natural man; and by the same 
principle the reformation of religion must ever be in great measure 
powerless among a people who have not attained the condition of the 
free man. It is not only that the free could or can alone reason 
rightly, but in a land of such exceptionally searching and multiplied 
forms of despotism the bondsman was not allowed to reason at alL 
The Reformation, it is true, professed to give liberty of thought, but 
the rulers of Germany more than took it away. The Peace of Augs- 
burg, 1555, virtually undid with the one hand what it professed to do 
with the other. It granted legal recognition of the Protestant States, 
but also legal authority to them to compel their subjects to be of the 
same religion as themselves. " Cujus regio, ejus religio.'' They 
thus inaugurated a system of greater tyranny even than that of Rom^ 
a^d which has ended in greater deadness of practice and belief. It. 
ggnnot be said, in Milton's words, '' The hungry sheep look up, fAdf« 
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I are not fed," for the very hunger for spiritual food is starved out. 
I Kot even superstition survives. Still we are well aware that all 
f religion cannot be said to be extinct in Protestant Germany. On the 
j contrary, it survives here and there in examples of pastoral faithful- 
f ness and private piety, the more beautiful from their isolation and 
' rarity. But they shine in the midst not of ** a crooked and perverse 
generatioif," for the German people are not that, but upon minds from 
which the very inlstinct of the want of something higher than their 
- own poor selves — of something which all das Grflbeln of their phi- 
losophers cannot find out — appears to have died away; upon minds 
come to a negative state; or to Carlyle's city of Weissnichtwo — a c6n- 
dition like that of pagan Rome before the advent of Christ, when the 
people ceased to bring sacrifices, cared no more for their idols, and 
yet had nothing to put in their place. 

Were it not a well-known fact that German Catholics «.nd 
Protestants are all essentially of the same Teutonic blood, one 
would be tempted to think the Protestants of some fundament- 
ally different race. For how comes it that the element of per- 
secution which has stimulated faith in the one should have well- 
nigh extinguished it in the other? We have no space to express more 
than the natural wonder that a period of utter deadness in the Protest- 
an* community should have b^en chosen to harass and decimate the 
Roman Catholic Church. Twelve dioceses, 788 cures, and about ^00 
vicariates have been stripped by imperial order — whether rightly or 
wrongly is not the question here — of their resF>ective functionaries; 
but, instead of acquiescing and showing indifference, the bereaved 
flocks only cling the closer to the cause of what they believe to be 
religion, attend their churches, light their candles, and recite their 
prayers before a priestless altar! 

It is difficult to define the precise meaning of the word Kullur- 
kampf; but, if implying, as is supposed, the conflict of science and 
free thought with traditional dogmas and opinions in religion — the 
struggle as to which shall educate the people, the State or the Church 
— it must be owned that the triumphs which the Prussian Govern- 
ment has achieved in Protestant matters are not such as to incline 
Christians to wish further success to their arms." Meanwhile, in 
contiguous parishes of Catholic and Protestant populations, one inva- 
riable distinction has long been patent to all eyes and conclusions. 
The path to the Catholic Church is trodden bare, that to the Protestant 
Church rank with gjass and weeds to the very door. 

So much has been said and sung, written and ranted, about Lib- 
erty — so many crimes committed, so many abuses defended in her 
name — that it needs some of the courage she imparts to venture a 
word on a subject so sacred and so stale. There are but two 
supreme sources of Good for the needs of suffering and sinful man, 
and neither can flourish purely without the other. Both have their 
kincUied diQcultics and st;:aggles, and their infallible signs. Both' 
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require faith and sacrifice, devoted priests and stainless altars; and 
each cart boast a noble and always replenished army of martyrs. 
The flame in both is kindled by sore friction and tribulation; but once 
lighted in hearts, as in States, its infallible test is to peripeate all things 
with its ineffable virtue. It is especially the characteristic of liberty 
to be so adjusted and appointed for the development of the hum^m 
mind, that, like the air we breathe, we know not how it surrounds us 
till it be vitiated or withdrawn; so that the highest proof of its perfect 
action consists injts failing to remind us of its existence. The birth 
of liberty is slow and difficult. It has, so to say, to jprecede and teach 
itself. For nn'en and nations must be free before they can know how 
to prize or even to use their freedom. The despot's stock pretext is 
that his people are not fit for liber^. The only answer is that with- 
out liberty they never will be. Thus the first stage of its life, and 
the second of its development, are all-critical, for it needs what, in 
feudal lands, is rare, a believer in freedom to iound it, and what after 
long subservience is as rare in turn, a people fit to wield it. Despot- 
ism is twice cursed — in the slavery it imposes, and in its far worse 
progeny, the sl^vishness it engenders. Where this debased condition 
of a people has obtained, liberty is difficult to set in action; fpr it has 
as much to undo as to do. 

It is this fatal e£tectof foregone causes that accounts for the politi- 
cal and social riddles presented at the present day by so great and 
gifted a race as the Germans; — which explains the almost Oriental 
impassibility of a caste — barbarous, merciless, and powerful in old 
times — ^powerless, insignificant, but no less arrogant and obstructive 
even now. It is this which still maintains the deep and open divisions 
in the bosom of the Fatherland, the animosity between class and class, 
the cowardly customs, the rude manners, the low estimation of the 
female sex, and all that reminds the Englishman that he is not in a 
land of freedom. And it is especially this which has frustrated and 
imllified the true objects of the great movement of the Protestant 
Reformation in Germany. 

May some of our readers live to hail the time, under a different 
reign, when this falsely so-called " fight for culture" may be exchanged 
for another and far nobler War of German Liberation! 

Edinburgh RevUw, 



THE GIBRALTAR OF THE EAST. 

Theils are many stations of the British Army abroad which officers 
and men regard with extreme disfavor. The important stronghold 
which lends its name to these pages, and of which I propose to wxiti 
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is without exception the most unpopular of military quarters. " Gib- 
raltar," says the Saturday Review, ** js the paradise of the subaltern;" 
Aden certainly is his place of punishment in this world. The garri- 
son of Aden consists of cavalry, artillery, and native infantry, which 
are relieved at uncertain intervals, and of an English regiment which 
passes on this dreary shore the concluding year of ks service in the 
East. 

There are many educated people at home who seem to have a very 
"hazy idea of the situation of our great Indian outpost, and no idea at 
all of its size aind importance; others there are whose notions of it are 
derived from Jules Verne and Mrs. Brassey. 

I may, therefore, be permitted to state that Aden, which we cap- 
- tured in January, 1B39, ^s a small volcanic peninsula, situated at the 
southern extremity of Arabia Felix, and distant about seventy miles 
from the mouth of the Red Sea — or, to put it more explicitly, from 
the Babel Mandeb Straits. I may add also that soon after our occu- 
pation the peninsula was ceded to us formally by the then sultan of 
Lahej, whose present successor is our pensioner and ally. 

For the globe-trotter, Aden, or, as he prefers to call it, the "Gib- 
raltar of the East," appears to possess attractions. He visits it during 
the cool season, and his stay is usually limited to a few hours; he 
has read discriptions of it in the published wanderings of other globe- 
• trotters; he knows what its maintenance costs India; and has possibly 
a theory as to its strategi<i importance. The •unfamiliar look of the 
place too its interesting, for in all his rambles he has seen no similar 
cinder peopled by civilized beingfs. 

The view which meets the eye from the anchorage in the harbor is 
not readily forgotten. On one side stretching away towards the 
north is a portion of the Arabian mainland — a vast plain boi^ded by 
ranges of sunny grey mountains, which dissolve slowly into the mist 
at a distance of fifty miles* On the other side, a few cables off, lies 
the peninsula, an irregular series of coke-like elevation's, culminating 
in- dentated peaks at a- height of from fifty to seventeen hundred feet. 
Murky black in color with an occasional broad lint of umber, the 
cinerrtious rocks stand up in scarped masseis against the sky, and paint 
with long inky shadows the clear water near the shore. Here and 
there a gun peeps out of a half-concealed battery; on several small 
eminences are English houses and barracks; and quite at the base is 
the Circus— a collection of consulates, stores, curio-shops, and hotels. 
The port is full of life. Diving-boys innumerable throng to the ship, 
howling for backsheesh; native boatmen clamor for a fare; steam-tugs 
drag barges alongside At a little distance away are several mer- 
chant vessels, and a few men-of-war, all centers of attraction for the 
trading Arab. Yet in spite of the clang of machinery, the shriek of 
5team-whistles, and the babel of many tongues, there is an air of 
silence about the scene, too deep to be displaced by any passing dis- 
tiirbapce, The lonely stretch of sand, and the dark plutonic upheavalg. 
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uncovered by a blade of grass, and harboring no creature but man, 
have an appearance of melancholy gloom impossible to describe. 

With a view to sight-seeing, and also to avoid the dust and general 
confrsion which reign on board ship whilst coal is being taken Into 
the hold, the traveler goes on shore, and after a couple of minutes* 
walk from the landing pier, finds himself in the Circus, where, if the 
day be favorable, he probably sees a collection of people such as he 
may never again behold. 

In addition to specimens from almost every country in Europe, he 
notices the Yemen Jew with cork-screw curls pendent from each 
temple, the Hindoo with caste-mark on forehead, the Chinese car- 
penter, the Seedy boy, the Syrian merchant, the Parsee merchant, the 
Egyptain, the Arab camel-driver trotting to or from the barrier, the 
Soniali with lime-plastered head — within half an hour all these speci- 
mens of so many nationalities pass in review before him. He then 
hires a carriage, and drives through the "Main Pass, beyond the sepoy 
lines — a distance of five miles or so — to the tanks, which well repay a 
visit, even though — as is usually the case — they arc empty; only once 
in five years, when a copious downpour of rain falls on. the heights 
above them, are these huge receptacles filled with their many millions 
of gallons of water. By their side is the only green patch visible in 
Aden — the only spot wherein a few cultivated plants flourish, and a 
few trees rear their sickly heads. On the way back, the sight-seer 
makes commonly a detour to see a couple of small mosqfues, the 
Parsee tower of silence, the camel-market, Seerah, and the settlement 
of the Crater Position. He is afterwards carried through the great 
and little tunnels, past the Isthmus, and the * ' Last Retreat," and so back 
to his starting-place at the Steamer Point. Then after buying, at three 
times tfteir value, a few bunches of ostrich feathers, which a J^w is 
anxious to dispose of, he returns to his ship, pleased with his day's per- 
formance, gratified at having "done everything," but with no desire to 
linger any longer on shore. 

People often profess aa interest in Aden, not the interest which one 
experiences when gazing on the ruins, or eveq on the site, of a great 
city of the past, not the interest with which one views a brick from 
Babylon, or a broken column at Baalbec. Beyond a feeling of utter 
loneliness and death-like stillness, this comer of- Arabia Felix, to ninety- 
nine of a hundred visitors, suggests no emotions worth recording. Men 
speculate on its strategic or pavarchic importance, on its trade, on its 
future ; but they seldom think much of its past. To many it would 
doubtless appear incredible that such a barren offspring of vulcanism 
could ever have been, before our day, of the slightest importance. 
Nevertheless it has in spite of natural drawbacks, either alone, or in 
conjunction with the province of Yemen, of which it has always been 
the great seaport, managed to focus on itself the attention of some of the 
most famous rulers of some of the most powerful dynasties of the world, 
ts history carries us back to a time when its Himiarite inhabitants jmA, 
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homage lo the planels, and bailt pillars "in honor of the Lord the Sun ;'' 
to a lime when it was said as a glory to Tyre, that " the mercliants of 
Haran, of Caiineh and Eden, were thy merchants ;" to a time when 
thousands of the Jews of the Captivity found shelter, and even short- 
lived sovereignty on its shore, Ftom Yemen, Alexander the Great 
meant to govern the earth, Augustus coveted Aden: Claudius took and 
burnt it ; Ptolemy called it "Arabias Emporion ;" Constant inc. " Ro- - 
manonim Emporium," On its coast, where it is said that St. Thomas, 
the Apostle, preached the gospel on his road (o India, Christianity 
flourished, and built churches, at a period when the Romans occupied 
Britain, and our Saxon ancestors womhiped Thor in Holstein. 

The Ahyssinians overran the land ofVemen,* which, in spite 
name, appears to have been particularly unforlunate. The P 
anneied it. Its cbroTiicles make mention of Prester John. Fro: 
Mosailma "the Liar" wrote to Mohammed, " Now let the earth I 
mine and half thine" — a style of request which took Abu Bekr c 
army a long time to answer. Many minor details of change are 
in its annals. Round the coast, after some centuries of interna 
had weakened the, province, sailed Albuquerque, proclaiming his i 
"Lord of tbe conqaest, commerce, and navigation of Arabia 
though he emphasized his declaration by doing as much mischief 
could compass, he made no permanent impression upon Aden. 
Varthema describes as " the stron^'e.st city in the world on a levi 
the sea." Hither, too, in humbler and more unh^py manner 
Middleton in his Pepp/rcerit, the first of English admirals in 
seas, which his countrymen have since made quite their own. } 
on the l3lh of January, 1839. we seized without difficulty on this ! 
hold, which will figure in history as the first, and perhaps not the 
important conquest made during tbe reign of her Majesty Quee 

sula, live on in the minds of Mus 
<ii Eden— Jannat Eden— and remained so till Divi 
Adam's sin, turned it into what it now is. On the top of Seerah 
Cain in solitary wretchedness, broken at intervals by visits fro 
Devil, who taught him to pUy music. A visionary city exists 1 
Shum-shum r.inge of hills ; and the belated traveler crossing 
mountain path from the crater to the mainland, has seen rise up 
him its sparkling minarets and gilded domes, has even enlei 
marble-paved streets, and stood by the splendidly decked camels, 
are found tvrlhout owners near in this unsubstantial abode of the 
Few natives, however, nowadays, care to get over lo the Isthn 
the track which contented their fathers. They prefer the EnglisI 
The progress of this little possession since we began to rule ov 
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TES GIBBALTAB OF THE EAST. 

In the eatly days of oar occupaiion. when ttie / 
freqaent vows lo slay the Kaffir, and when expedi 
vere sometimes necessary to prevent the starve 
little stirring eicitement was afforded the t.oo| 
totally changed. The sullans who surround us hi 
the goose that lays the golden eggs, and iiatu rally ■ 
to slaughter. The infidel has need of the pioduc< 
pays an indirect tribute. They are therefore oa f 
and life stagnates in consequence. 

The climate is most depressing ; there is no shm 
hand; there arc no pleasant hills upon which to p 
the plains hecomes oppressive, Tlie dozen marne 
scattered at considerable distances from one anothi 
particularly horse-heep. is expensive. A racquet-t 
the Crater Position, and is frequented by such as ! 
s temperature of gj' Fahr. or so. Squalls make 
unpleasant in a harbor crowded with sharks. A 
road is not considered saitable for riding ; and 
gromid to be met until one gets out into the desf 
Khor-roaxar, where a magnificently equipped .a 
cavalry troop stands sentinel at the frontier. Mei 
read, and some do read to while away the lime 
general consent been voted the most suitable s 
Arabic is an extremely difficult language, and the c 
is felt to be incompatible with much brain-work, 
formed here, say doctors, is of an inferior kind, a 
seldom long remembered. There are, lo be sui 
which appear to contradict this statement ; but thi 
and thus merely probant tegulam. 

From the end of March to the middle of Oetol 
is hard to endure. Inclosed between the isotliei 
terrestrial heal, lies the southern extremity of Arab 
heat " claims all Europeans as victims ; in June tl 
it is scientifically called, becomes maddening, i 
accompanied by an epidemic of boils. The terrih 
the sea, the sky, the stones seem al( aglow. A 
thronghout Ihe day across the rocks, and its breat 
furnace. At night the vrind dies away, but the 
mometer remains almost stationary ; now and thi 
comes whirling towards us from the desert, pene 
structed bungalows, and after a few minutes pasi 
choked, and covered with dust " on inch thick, m 
remarked plaintively, nearly three centuries api 
aff^rs ceases in October, when the temperature f 
minimum of heat is reached about the end of Di 
night sometimes as cool as 72° Fahr, 

In spite of the disagreeable weather, the station 
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a. \ the drinking-water Li distilled from the sea and is 
and the burning sun-heat dries up probably the germ 
Debility and melancholy are suliicienlly common ; 
tion of sun-stroke few fatal ailOients occur, 
ins who profess to like Aden. They have perhaps 
r approval, and tastes widely differ. Every year 
said, the locality grows on you, a; "did the old 
)w on some antique residents, who, when told to 
to be let stay on. To most men it is an unlovely ' 
neither Lalage, the sweet-smiling, nor any other 
could make dear ; and it would take all the clo- 
[allock. and all the argumentative powers of his 
e a British regiment that on this tropical volcano 

ded to the island of Perim at the entrance to the 
raits, though it is considered an outlying portion of 
it is distant seventy miles. Its gurrifon is changed 
onlhs, and it is under the command of a Staff Corps 
g his period of banishment has no European within 
of him. 

ilso lo mention the strange character of the scenery 
.he peninsula of Aden, a very correct idea of which 
■ looking over Mr. Nasmyth's photographs of the 

India caused by our occupation of this settlement 
some attention. We might sell the place, and there 
three bidders anxious to relieve us of the tnirden. 
of such an act are loo obvious, I think, lo need dts- 
not abandon the peninsula at the risk of its falling 
f another power, or of its sinking back into the 
n from which we rescued it. It seems impossible to 
le seriously contemplates the desertion of a strong- 
re in 1839 enabled us to deal a dcaih-blow lo piracy, 

and other disorders, which it were a disgrace lo 

IT enables us to extend our influence, moral as weil as 
he borders of East Africa. In case of any altempt to 
e with India, the possession of it would prove of' 
{e to us. But whatever be the future of this little 
we have rebuilt and fortified so carefully, its past 
y interesting. Without an adequate supply of pota- 
rain-fall of not more than a couple of inches in the 
ix provisions on a district twenty-five miles away, 
o great that the market had to be held 
ade harassed by iniquitous taxation — b; 
became a flourishing port, it is impps 
[ easier to find a reason for the long ci 
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its prosperity. Chajdean, Greek, Roman, Abyssinian, Persian, Turk, 
Portuguese, swept across it in grand pandemic wave. So small a 
necropolis of great buried ambitions it were difficijit to find. Yet its 
star, though often declining, never set. The tide of wealth does not 
usually flow for many cehturies through the same channel, and when 
once diverted, seldom returns. Here, this rule has not obtained. 
The store whence the Phenicians derived their gums and sweet spices 
found another market-place when Phenicia sank into decay. When 
Rome and Persia fell> Aden supplied the States which rose upon their 
ruins. Often conquered by foreign powers, in the long run it seems, 
always to have regained independence. Fifty years ago it was prob- 
ably in a lower condition than it has ever been since history first took 
notice of its existence. It was preparing to enter on a totally new 
phase of life. Its development since 1839 has been marked. The 
opening of the Suez Canal has increased its importance. To what 
height of success it will attain under our rule, and how long the British 
ensign will continue to wave over it, are problems which time alone 
can solve. — Temple Bar, 



CO-OPERATION. 
By Thomas Hughes.* 



You have asked me to speak to-night on a social movement of first- 
class importance, and upon which I have been engaged, In my own 
country, for more than a quarter of a century. This subject is so large 
that no one can do more than touch upon a small section of it in a^ 
single lecture. I therefore must speak of it chiefly as seen in England, 
where I know it thoroughly. The acquaintance a man gets at second 
hand with this movement in Europe and America, interesting as it is in 
itself, does not entitle him to speak with any confidence upon so difli- 
cult. a topic in countries and among races where indeed the same 
problems have to be solved, but where the conditions of life, politiciir 
and social, which prevail are essentially different from those of his own 
country. The problems, nevertheless, are the same everywhere. The 
time appears to have come in this nineteenth century when the turn of 
the people has come, and they are going, if not to control, at any rate 
to exert a vast influence on the life of nations. But as yet the path is 
by no means clear for them. The great inventions, steam and elec- 
tricity, by facilitating communication and stimulating activity of all 
kinds, physical, intellectual, and moral, have indeed educated them to 

♦ An address delivered in the Cooper Union, New Yorkr November 5, 1880, 
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hey feci their power. But how they are to use that 
jbta'iQ better conditionsof life, and a larger and more 
of Ihe good things <rf this woild, is stJU quite in the 

juestion which Ihey are asking themselves the world 
nitation of those above them, the first question is not 
J live more bravely and righteously, I fear, but how 
,in wealth. Now, wealth has never intreased so rap- 
lime, and has probably never been distribuled more 
: sut:K[antial effect which all these great inventions and 
is for communication produce, is a constant tendency 
t into fewer hands. The big fish are eating up Ihe 
all waters. The masses of the people are conscious o( 
:1 that they are living in a society in which" men are 
aseless struggle lo promote their own interests without 
; of other men; where, in fact, people in general are 
ally living upon and not for one another. In such 

I their own weakness. They desire ardently to change 
ind seeing that they cannot get theirshare individually, 
society in which they can work fr-- •■ ■•nmmnn inrsrosi 

ihey desire a society where they 
lot upon, one another. This is, th 
"orking out in its own way. In 
forts tieing made for the solutio 
some wise efforts. On that ( 
St known as that of " SUte soc 
ed in Germany., the headquarte 
ition which is troubling ail contim 
ite socialism is that the State is b 
he land and of all personal prope 

provide employment and seen 
enforce work upon every one. ' 
a of which, modified by race s 

II over the continent of Europe, 
ita at Russia and the Communisi 
rever, in each of these countries, 
a. healthy and beneficent form. 
nks, founded by tliat great statesn 
er the whole country. Ilave deve 
rery remarkable manner, and arc 
lism and Lasalle and Carl Mark 
iblished by M. Godin, at Guise 
3f Messrs. Le Clair, in Paris, an 
nee. It is impossible to speak o 

1 detail. It is sufficient for oui 
le the fact that, while there is 
ich European country, the idea c 
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to guarantee the prosperity of all ctliiens 
becoming more and more powerful year b) 
In England, on the other hand, the id< 
State (or the improvement of the conditior 
people has no t]old. The tjadltions and ii 
proved too strong for State socialism, f 
English people ask is that the Stale shall s 
they have fair play in working out their O' 
a better condition for themselves and i 
England, as in all other European countrie 
result is to be arrived at is the same, and t 
by association amoni; themselves, develo 
this battle is to be won. Standing alone, 
fheir powerlessness. and together they be^ 
able to maintain what they have already \ 
progress in the not distant future. They I 
harmony with the industrial or Zeitgeist of 
It is only during the last twenty^five yea 
instrument ot progress has been available t 
Up to the year 1853. all combinalions and 
classes for industrial purposes were practic 
method by which such voluntary associalic 
erty; they could neither sue nor be sued 
punish defaulting members and servants. 
Provident Society Act was passed, lega 
Thus the first step was won. and that has 1 
Charta of the working pet)ple of the Unitei 
which has been made under it may be sho 
lowing facts. I pass over the returns of tt 
give in detail, but may say briefly, accordi 
year 1877, which 1 happen to have with 11 
that year 936 societies were registered und 
337 ior Scotland. These, however, repre 
societies actually in existen':e. 

The returns many of the poorer socie 
country districts, found it at that time diMi 
there were then many associations, and sti 
appear upon the register. But taking If 
representing the movement in its complete 
these twenty-three years in England upwai 
lies, and in Scotland 60,000, had entered in 
to registered societies. The capital belon) 
accumulated to upward of ,^4,477,000 in Ei 
upward of ^£323,000. The societies regis 
devoted to the supplying of members with 
life. In England the amount paid for goo 
excess of ^£14,000,000; and in Scotland in 
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in England ji^6,20o,ooo, and in'Scotland upward of 
liie profits realiied in England amounleU lo /'r.;,i8,- 
and lo upward of ji'175,000. 

lie rate of progress of the movement may be belter 
1 give the comparative position of one of the leading 

the years 1871 and 1876. The most prominent and 
ociety. of course, is the Rochdaie Equitable Pioneers, 
he year 1871 returned its number of members as 
in round numbers as ;f 108,000; its sales as ^^246, 000; 
JC23000. In 1876, its members numbered 8.800; its 
,o<x); its sales were ^fjss, 000; and its profits were 

imen of the growth of societies, not selected as one 
lest progress has been made, but as an example of 
f societies, a fair estimate may be formed of the mag- 
of the co-operative movement among the working 
It England. 

a can be obtained of its scope without taking into 
bination of individual associations into one great 
irpose of obtaining access to the wholesale tnarkels 
ich has been successfully achieved by the working 
isity for this was felt soon after the passing of the 
ies Act, and the consequent multiplication of local 
out the country. The result was the formation of a 
y in Manchester, of which the individual societies 
. To take the year above given, 1871, the wholesale 
1 Z35 local societies among its members; and in 1S76 
TSen to 585. Its capital had increased fro'm £24,000 
o in 1876; its sales trom ^£758. 000 to ;£2,6g7, 000; and 
7,800 to /36,ooo, By this principle of combination 
ed the importance of which lo the smaller societies 
vereslimaied. The principle of the movement is per- 
raled- by one fact in connectiqn with this wholesale 
iny other equally compact way. The smallest and 
ore belonging 10 the wholesale society gels exactly 
^es as to price and quality in its purchases as does 
y, such as Rochdale, which numbers its members by 
i sales by hundreds of thousands of pounds yearly. 
■>i mutual help is being practically taught, 
mother striiting illustration of the inSuence of the 
; habits of the people as regards forethought and" 
J the past few years.no less a proportion than siKly 
rge profits made by the individual societies have beenr 
reinvestment. As an illustration of I 
rative store works, and the benefits wl 
Ion, in England, upon its members. ] 
made at the recent Co-operative Cor 
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Watts, of Manchester, one of the oldest and stanche^t English 
co-operators: 

" My experience has been," he said, ** that our system of co-opera- 
tion is literally a creation. It makes something out of nothing, with- 
out work or effort or sacrifice on the part of members. In i860, I 
joined the Manchester Equitable, paying a single pound for my share. 
In 1870 I wanted money. I had withdrawn no dividend up tb that 
time, but a very small portion of the wants of my family had been 
supplied from the store, and when I asked what there was to my credit, 
I was told that there was upward of ;£'53, which sum I then withdrew. 
I asked the same question some days ago (in April, 1878), and then 
found that there was standing to my credit upward of ;^30, and so far 
as I was concerned that was a creation. I had done nothing for it . 
I have avoided going to the meetings at the store, because I was afraid 
that my words would pass for more than they were worth." 1 

Besides the combination for business purposes in one wholesale 
society, the corporate societies of the United Kingdom are bound 
together in a social organization, represented by a yearly Congress at 
which officers are chosen who carry on the work of the movement in 
different parts of England ih the intervals of the meetings of the Con- 
gress. This Congress Board is represented by a newspaper, and is 
const anily spreading the principles of the Union by the publication of 
pamphlets and by lectures in all parts of the country. 

The bird's-eye view above given of the progress of co-operation in 
England is necessarily of a meager and unsatisfactory character. I 
will, however, endeavor to sum up briefly the results which hitherto 
have been attained. In this combination, which is now composed of 
upward of 1200 societies, and numbers 500,000 members, the funda- 
mental principles have been publicly accepted that every article shall 
be sold for precisely what it is ; that no sort of adulteratiorv shall 
be tolerated, and that all dealings shall be for ready money. The 
beneficent' effect of these rules has been felt wherever the societies 
have established themselves. The credit system which weighed 
with such terrible pressure upon the poor has disappeared. They 
have obtained pure articles of consumption for less money, and, 
what is of more importance, the character of the members has 
been raised, by the industrial education which has resulted from 
the management of such association. The members have learned 
to understand and appreciate the conditions of industrial success, the 
teachings of economic science, and the real possibilities of trade. It 
h£is been a practical training which has dispelled, to a great extent, 
vague theories by experience; and in the future, even more 'than in 
the past, the tendency is to produce harmony between employers and 
all working people, by revealing to the latter some of the necessities 
and difficulties which beset the former, and affording them means cf 
ascertaining the real conditions of trade and the prospects of the mar- 
kets. Above all, the movement has infused hope intb lives wh^ 
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before trere weighed down by conditions (hat seemed to hang over . 
them like a malignant fate, and against which it was scarcely possible 
to contend with any hope of success. 

education, also, "has been promoted in a direct man- 
'g, in connection with the local societies, good free 
isses. Almost every society in the Union is now 
J a percentage of i\ upon all proGte to educacioDal 
e accumulations of the societies grow large they are 
e purchase or improvement of houises for the mem- 
st sort of independence is being developed by the 
provident dispensaries and insurance bocieties. But 
genuine as it has been, is only lo be regarded as a 

is possible in the future. The aim of the leaders of 
oes not stop short of a thorough organization of 
ily, as far as members of the Union are concerned, 
autious experiments have been made in the manu- 
Ktion of articles of lirst necessity, and further devel- 
direction may be now confidently looked for. Of 

will be far more difficult than the one whicH has 
en — namely, the organization of distribution. The 
sublfui. and many persons favorably disposed lo the 
movement have no faith in the capacity of such coih- 
^ on production on a scale which the conditions of 
luire in our time. My own failh, however, is that it 
I that before very long, 
s among (he employers in England, (hat the principle 

persons employed in their woiks to a share of the 
arm or another, is growing in strength day by day, 
inent instance of this, perhaps, is the case of Sir 
Ji, who has offered to all his work-people an oppor. 
I portion of their wages in his business, he undertaki 
I the same dividend as he himself obtains: Efforts 
ly Messrs, Bri^s in the Yorkshire coal district, and . 

Fox in the iron districts, to carry out (his idea and 
e their work-people in(o elementary partnership with 
rone reason or another, which time will not permit 
{ceater part of these efforts have hitherto not been 
from my knowledge of the opinions of the more 

great manufacturers and employers of my country, 
: leaders amongst the work-people, I have -every 
ntagonism which has existed for BO long an 
ous is wearing away year by year; and I attribulel) 

measure, to the influence of the co-operation mo' 
, of course, the other great branch of the movement, 
lOt speak to-night, 

are associations for the purpose of defense 

ey have been the army of labor whose main functioijl 
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after all has been that of war. Their power and influence show, at 
at any rate, how vast is the discontent that exists with things as they 
are. But that which the fighting army has never been able to 
accomplish will be accomplished through the peaceful working in 
co-operation of all engaged in industrial occupations. Already in my 
country that influence has succeeded in establishing a system of con- 
ciliation and arbitration i.i all trade disputes; and in the not distant 
future we may well hope that that discontent will cease altogether, 
having given place to the better conditions of industrial life; and that 
either through co-operative societies or partnerships of industry, the 
willing and patient worker everywhere will be able to enjoy the full 
fruit of his labor so as to delight in it once more, as I fear he has 
somewhat ceased to do of late. As your own poet has sung: 

Surely that wiser time wHl come 

When this fine overplus of micrbt. 
No longer sullen, slow, and dumb, 
Will leap to music and to li^ht. 
In that new childhood all the healthy life of itself will "dance and play; 
New blood in Time's shrunk faces make mirth and labor meet dehght half-way* 

These lines naturally lead me to the subject of co-operation in 
America. The need here is undoubtedly less than in any older 
country. Nevertheless, that such a need does exist has been brought 
home to me by correspondence and reading before my present visitto 
this country, and in many ways since I have been among you. I will 
quote only from one of many letters and communications which I 
have received and which have led me to this conclusion. My corre- 
pondent writes: 

There is in this country less of hunger, and there is in it more of misery than any 
other. The barriers are down, but that only renders the! fiercer the struggle for 
existence— for the kind of existence which it is utterly impossiWe for the great 
majority of strugglers to obtain, and in pursuit of which the perpetual hunger of 
the heart is too often accompanied by the grosser hunger of the stomadi. The 
growing self -consciousness of the American laborer is more and more injecting 
gall into the condition of his existence. 

I do uot quote this letter as a statement of the real condition of 
the labor question in your country. In fact, from my own observa- 
tion, I believe it to be an exceedingly exaggerated and incorrect one. 
Nevertheless, unlimited competition is more powerful probably here 
than in any other portion of Christendom ; and the intense individual 
suffering which it develops must need the alleviation whfch only the 
principles of fellow-work and mutual responsibility can supply. 
This being so, I am happy to acknowledge I have found that tlie sub- 
ject has been carefully thought out by persons in this country; that 
persons in many quarters are ready for the experiment, and that 
already an organization exists in this city by which advice and rules 
nd assistance can be obtained by any persons intending to open 
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■X upon co-operative work. Of this society 
and I heartily wish it all success. The tnove- 
1 start. I believe, from a point different from 
n England. The long period of slow growth 
us does not seem likely lo be required here, 
ces to guide you, and a point seems to have 
n a central organization may be formed, 
lolesale society. Some such body as our 
id, that holds the whole movement together, 
new or difficult questions, would also natu- 
ite intliis city; and I liust that very shortly 

inessee, which it iias been ihe object of my 
ve have already started a co-operative store, 
ivited to belong, and which already seems 
ost satisfactory business-center for that part 

glad if it should prove to be the first society 
1 relations with the New York center. Of 
cessarics of life which the distance between 

will make It impossible for the settlers lo 
for most articles this probably will prove the 
d, in any case, I trust that Ihe most cordial 
iA and will become permanent between the 
:nn., and those of the central union in New 
>ethe first, we shall have to lose no lime, for 
vilhin the last few days thai there is a num- 
cielies are either formed or are forming at 
1 such persons I would say, if they care lo 

one who has been long connected with the 
I not go about lo rich sympatbiieTS lo bor- 
Siari upon your own funds, subscribed in 
Its by your own members. Do not be in 
el the cream rise. Collect sufficient capiul 
e steps for beginning your store. Choose 
for a committee of management, and when 
e faith in your leaders. 

: simple rules your experiment cannot fail, 
be ripe for it here, and from Ihe evidence of 
;ve that co-operation has perhaps a better 
ia in those countries where it is even more 
, grand cause to work for. being no less than 

spirit to the only spirit slrong enoi«h to 
.ianity; and which will do th il 
ind its own way, if not with o 
iver our bodies. Yes, my fri 
ther that the first duly of ra 
iman employment, is lo folk 
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Rule: " Do unto others as ye would that others should do unto you," 
And that, and nothing short of it, is the meaning and end of co-opet- 
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Towards the close of the last century Lichfi' 
quarters of one of chose mutual admiration soci< 
to time exercise an imporiani influence upon the 
The leader of the coterie was the Reverend Will, 
residentiary of Lichfield, who by a sonjewhaC 
occupied the palace of the non-resident bishop, 
as " a genteel, well-bred, dignified clergyman," : 
considerable pieces of preferment and left a ham 
him, the description is probably accurate enough 
of Seward was less flallering, " Sir," said he to 
from Lichlield to London in 1776, " his ambitior 
so he goes to Ruxlon and such places, where he 
totlislen to hiin, and, sir, he is a valetudinarian, 
always mending themselves." The Doctoraddec 
a "hog in a sty," which it is hardly neccssar 
had some pretensions to literature. He had e 
with one Simpson, an edition of Beaumont and '. 
lished some verses in Dodsley's collection whict 
—by his family. The rest of the coterie were li 
fashion. Amongst those who composed it were 
Keir of West Bromwich, and the accomplished I 
ham;" Sir Brooke Boothby, who "so abjy refute 
French Revolution; Mr. Munday of Marketor 
Forest is one of the most beautiful local poems tl 
the Rev. Archdeacon Vyse, " not only a man ol 
oric talents in the metrical impromptu;" Mr. 
spirit of Lichfield;" Day. the philosophical auth 
Merton;" Richard Lovell Edgeworth, then late! 
wife; and if last, Yiot least, Anna Sewa[d. to w 
the phrases quoted above are due. Amongst lb 
occupied places tn Anna's drawing- room were Wa 
partner Boullon from Birmingham, Dr. Prieslle' 
Monboddo, Sir Joseph Banks, and Dr. Parr — all 
good Whigs, and all men with some claim to the 

Of this society Erasmus Darwin was the objec 
ration, and his voluminous works in prose ant 
theit eternal applause. From the candid admi 
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s, k may be gathered, however, that it was the phiioao- 
pher mor# (fca*. the man who was admired. To put thematter plainly, 
he was an iglf fellow, and his manners were clownish in the extreme. 
Anna Seward describes him as of "large and athUlic frame," but 
Edgeworth i» more candid. Darwin struck him as being " a large 
man, fat and Biiher clumEj'." He was much pitted with Ihe small- 
poK, and in conversation " stammered exceedingly." The portraf's 
of Mni which aK exlam fully bear out this description, showing him 
to have possessed a coarse and heavy face with remarkably clumsy 
Hebrew type, and a mouth of peciiliarly 
aBion. Wedgwood's well-known cameo. 
ird's "Life" of the illustrious potter, is 
he point of recognition. Mrs. ScMmmel- 
scriplion corresponds far more accurately 
miEing portrait. The mouth was indeed 
ter. He was sneering, sarcastic and skep- 
:. Anna Seward especially remarks, in 
ihe was so fond, "extreme was his ekep- 
e is also somewhat enthusiastic concerning 
lot be said that the specimens of his con- 
is admirers have preserved are likely to 
' very favorably. Thus for example, his 
hoice spirit of Lichfield" before tnen lion ed, 
m " thrown the bridle upon the neck of 
wring over the chuich-yaid and into the 
to understand that he was talking bias- 
exclaimed, "Excellent! Mr. Robinson is 

ut a d d clever fellow." On another 

spirit" delivered a mock eulogium upon 
on ils poweT to animate dullness and to 
rk, which appears to have excited greal 
Ids, was: " Christ says swear not at all ; 
rear occasionally; Mr. Robinson advises 
t us compromise between ihese counselors 
I will swear by my Im-pudence and 
est-y." If these were the "terrific sar- 
of Lichfield trembled, one is inclined to 
they must have been "a feeble folk." 
[o have -mistaken rudeness for wit. and to 
uncommon delusion that when you have 
! annihilated him with an epigram. Thus 
I was visitinj; Lichfield waited upon him 
Adapting her conversation lo her com- 
iddressed him in the affected manner in 
in school. Divested of its absurdity„of 
was simple enough. She wished (o kn^w-, 
in art, literature or science in Lichfield, i^ 
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Darwin replied in not less stilted phrase wiih a recommendation to lie 
to go to tlie bull-running at Tutbury, The lady was naturally sonK 
what disconcerted, but alter a moment's pause she said! "I wasrecom 
mended to a man of genius, and I tind him insolent knd ill-bred," wii 
which she retired from Darwin's presence. Miss Seward is loud i 
her applause of ihe Doctor's prompt and ready wit on this occasion 
but it will probably be held Chat the lady had the best 

Besides being a wit. Darwin was ateetolaler, or al 
as is not unfrequently the case with those who ubs'ain 
was utterly intolerant ot its use by other people. On 
he was a great eater, especially of animal food, an 
raw and cooked. If he drank wine at all. which he 
he confined himself to those pleasing compounds kno 
wines — cowslip wine, currant wine, and what Mrs. Ht 
tie Hoggarty was accustomed to call " Rosolio" — w 
with water. It was perhaps as well that the ingenious 
refrain from more intoxicating beverages, for he do( 
have been gifted with what is commonly described as 
A slory is told of an adventure of his which is hardly ]■ 
the present generation as deeply as it impressed his < 
ence for his habitual wisdom and temperance. It wou 
a certain day In summer, whilst Darwin was living 
party was made up by some friends to sail d«wn the 1 
ton to Nottingham, and thence to Newark. A gt>od lu 
on hoard, together with an abundant supplyof wine, a 
his fair share of both. Just before the boat reached 
quietly dropped from it and swam to the shore. His 
on to the town, where they found him in the market-] 
speech to the crowd on the importance ot ventilati 
apothecary urged him to go to his house and provide 1 
clothes; but to this invitation he turned a deaf ear, ai 
eccentricities the highly philosophical reason thai Ih 
caused by thq wine he had taken, would amply Sufi 
act the cold caused by the external application of wi 
fair to add. however, that this story rests mainly upo: 
of Miss Seward, whose veracity is anything but unimj 
Charles Darwin says, on the authority of one of his 
this half tipsy freak was the result of a trick played upi 
gentieroan of the party. 

In his family relations Darwin appears to have t 
unamiable, chough it was perhaps hardly to be expect 
nently philosophical a personage should lind much roo 
place affections in that portion of his anatomy which 
to call his heart. His first wife, whom he marriet 
twenty-six, was a Miss Howard of the Cathedral Ck 
the local influence of whose family was of unquestion, 
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■ view. She was little more than a child at 
, and speedily felt into ill-health. After ibi'r- 
ie died, expressing rapturous adoration of her 
breath. He remained a, widower for some 
certain Mrs. Pole, wife of Colonel Pole, came 

ID consult him about the health of her chil- 
tiip sprang up between ihem, and, when Mrs. 
me, a complimentary correspondence began,- 
>r a considerable time. Ou Colonel Pole's™' 

Lichfield, and as she was still young, wealthy, 

had a crowd of suitors at her feet. Some- 
ler friends, she rejected them all in fnvor of 
t flatterers hardly venture to describe him 
ewhat morose and certainly ralber itl-Cavored 
remonstrance they were married, the bride 
lion — that their future home should be at 
eld. Thither they accordingly removed in 
.mily grew up around the philosophical doc- 
3 Erst wife had been educated and launched 
\ reputation which he fnjtjyed serving as an 
D their professional career. Their .father's 
IS to have been, however, somewhat ieeble, 
Uy extinct as Miss Seward tried to make out. 
earsay report she ventured on a most cruel 
1 heartlessness on the occasion of his eldest 

was afterwards compelled to retract unrc- 

her story, the suicide of his unfortunate son 
rk from Darwin than the exclamation " Poor 

which he never .menlioned his name, and 
isk of realijiing his properly. But though this 
I, Mr. Charles Darwin is forced, in his some- 
i his grandfather's life, to admit that his own 
win, had been treated , by him "somewhat 
, and not always justly." Mr. Darwin adds, 

he felt the greatest interest in his son's suc- 
Dte to him with affection, in my opinion the 

father's mind was never quite obliterated." 
i such a society as that by wbiclrhe was sur- 
d have but little sympathy. His leading 
s genuine and unaffected warm -hearted ness, 
I pointed out, a sincere and manly simplicity, 
1 against the mannerisms and affectations -of 
rrie of admirers, and he must have felt besides 
i of genius, which would effectually removehifo 
the ingenious Mr. Keir" and the philosophical 
religion both interfered, moreover, to keep him,- 
que. His own creed was simple enough, aD4 '. 
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"mgiit be Eummed up in the five words, " Fear God ; honor the King." 

Theirs was much more philosophical. Whether there was a God at 

all, was a. malter abouc which they were by no . . ~ 

the whole they thought that it was perhaps a* 

existence of a " Great First Cause," but they Itnew 

and tbey troubled themselves still less. Instea< 

had a neat philosophical system which explaii 

accounted for everything. Natural science was ; 

but the philosophers of the eighteenth century im. 

explored all the secrets of nature when — to use thi 

they had picked up a few shells on the sea-shoi 

amusing and at the same lime humiliating to reat 

the early chemists, widi their infantile fabble 

" phlogistic and anti-phlogistic substances," and i 

turn from them to the self-satisfied speculatior 

school, who seem lo have imagined that they had 

all knowledge, when in truth they were only on i 

son unquestionably realized the limitations of hun 

shrank from identifying himself with animp<!rfect : 

by doubting all that he believed most firmly, and 

ing the existence of a living and personal God, • 

chemical products as a substitute for him'. Ni 

faiih less olfended by the speculations of the phil 

mopolilanism was already leading them to s; 

enemies of their country, and who a few years lal 

with the forces vhich convulsed Europe. Whc 

visited Lichtield, he avoided as much as possible 

which Darwin was the center. For Darwin hit 

only once or twice, he entertained, according to 

matter repeats Anna Seward — a strong dislike, wl 

win cordially returned. Nor did the dilettanti 

sophical liberalism of Miss Seward's tea-table 

attractions for him. He went there now and a; 

sincerity and robust convictions affrighted the tim 

cism of the excessively refined lady who presidi 

himself wilhout a welcome, be remained among! 

youth, and we can perhaps hardly wonder at his 

Porter, his much-loved step-daughter, who was 

her friend by serving behind the counter of her 1 

days, is on the whole a more agreeable figure than 

engrossed in the composition of elaborate impri 

for the edification of her clique at the first fav 

On her side Anna Seward fully returned Johnson' 

contempt, and lost no opportunity of manifesting 

both before and after his death. Thus she repei 

by Churchill's nickname of " Pomposo ;" she call 

Johnson;" asserw that he "liked only worship 
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deatb started a ridiculous and cniel story of an unde who, dlie 
nas wont to declare, had been hanged. His greatest offense is 
her eyes, next to his obstinate toryism, was (hat he did not share 
bet reverence for Darwin. " It is curious," shereraarlcs in one place,' 
"that in Dr. Johnson's rarioos iellers to Mrs. Thrale, now Mrs. 
Pioili, published by (hat lady after his death, many of them at differ- . 
em periods dated Lichfield, the name of Darwin cannot be found, tiot 
indee<] that of any of the ingenious and lettered people who lived 
there, whilst of its mere common-life characters tbHe is frequent 

in neglected and despised Darwin. Miss Seward 
want of appreciatioii. Speakingof his "Botanic 
irst published in.l79l. she says; 

ahifflily im^inatjve and splendidly descriptive poein, 
i Bltefnatetv possess Ihe suftlitnily of Michael Angeb. Ihe 

of Raptini. with the glow ot Titian ; whose landacapa. 
1 of SalvatoT, and at others the safmesB of Gaude ; whose 
race and anTul harmony; while its allusions 10 ancient 

fdile, aod ils inlerspersEon of recent and extraanjinaiy 
h, by the way, is the fabJe ol the Upas Tree), reader k 

I was 'shared by others. Prefised to the poem, 
e seventeenth century, are a number of cemmend- 
crent writers. Unfontinaiely three of (he five 
B. Stephens, R. Polphele. and F. N. C. Mundy— 
Cowpet and Hayley joined in laudation of the 
Flora's Coort," and assured him of hii tigfat to 
the poets. "We," says Cowper — 
deem the bard, whoe'er he be. 

o would not twine a wreath for thee, 

'aworthj oi lua own. 

Ful copy of verses describes Nature presenting 

s poem, in which both see themselves reflected. 



r, decent people in England, the eente 
e the purest BngUsh,' I doubted as t 
ell. "lorlheyhaS several provincial w> 



date 17A 
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This with delight two poet« heard. 
Time ratifies it daily; - 

Trust it, dear Darwin, on the word 
Of Cowper and of Hayley. 

The ** Botanic Garden/' concerning which these pretty thing? w^ere 
said, Is dead now beyond all hope of resurrection, and it would be 
utterly forgotten were it not for the immortal parody of its second part 
— the ** Loves of the Plants" — which Canning, Gifford, and Frere con- 
tributed to the Anti- Jacobin under the title of the ** Loves of the 
Triangles." As Mr. Hannay, a fine critic, whose genius was wasted 
in journalism, has remarked, "Other poems live in spite of ridicule; 
Darwin's * Loves of the Plants ' in consequence of it. The Attic salt 
of his enemies has preserved his reputation/' Turning back to it, one 
wonders how such frigid, tawdry, turgid stufif could ever have found 
readers and admirers. Yet it was singfiilarly successful in its day. 
The booksellers paid the author a great price ioT it — Mrs. Schimmel- 
Penninck says, for the copyright or ior the edition, she is not sure 
which — ten shillings a line,* and brought it out in a sumptuous fashion, 
with costly botanical plates and illustrations after Fuseli. Cowper 
honored it with a criticism in the Analytical Review, which mainly 
serves to prove that a great poet may be but a second-rate critic — 
especially when he praises a brother poet for excellencies to which he 
himself makes no pretension. The distinctive merits of Cowper's 
poedy are its directness, simplicity, and naturalness. Darwin's poc 
try is the very reverse of all this, and accordingly we find Cowper 
praising the **inc writing" of the ** Botanic (warden." ** The descrip- 
tions are," he says, "luminous as las^^^age selected with the finest 
taste can make them, meeting the eye with a boldness of projection 
unattainable by any hand but that of a master." Cowper's accustomed 
fine sense of propriety seems, indeed, to have wholly deserted him in 
-writing this review. He selects, for example, as a matter for special 
commendation, Darwin's expression **eyetipt horns" as applied to the 
snail, and declares ^at an ordinary writer would not have «aid so 
much in half a dozen labored couplets-— which may be true, but which, 
considering that the impression which it is designed to convey is 
utterly itiaccurate, is wholly beside the question. 

Mathias, **the nameless bard" of the Anti- Jacobin, and author of 
the ** Pursuits of Literature," criticises the ** Botanic Garden" with 
much more justice. In the course of one of his voluminous notes he 
says: . ^ 

I wish men would peruse the tr^tise "De Causts Cormptionis Eloquentiac'* 
t>efore they attempt by prettinesses, glittering words, points, conceits, and forced 

^ I I ^ - -,---- -, ^ ■ ■ ■- I- 1 I I . I — I 

* The *' Botanic Garden" contains 4,334 lines, which at this rate would make the 
copy money £1^x67, Mr. Charles Darwin says that he has heard his father say that 
a thousand guineas were paid before publication for the part which was published 
last, i.e. for the ** Economy of Vegetation," which contains rather more than one 
Jialf of the poem. 
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..« better bteMl than ismadeof wheBl." 
jdi poetry 33 Dr. Darwin's, nhich marks 
• "his coontiy. It is to England wbst 
ikdbuB viliis.^^ Drydcn and Pop« are 
if writing in our lan^age. and wben 
'orlcs, they may without much danger 
They will then perceive Ihe distortion 
lenti. ItWDuld also Ik a happy thine 
[prose, if they would, in Ihe words of 
ure'sGod." Dr. Darwin is certainly 
repeat that good writing and good 

Jarden" was somewhat cuHous. 
1 century the Linnxan system of 
ingsc scientiHc men. and Darwin 

His leal in the matter was, how- 
ave been expected, and of-all the 
Enlisting only two recruits for his 
Jrooke Boothby, and a proctor of 
ihom Anna Seward calls a "turgid 
m we know nothing more. The 
Lichfield, and regularly published 
:h created an impression in other 
y was really a headquarters of 

time Darwin thought it desirable 
al and scientific purposes, and for 

hand. Mr. Sneyd, of Belmont, 
Edgewonh's wives, possessed a 

his moorland property. It con- 
rocks, through which a mountain 
he caused to be cleared out and 
xcavated a chain of small lakes 

fed by Ihe stream. These lakes 
though they were nowhere more 
nd of the glen the water fell over 
n height. On the model of this 
wild umbrageous valley," in the 
Id. It is worth while to quote 
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and extending over iweaty-ehrei 
to Darwin by the audior. and ( 
they ouglit 10 form the exordiui 

"Tbe Llnnsna lystem." said he, 
subjecl for the iduk. It aSards B 

shaJl write the TeiK." 

Miss Seward replied with e 
rot a proper one for a " feinalt 
the work, which, after a due ai 
eenied to do. The torty-aix 1 
with some alterations, incorpon 
of the " Botanic Garden," and 
zine. and afterwards in the A 
As it was not until after his dea 
- verses, and as the details she gi 
curate, it is possible that there 
matter, and that these verses, a 
may be Darwin's own properly, 
fused and inexplicable, and maj 

. As a poem the " Botanic Gar 
laughed at with too little mercy, 
and the genius of Canning and I 
made the " Loves of the Trian 
doubled whether they would 
absurdities of the " Loves of Iht 
to that school of English politjci 
Revolution, who clamored for 
the secession of the American 
was so great as not unfrequer 
If Darwin had refrained from e 
and praising the " new moral 
carr ed on his eternal personi&c 
notes by which he explains the 
would have passed into oblivior 
it is about on a level with a fairl 
worst-it is dreary bathos. It i 
with which GiSord or Canning 
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lowing (from the second canto of the ** Economy of Vegetation"), 
which may serve to illustrate the politics of the author: 

So, borne on sounding pinions to the West, 
When tyrant Power had built his eagle-nest ; 
While from the eyry shrieked the famished brood. 
Clenched their sharp claws and champed their beaks for blood, 
Immortal Franklin watched the callow crew, 
And stabbed the struggling vampires ere they flew. 
The patriot flame with quick contagion ran, 
Hill lighted hill and man electrized man ; 
Her heroes slain, awhile Columbia mourned, 
And, crowned with laurels. Liberty returned. 
The warrior Liberty, with bending sails. 
Helmed his bold course to fair Hibemia's vales ; 

Firm as he steps along the shouting lands, 

Lo ! Truth and Virtue range their radiant bands ; 

Sad Superstition wails her empire torn. 

Art plies his oar and Commerce pours her bom. 
Long had the giant form on Gallia's plains 

Inglorious slept, unconscious of his chains ; 

Round his large itmi>s were wound a thousand strii^ 

Bv the weak hands of confessors and kings ! 

O er his closed eyes a triple veil was bound, 

And steely rivets locked him in the ground ; 

While stem Bastille with iron cage inthralls 

His folded limbs and hems m marble walls. 

— Touched by the patriot flame, he rent, amazed, 

The flimsy bonds, and round and round him gazed ; 

Starts up from earth above the admiring throng, 

Lifts his colossal form and towers along ; 

High o'er his foes his hundred arms he rears, 

Plowshares his swords and pruning-hooks his spear ; 

Calls to the good and brave with voice that rolls 

Like heaveirs own thunder round the echoing poles ;- - 

Gives to the winds his banner broad unfurled, 

And gathers in its shade the living world ! 

A passage such as this, published while all Europe was trembling 
berieath the shock of the French Revolution, naturally aroused the 
wrath of English constitutionalists, and when they found, two or three 
pages back, such lines as the following; a burlesque suggested itself as 
a matter of course: 

Gnomes t as you now dissect with hammers fine 
The eranite rock, the noduled flint calcine ; 
Grind with strong arm the circling cfaertz betwixt 
Your pure kaolins and petuntses mixt ; 
O'er each red sa^^^ar's Duming cave preside, 
The keen-eyed m-e-nymphs blazing by your side. 

The poetic taste of the time was in truth at a miserably low ebb, and 
those who professed to be its arbiters seem to have been at least as 
ignorant as their pupils. Witness the following criticism by- Horace 
Walpole: 

The "Triumph of Flora," beginning at the fifty-ninth line, is most beautifully 
and enchantingly imagined ; and the twelve verses that by miracle desciiba^ aixd 
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compreh^iid thd creation of the universe out of chaos are, in my opinion, the most 
sublime passa^^es in any author or in any ot the few languages with which I am 
acquainted. 

These are certainly big words, and when we remember what English 
literature can boast in the matter of sublimity, we look with some 
curiosity to discover what it is which so enraptured the critic of Straw- 
berry Hill, It will pyerhaps excite some amusement in the reader's 
mind to discover that the sublimest passage in literature in his opinion 
was the following: 

** Let there be light !" proclaimed the Almighty Lord« 
Astonished Chaos heard the potent word ; 
Through all his realms the kindling ether runs. 
And the mass starts into a million suns ; 
Earths round each sun with quick explosions burst, 
And second planets issue from the first ; 
fiend as they journey with projectile force. 
In bright ellipses, their reluctant course ; 
Orbs wheel in orbs, round centers centers roll. 
And form self-balanced one revolving whole. 
Onward they move amid their bright abode, 
Space without bound, the bosom of their God ! 

In its way this passage may be admitted to be not without force, but 
it is the force of rhetoric rather than of poetry, and, curiously enough, 
it may be paralleled in half a dozen places in the volume. And as the 
really striking passages are few and far between, whilst page after page 
is filled with technicalities and personifications, it is easy to understand 
•why the great popularity of the poem rapidly passed away'. Darwin 
failed as a poet, not from any deficiency of learning or through any 
"want of power to master the technical mysteries of the poetic art, but 
because he started on a false theory. Miss Edgeworth says that he 
had an idea that pwjetry consists in " painting to the ear," by which not 
very lucid phrase she apparently intended to say that the poet's task 
is to do by words what the painter does with his colors and canvas. 
If Darwin ever expressed himself to this effect, it needs no elaborate 
argument to prove that h*,knew but half the domain of the poet, and 
that of that loftier part of his mission which deals with human passion 
and human affection he had no idea whatever. Now, as a very acute 
critic has remarked of another didactic poet, *'no poetry can maintain 
its ground unless it dfeal with either the heart or the intellect," and it 
cannot be said that the ** Botanic Garden," laborious and learned 
though it be, touches either the one or the other. Science and fiction 
ire jumbled together, but the admixture is, to use a Darwinian meta- 
phor, mechanical and not chemical. The poetical machinery is at best 
a clumsy and laborious allegory, so enigmatical in character as to ren- 
der necessary a constant reference to the notes; absurd in itself » and 
beyond conception wearisome through its repetitions. As another 
writer has observed: 

Darwin had the eye and the ear of a poet, and the creative mind; but his 
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mtlnj^ have served to show that these are of Liiile avail without the bent, and 

One other point appears lo call for remark. Darwin's theories of 
■ersification were very singular. Miss Seward meniions that he 
' ever maintained a preference of Akenslde's blank verse to Milton's;" 
aconlempC for sonnets, especially tor Ihose of Milton, 
ght have been thought [hat those on "The Late Massacre 
I," "On his Blindness," and "On his Deceased Wife' 
.ic enough in rhylhm and cadence even for a poet who 
qualities in the first place; and, finally, he fancied he could 
>n the versification of Pope by exceeding him in polish 
ing every line as sonorous as possible — a process which. 
:d to mean and commonplace tn alters, has a curiotisly 
ect. No better illustration of bis failure in this respect 
)rded than the passage descriptive of Brindley's labors in 
*ilh internal navigatfon, a passage which, we may remark 
Miss Seward describes as "supremely happy:" 

HilloD^cuiaH and parts the velvet mead*; 

Mi'ncs"&l firm roclTor loads Ihe deep morass; 

Fllnas o'er ■ thousand streams its xllver arms; 
Feeds the lona vale, Iha noddinn uoodland laves, 
And Plenty, Arts, and ComioerM freJBhl the waves. 

these prosaic verses comes a long prose description of a 
vhich Darwin suggested as an nppropriate adornment lo 
il of Lichfield, while at the foot of Ihe page is a note 
n the scandai of leaving so great a man cnhonored. The 
of all this with the purpose of poetry hardly requires to be 

but the explanation of its appearance is simple enough. 

an enthusiastic admirer of Brindley and his engineering 
d took a very praclical interest in their execution. At 

even went so far aS to contemplate the construction Rt 
It of a small canal to connect Lichfield with the Grand 
radlcy Heath, which, according to his grandson, was to 
nly a foot deep and to have borne only boats of four or 
irden, which could be dragged by fl man. That scheme 
led, hut the existing canal was in a great measure due; to 

^rears :.fter the publication of the " Botanic Garden," Dar- 
■d his "Zoonomia; or, the Laws of Organic Life," a work 
peculation and empiricism are curiously mingled. He 
ve been perpetuallv engaged in conlempialibn of the mys- 
leralion and reprtiduclion, but it cannot he said that his 
invariably happy. Thus, in one place he maintains, thai 
iginally an oyucr, sprutiij i.icj bciin; by chance, and tflKC 
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by lime alone he became first an amphibious and then a terrestrial^ 

animal. In (he " Zoonomia" he threw over all speculations of this 

kind. The design of this book was to reform the system of medicine, 

by putting forth a new science of life. Henceforward the origin of 

liumanity was to be traced to "filaments." He does not recognise 

a God, though in his posthumous poem, " The Temple of Nature," 

he tnajtes patronizing reference to the Great First Cause; and his 

cr^ed at the " Botanic Garden" and " Zoonomia" period may best be 

judged by what we iearn from hi . .. ^ . . . 

Penninck. in the interesting fra 

published by her family a few yei 

able clearness what his views rea 

say that he laughed at the idea 

some person expressed a hope ll 

in reply he said: " Before I do, ; 

Thistmorning I received two par 

Priestley's proving Ihat there i 

Berkeley, proving Ihat there is i 

among you all ?" From such a ii 

sense was in some way absent, ai 

of provhig Ihat it was. ConsultCi 

a devout young lady in verydelic 

"toss her religious books into th 

which may make her laugh." 

declaring himself a materialist in 

often nsed to say, we learn from 1 

is an eating animal, a drinking ar 

placed in a material world, which 

animal can desire. He is gifle 

practicallv to explore and apply tl 

These are realities. All else is r 

are but mere figments of the iroaf 

knowledge, the five senses. He ■ 

all else is a vain fancy; a^d as fo 

of a soul, or a world to come, wh 

Depend upon it, my dear mada 

which men of sense govern fools; 

of sense." • 

It is hardly necessary in this pi 
of man. A doctrine so universal 
not likely Co be destroyed beo 
who^e vanity is at least equal to I 
new god (or themselves. Nor ca 

• Mr. Darwin di^puws Mrs. Schimmi 
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theories were much to be preferred to the old. His notion, as devel- 
oped in the "Zoonomid," is that all life originates in sensitive fila- 
ments. ** Give me," he says, '* a fiber susceptible of irritation, and I 
will make a tree, a dog, a horse, a man." Elsewhere he says 
(*' Zoonomia," voL i. 493) : 

I conceive the primordium or rudiment of the embryon, as secreted from the 
blood of the parent, to consist in a single living filament as a muscular fiber which 
I suppose to be the extremity of a nerve of locomotion, as a fiber of the retina is 
the extremity of a nerve of sensation • as for instance one of the fibrils which com- 
pose the mouth of an absorbent vessel. I suppose this living filament of whatever 
form it may be, whether sphere, cube, or cylinder, to be endued with the capa- 
city of being excited into action by certain kinds of stimulus. By the stimulus of 
the surrounding fluid in which it is received from the male, it may bend intoa^ing 
and thus form the beginning of a tube. This living ring may now embrace or 
absorb a nutritive particle of the fluid in which it swims, and by drawing it into its 
pores, or joining it by compression to its extremities, may increase its owo length 
or crassitude, and by degrees the living ring may become a living tube. With uiis 
new organization or accretion of parts, new kinds of irritability may commence. 

And so on. Enough has probably been quoted, however, to show 
the nature of the philosophy which this materialistic leader professed. 
We need not attempt a discussion of its value. Voltaire, in a famous 
passage of not very decent sarcasm, has said all that is necessary on 
this subject. Nor n%ed we trouble ourselves very much about some 
other speculations of the same kind in which Darwin indulged. He 
may be found, for example, speaking with approbation of a philoso- 
pher — unnamed, but presumably himself — who thought it not impos- 
sible that the first insects were the anthers or stigmas of flowers, 
which had by some means loosed themselves from the parent plant. 
From these he imagines that other insects may have been formed in 
the course of a long period of time, some acquiring wings, others fins, 
and others claws from their ceaseless efforts to procure food or to pro- 
tect themselves from injury. "None of these changes," he adds, 
"are more incomprehensible than the transformation of tadpoles into 
frogs or caterpillars into butterflies." 
^tr Vpite of all the apparent philosophy of these speculations it may 
e doubted whether Darwin possessed a really scientific mind. The 
leas upon which his " Botanic Garden" is based were derived 
ntirely from a study of the Linnaean system, and — not to speak pro- 
anely — that immortal work itself is apt to remind the reader of those 
aistories of England in rhyme which enterprising schoolmistresses 
indite With the object of assisting the feeble memories of their pupils. 
The religious and moral reflections of these latter specimens of 
' goody" literature have their counterpart in the outbursts of rather 
'reary skepticism — religious and political — in which the " Botanic 
iarden" abounds. Nor is much more to be said for the imagined 
dentity of animal and vegetable life, which Darwin appears to con- 
ceive to have been completely made out. That Nature is a great and 
armonious whole was known long before the philosophers of the 
ighteenth century began to speculate concerning her operations. A 
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hundred and fifty years before, one Francis Bacon, enlarging upon an 
idea which was familiar enou);^ to the students of the Pialonic philoso- 
phy, had worlced upon these lines, arid it is impossible lo thint the 
theories of development and evolution, as propouniled in [he passages 
quoted above, either a legitimate deduction from or a worthy com- 
pletion of the Baconian idea. In these speculative matters, as in the 
practical work of his profession, it is to he feared that Erasmus Dar- 
win must be pronounced an empiric after all. The present genera- 
tion can only Judge him by his books, and it must be admitwd that 
they do not aSoid the readers very high idea of his genius as a physi- 
cian. He is, it is true, accredited with many wonderful cures. He 
jumped into celebrity, for enample, at Lichfield, by the treatment of 
_ one Mr. Ings, who had been given over as dying by the local practi- 
tioner. Darwin reversed the treatment and saved the patient. 
Another case was that of a lady who was suffering from internal 
hemorrhage. It is related by Miss Seward, with a very circumstan- 
tial account of her own offer to allow the doctor to take from her 
sulficient blood for the operation of transfusion. Darwin found that 
the London physicians had been treating her with stimulants — wine, 
brandy, and so forth — and keeping her upon the strongest food, in its 
most .Concen rated form, with the natural result of increasing the 
hemorfhage.V He.adopteda milk diet, with abstinence from wine and 
everything ttiat was likely to set up inHammalory action, and he 
succeeded in effecting a cure. The ulceration, from which the bleed- 
ing had arisen, had ' time to- heal, and nature to reassert itself. For 
the rest his practice would seem to have been pretty much that of his 
contemporaries, though he was certainly in advance of the majority 
of them on i^nestions of sanitary science, such as ventilation, drain- 
age, and pure water. He appeals to have even antic paled the mod- 
ern practice with regard to the administration of stimulants in cases 
of fever, but his remedies seem to the non-professional reader of 
" Zoonomia" somewhat startling in their severity. He was a Dreat 
believer in the value of bleeding, and his lancet i 
requisition: Even in his own case he used it repeat 
of angina pectoris — a disease which would be trt 
physicians with the strongest stimulants. Miss Sei 
and circumstantial account of the manner of his deat 
soual appearance during the latter part of his life. Si 
have been repudiated by his family, but sufficient is 
to prove that the frequent bleedings to which he hj 
self had seriously injured his constitution. Accordii 
was actually entreating his wife and daughter to biet 
moment of his death. That part of the tale may fa 
.IS another example of Miss Seward's too fertile i 
ihat is necessary lo record in this plate is that he dli 
denly on the iSth of April, 1S02, in his seventy-first 
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Derby, where he had been living during the last two 

ilaced over his tomb, in Breadsall Church, a tablet 
e rare union of talents which so eminently distinguished 
iician, a poet, and a philosopher," of which she believed 
igs would remain " a public and unfading teslimony." 
his admirers, Herr Krause, offers an interesting com- , 
anticipation in the excellent monograph on Darwin's I 
ings. which has recently t>een introduced to English 
: W, S. Dallas. 

piffscntday. aa has actually been serious^ altemplcd. shows a 
ighl and a menial anachroaiam wbich no one can envy." 

TempU Bar. 
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